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An 'iccount of Dr Swift has been alrcad) col 
lected, with great diligence and acuteness, by Dr 
Hawkesttorth, according to n scheme uhich I 
laid before him in the intimacy of our friendship 
I cannot tlictefore be expected to say much of a life> 
concerning M Inch I had long since communicated 
my thoughts to a man capable of dignify mg Ins nar- 
rations avith so much elegance of language and force 
of sentiment 

JONATHAN SWIFT was, according td an ac- 
count said to be written bj himself*, the son of 
Jonatlian Swift, an attorne>, and ms born at Dublin 
on St Andrews day, iddj according to Ins own 
report, as delivered by Pope to^pehce, he was born 
at Leicester, the son of a cleigyman, who was mini- 
ster of a parish in Herefordshire ^ During lus life 
the place of his birth was undeteimincd He was 

*I\Ir Slipnclan m his Life of Swift observes that this account 
%\as le llv Witten bj the Dean and now exists in liu own hand 
willing in the Iibraiy of Dublin College R 

f Spences Anecdotes lol 11 p 273 
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contented to be called an Iiisliman by the ; but 
would occasionally call himself an Englishman. The 
question maj", without much legict, be left m the 
obscuiity 111 nhich he delighted to involve it 

Whatevei was Ins bnth, liis education was Irish. 
He ivas sent at the age of six to the school at Kil- 
kenny, and 111 his fifteenth year (1682) was admitted 
into the Uiiiveisity of Dublin 

Inins academical studies he w'as either not diligent 
01 not happy. It must disappoint eveiy leader’s ex- 
pectation, that, wdien at the usual time he claimed 
the Bacheloislnp of Aits, he was found by the ex- 
amnieis too conspicuously deficient for regulai admis- 
sion, and obtained his degiee at special favoiti ; 

a term used 111 that univeisity to denote want of merit 
Of this disgiace it may be easily supposed that he 
was much ashamed, and shame had its piojiei effect 
mpioducing lefoimation He resolved fiom that 
time to study eight houis a-day, and continued Ins 
industry for seven years, with wdiat impiovcment is 
sufficiently know'n This pait of his stoiywellde- 
sei ves to be 1 emembei ed , it may afibi d usei ul admo- 
nition and poweiful encouragement to men whose 
abilities have been made foi a time useless by then 
passions 01 pleasures, and w'ho, having lost one pait 
of life in idleness, aie tempted to thiow aw^ay the 
remamdei m despaii 

In this couise of daily application he continued 
three yeais longer at Dublin; and in this time, if 
the observation and memoiy of an old companion 
may be trusted, he diew the first sketch of his Tale 
of a Tub ” 

When he was about one-and-twenty (ifiSS), being 
by the death of Godwin Swift his uncle, who had 

sup^ 
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supported Inna, left ithout subsistence, lieuentto 
consult Ins mother, u ho then Ii\ ed at Leicester, nbout 
the future course of his life ind b\ her direction 
solicited the adiiconnd patiom^je of Sn William 
Temple, nho had marnetl one of Mrs Suifts rela- 
tions, and uhose father Sir John Temple, iMaster of 
the Rolls in Ireland, hidlned m great fainihaiit^ 
of friendshipwitliGoduinSwift, b) uhom Jonatlian 
h id been to tint time maintained 

Temple recuved with suihcient kindness thene 
pheu of his fullers friend uith ulioin he nas 
uhen the}’ conversed together, so much pleased, tint 
he detained him tuojearsin his house Here ho 
became knoun to King William, who sometimes 
visited Temple vilien he was disabled b) the gout 
and, being attended by Swift m tlic garden, shewed 
inm how to cut asparagus in the Dutcli v\a} 

King William s notions weie all militar) and he 
cvpressed his kindness to Sw itt by ofiei mg to make 
him a captain of horse 

When Tt-mple removed to iNIoor pai k, he took 
Swift with Inin and when he was consulted b} the 
Earl of Portland about the expedience of compl} mg 
with a bill then depending for making parliaments 
tiiennial against wJiicIi King William was stiongly 
prejudiced, after having iii vam tried to shew the 
Tarl that the proposal involved nothing dangerous 
to ro}al power, he sent Swift foi the same purpose to 
the King Swift, who probably was proud of his 
emplo}ment, and went with all the confidence of a 
}oiing man, found his arg^uments, and Ins art of 
displaying them, madctotalU ineftectual by thepre 
b 2 deter- 
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tletermination of the King; and used to mentiori 
this disappointinentashis fiist antidote against vanity. 

Before he left Ireland he contracted a disorder, as 
he thought, by eating too much fi uit. The original 
of diseases is commonly obscuie Almost every boy 
eats as much fiuit as he can get, without any great 
inconvenience. The disease of Swift was giddiness 
with deafness, which attacked him from time to time, 
began veiy eaily, pin sued him through life, and at 
last sent him to the grave, deprived of reason. 

Being much oppies&ed at jNIoor-park by this grie- 
vous malady, he uas advised to try his native air, 
and went to Ii eland , but, finding no benefit, re- 
tuined to Sir William, at uhose house he continued 
his studies, and is known to have read, among other 
books, “ Cyprian” and “ Ireneeus ” He thought 
exeicise of great' necessity, and used to run half a 
mile up and down a hill every two hours. 

It is easy to imagine that the mode m which his 
fiist degree was confeired, left him no great fondness 
for the UniTCisity of Dublin, and therefore he re- 
solved tb become a Master of Artj at Oxford In the 
testimonial which he pioduced, the words of dis- 
giace weie omitted , and he took his Master’s degree 
(July 5, Idps) with such reception and regard as 
fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay hiS' 
mothei at Leicestei a yeaily visit He travelled on 
foot,^ unless some violence of w^eathei drove him into 
a waggon , and at night he would go to a penny lodg- 
ing, vvhere he purchased clean sheets foi sixpence. 
This piactlce Lord Oirery imputes to his innate love 
of grossness and vulgarity . some may ascribe it to 

his 
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Ins desire of <uncjinp human lift lliroiigli nil its 
\-anLties and otiicri, ptrlnps willi equal |)robal)iIit\ 
to Q passion ^<hicli seems to Ime been deeply fixed 
m Ins licart, the Io\c of a shilling 

In time he began to think lint his ittuidance at 
Moor pirf" de‘'Cr\ctl somcothtr njcoinpcnccthan the 
pkisure, Iio\\e\cr imnglwl tnth iinjirotcmcnt, ol 
rcinpks comers ition 'iml grtu so rmpititnt, lint 
(td'j-l) he \\c^taua^ m discontent 

rcinplc, coiiFcious of having guen reason for 
complaint, is said to liavc made linn Dupntv Master 
of the Ilolls m Ireland which, acconlnip^ to his 
kinsmans account, wns an office nhirh hckntw him 
notable to di«chargc Swift (bertforc resoUcnl to 
enter into the Cliurch, m which he Ind at first no 
higher hojKis, than of the clnplamslnp to the Tnetory 
at Lisbon , but being recommended to I-onl Cnpcl, 
he obtained the prebemi of Kilroot in Connor, of 
about a hundred pounds i je*3r 

But the infirmitiesof lemplc unde n comjnniou 
like Sv ifl so wcccf ‘'arv , that he mvilcd him hack, 
with a promise to procure him Eup^ltsli preferment 
in exchange for the jircbcnd, which he desired linn 
to resign With this request Swift eomplied, having 
perliaps tquall) repented their separation, and they 
lived on together with mutual satisfiction and, in 
the four ^ears thnt jiassed hetwexa Ins return and 
remples death, it is prohible that he wrote tlie 
1 ale of a 1 ub and the ** Battle of the Books 
Swift began early to tliink, or to hope, that he 
wa« a poet, and wrote Pmdariek Odes to lemple, 
to the King, and to the Atlicunn Socict), a I not of 

obscure 
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obscuie men ^\llo ])ublishtcl n penodiiMl ])nin})bl(’l 
of answers to questions, ‘•ent, oi snpjiosofl to be ‘-ent, 
by letters I have been told that Dryilcn, 
peiused tbe''C veiscs, said, “ Cousin Suift, \ou will 
“ nevei be a poet and that tins denuntiation was 
the motive of Swift’s perpetual malevolence to l)i}- 
den 

In idpg Temple died, and left a legacy vvith his 
manuscripts to Swift, lor whom he had oblanuo, 
from King William, apiomisc of the first picb< ud 
that should be vacant at ^^Tsnlln^tel or Canterbury 
That this pi oinise might not be foigottcn, Swilt 
dedicated to tlie King the po'-tinimons works with 
which he was inti listed , but neither the dedication, 
nor tenderness foi the man whom he once had 
tieated with confidence and fondness, levived m 
King William the lemeinbrance of Ins pionnse 
Swuft awhile attended the Couit; but soon found 
his solicitations hopcles': 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to 
accompany him into Ii eland, as his ])i iv ate secictai} ; 
but, aftei having done tlie biismevs till then anival at 
Dublin, be then found that one Bush had pciMiaded 
the Earl that a Clei gyman w as not a pi opci «ccrelarv, 
and had obtained the olficc for hiinsell In a man 
like Swift, such ciicumvention and mconstaiicy must 
have excited violent indignation 

But he had yet moie to sufici Loi d Bei kcley had 
the disposal of the deanci}* of Deny, and Swift ex- 
pected to obtain it , but by the sccretaiy’s influence, 
supposed to have been secuicd by a bribe, it was 
bestowed on somebody else , and Swift vv\as dismissed 
The Publishci of thib Collection ^\ as John Dunton 11 

vv ith 
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with tlie livings of L^ncor nnd Ratlibe^in in the 
diocese of Meath, winch together did not equal half 
the \alue of the deanery 

At Lancor he incaased the parochnl duty by 
reading prayers on Wednesdays and Fridiys, and 
performed all the offices of Ins profession nith great 
decency and exactness 

Soon after his settlement at Laracor, h6 invited to 
Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a young ^\onian 
whose name \\ as Johnson^ the daughter of the stcu ard 
of Sir William Temple, uho in consideration of her 
fathers \irtues, left her a thousand pounds With 
Iiercame Mrs Dingley, whose uhole fortune was 
twenty seven pounds ayearfor her life With these 
Ladies he passed his homs of rel ixation, and to them 
he opened his bo«om but they never resided in the 
same house, nor did he see either uitlionta witness 
They lived at the Parsonage, when Swift was away 
arid, when he returned, lemoved to a lodging, or to 
the house of a neighbouung clergy man 

Swift was not one of those minds which amaze the 
world with early pregnancy Ins first worh, except 
bis few poetical LsSays, was the “ Dissentions m 
‘‘ Athens and Rome, published '(I701) in his 
thirty-fourth year After its appearance, paying a 
visit to some bishop, he heard mention made of the 
new pamphlet that Burnet had written, replete with 
political knowledge When’ he seemed to doubt 
Burnet s right to the work, he was told by the Bishop, 
that he was “ a young man and, still persisting to 
doubt, that he was “ a very positive youUg man 
Three year^ afterwards (1704) was published 
The Tale of a Tub of this book chanty may 

be 
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be peisuaded to think that it might be nritfon by n 
man of apecuhai cliaractcr \Mthout ill intention ; but 
it IS ceitainly of dangeious e\am])le. J h.itSuift\\as 
its author, though it be universally btlievcd^ ivas 
nevei owned by himself, nor very el I proved by 
any evidence ; but no other claimant can be product*^!, 
and he did not deny it when Archbishop Sharpe and 
the Dutchess ofSomerset, by'^hcwingit to theOneen, 
debarred him from a bishoprick. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of 
the public, Sacheverell, meeting Sinalndgc, luedto 
flatter him, by seeming to think him the author ; but 
Smalridge answered with indignation, Not all that 
you and I have m the world, nor all that evei we 
shall have, should hire me to write the ‘ 'J’ale of a 
« Tub’ 

The digressions relating to Wotton and 33entlcy 
must be confessed to discover want of knowledge or 
want of integrity , he did not understand the tw o 
controversies, oi he willingly misrepresents d them 
But Wit can stand its giound against Tuith only a 
little while. The honours due to Learning have been 
justly distributed by the decision of postei ity 

“ The Battle of the Books” is so like the “ Com- 
bat des Livres,” which the same question concei n- 
ing the Ancients and Moderns had produced in 
Fiance, that the impiobability of such a coincidence 
of thoughts without communication is not, m my 
opinion, balanced by the anonymous protestation 
prefixed, in which all knowdedge of the Fiencli book 
IS peiemptoiily disow'iied ^ 

•^See Sheiidan’s T.ifej edit. 1784, p 535, v^licie aiesomcic- 
anarks on tins passage It* 

For 

^ I 
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For sometime 'ifter Suift W'ls probibl) emploverl 
in solitary study, gaining the qualifications requisite 
for future eminence How often he Msited England, 
and witli what diligence lie attended liis panshe'?, I 
1 now not It was not liU about four yeara afterwards 
tliat he became a professed autlior and then one 
year (170S) produced The Sentiments of a 
“ Church of-Engiand Man the ridicule of Astro- 
logy under the name of “ Bickcrstaff the “ Argu 
^‘’ment against abolishing Chnstianit} and tlie 
defence of the “ Sacramental Test 

“ Tiie Sentiments of a Church of England Man’’ 
IS written with great coolness, modention, ease, and 
perspicuity Tlie “ Ai^umcnt against abohdiing 
Christianity is a very happy and judicious ironj 
One jjassage m it deserves to be ^elected 

If Christianity were once abolished, how could 
tlifi free thinkers, the strong reasoners, aijd the 
men of profound learning, be able to find anothci 
" subject so calculated, in all points, whereon to 
displaj their abilities^ Mhat v^onderful produc 
“ tions of wit>‘;hould we be deprived of fiom those, 
whose genius, by continual practice, hath been 
wholly turned upon raillery and invectives agnnst 
^‘religion, and would therefore never he able to 
shine 1 or distinguish themselves, upon any other 
subject ’ We are daily complaining of the great 
“ decline of wit among ns, and would tahe away 
the greatest, perhaps the only, topick we have 
“ left Who would ever have suspected V«gill for 
“ a wit, or Toland for a philosopher, if the inex- 
haustible stock of Clinstianity had not been at 
"hand to provide them with mat rials ^ 

“ OtllLl 
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“ oilier subject, thiou"h all art or nature, < oulfl 
“ have produced Tindal for a piofoiind author, or 
« furnished him with icadeis - It is the nice clioici-. 
“ of the subject tliat alone adoins and (iistin"uishfj«: 
“the vvntcr. For had an liundird mk h pens a< 
“these been employed on the side of ichgion, tluv 
“ would have immediately sunk into ‘^ilcnee and 
“ oblivion.’^ 

The reasonableness of a '/cs/ is not h.ird to h( 
provtjd, but pel haps it must be allov.ed that the 
proper test has not been chosen. 

The attention paid to the papeis, published undei 
the name of “ Bickci staff,*’ induced Steele, when 
he projected the “ d’atlei,” to assume an appellation 
which had already gamed possession ol tiie leadn's 
notice. 

In the year following he wrote a “ Pioject for the 
“ Advancement of lleligion,’ addicsserl to Lady 
Berkeley ; b}’’ whose kindness it is not iinhkclv that 
he was advanced to his benefices. To this project, 
which is foimcd with gieat jiunty of intention, and 
displa5’'ed with spriglitliness and elegance, it can onl^ 
be objected, that, like many ])iq)ects, it is, if not 
generally inipiacticable, jet evidentlj' hopeless, as it 
supposes moie zeal, concoid, and perseverance, than 
a view of mankind giv'es reason for expecting' 

He wuote likewise this j'ear a Vindication of 

Bickerstaff,”^ and an explanation of an “ Ancient 
“Prophecy,” j>ait vviitten after the facts, and the 
rest never completed, but well planned to excite 
amazement 

Soon aftei began the busy and important pai t of 
Swift’s life. He was emploj^ed (1710) by the pn- 

inate 
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nntcoF Irehnil to solicit the Queen for a remission 
of tli6 Tirst I nuts ind rucntictli FirLs to the Irish 
Cl^r2:\ With this jiurpo'ehe Ind recourse to hlr 
Hirlt), to whom he wns mentioned "s i nnnncg* 
Jeeted and oppres ed by the la t rnmistr\ , because he 
had refused to co opcralL with some of their schemes 
What he ii id refused has ne\er been told wlnt lie 
had sufitred was, I supjiose, the exclusion from a. 
bisifopnci bj t!ie relnon^tnnccs of Slnrjie, whom 
lie describes ns “ the harmless tool of others hate," 
indwhom he represents as afto^^^artl3 smug for 
“ pardon ’ < 

liarlcN s <Icsigns and situation wire sucli as made* 
him glad of an au^ihar\ «o well tjuahhed for his ser- 
vice he therefore s6on admitted him to funiliantj, 
whether e\er to confidence some ha\cmade n doubt 
but it would lia\e been difiiculf to excite his real 
without jicrstiadmghim that lie was trusted, nnd not 
acr} tas) to delude him h\ fal<e persuasions 

lie was certainly adiiiittc<l to Uiose meetings m 
winch the first hints and original pi in of action are 
supposed to have been formed <nnd was one of tin, 
sixteen Ministers, or agents of the Ministry, who 
met weekl) at each others houses, and wcit. united 
1 )V the n line of “ Brother 

Bein„ not immediately considered as an obdurate 
Torj, he converged mdisciiininatel} with all the 
wits, and was jet the friend of Steele who, mtlie 
“ Tatler, winch began in Aprir/i70f), confesses the 
advantage of bis conversation, andmientions some- 
thing contiibutcd bj him to his piper But he was 
now inmicrgnig into political controversj for tli^ 
jear 1710 produced the “ Pxaminer, of which 

Swift 
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S\%ift \Mote Ibirty-lhico papers; In argumont In* 
may be allo^^ecl to have the advantage , for nhere a 
wide system of conduct, and the whole of a public 
ehaiacter, is laid open to enquiry, the accuser ha\ mg 
the choice of facts, must be very unskilful if he docs 
not pre\ail; but, vith icgard to nit, I am afraid 
none of Sw ift’s papcis n ill be found equal to those by 
which Addison opposed him ^ 

He uTote m the year 1 71 1 a '' Lcttci to the Octo- 
“ her Club,” a number of Tory Gentlemen sent 
fiom the country to paihament, who formed them- 
selves into a club, to the number of about a bun- 
dled, and met to animate the '/cal and raise the ex- 
pectations of each other. They thought, with gieat 
reason, that the I\Iinisteia weie losing opjiortunities , 
that sutlicient use was not made of the ardour of the 
nation ; they called loudly for more changes, and 
strongei efforts , and demanded the punishment of 
part, and the dismission of the rest, of tho^e whom 
they considered as public lobbeis. 

Their eagei ness w’as not giatificd by the Queen, or 
by Hailey. The Queen was probably slow because 
she w'as afraid , and Hailey was slow' because he was 
doubtful: he W'as a Toiy only by necessity, or for 
convenience, and, when he had pow'er m his hands, 
had no settled ]Jurpose foi w Inch he sliould employ 
it, foiced to gratify to a certain degree the Tones 
who supported him, but imw'ilhng to make his re- 
concilement to the Whigs utteily despeiate, he cor- 
lesponded at once v\ith the two expectants of the 

^ Mr Slicudan however sa}s, that Addisons last W hig E\a- 
miner was published Oct 12, 17 II , and Smft’s hist E\<nnintr„ 
on the loth of tl^c following NoW?Tubiu Jl 

Crow 
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Crown, '\nd kept, ns hns been ob«cr\c<l, the succes- 
sion undetermined Not 1 now mg wil'd to do, he 
did nothing and, with the file of a double dealer, 
at last he lost his power, hut Kept Ins enemies j 
S wift seems to ln\e concurred m opinion with tlic 
“ October Club " but it was not m his power to 
quicken the tardme^^s of Ilarlcj, whom he stimu- 
lated as mucli as he could, bat with httlc cficct He 
that knows not wluther to go, is in nolnsteto mo%c 
Ilarlej, who wis perhaps not quick h) nature, be- 
came j et more slow bj irresolution * and was content 
to hear tint dilatonncss hmcntcil as n'ltui-al, which 
he applauded m himself as politick 

Without the loucs, howeicr, nothmgcould be 
done and, as they were not to be gntified, tlicv 
must be appeased , and the conduct of the Minister, 
if it could not be vimhcateil, was to be plausibly 
excused 

Early m the nc\t j car he published a " Proposal 
for correcting improing, nnd nscertaimng the 
' Enghsli Tongue, m a I etter to the Earl of Ox- 
ford written without much know ledge of the gene- 
ral nature of language, and without nnj accurate 
enquiry into the history of othci tongues The cer- 
tiint) and stability which, contrary to all e\])crjeiicc, 
bethinks attainable, he proposes to secure bj insti- 
tuting an academy thedccreesof which cicrj man 
would have been willing, and manj would ha\e been 
proud, to disobe}, and which, being renewed b) suc- 
ccssiv e elections, w ould ui a short tune Iia\ e differed 
from u elf 

Swift noiv attained the zenith of his political 
importance lie pubh'shed (J712) the “ Conduct of 

"the 
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“ tlie Allies/’ ten (.la3"s befoietlie Pailiament assem- 
bled The puipose was to persuade the nation to a 
peace; and nevei had any wiitei more success. The 
people, who had been amused with bonfires and tri- 
umphal piocessions, and looked with idolatiy on the 
General and his fi lends, wdio, as they thought, had 
made England the aibitiess of nations, were con- 
founded betw'een shame and lage, when they found 
that mines had been exhausted, and millions de- 
“ stroj^ed,” to secuie the Dutch' oi aggiandize the 
Erapeioi, without any advantage to oui selves , that 
w^e had been biibing oui neighbouis to fight their 
own quariel , and that amongst our enemies w e might 
numbei oui allies 

That IS now no loniiei doubted, of wdneh the na- 
tion was then first intoimed, that the w'ar was unne- 
cessarily proti acted to fill the pockets of Marlborough ; 
and that it would have been continued without end, 
if he could have continued his annual jilunder. But 
Swift, I suppose, did not 3 et know wdiat he has since 
wiitten, that a commission W'as diaw'n which w^ould 
have appointed him General for life, had it not 
become ineffectual b^'thc lesolution of Lord Cow^per, 
who refused to seal 

“Whatever is leceived,” saj’-s the schools, “ is 
“received in pioportion to the recipient” The 
power of a political treatise depends much upon the 
, disposition of the people , the nation w^as then com- 
bustible, and a spaik set it on fire. It is boasted,, 
that between Noveiiibei and Januaiy eleven thousand 
were sold, a great number at that time, when w^e 
w^ere not yet a nation of 1 eaders. To its propaga- 
tion certaml}’^ «io agency of power 01 influence was 

w'ant- 
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wanting It fiirnislictl 'irgiiments for conversation, 
bpceclics foi tlebite, nml imttnals for parlnnientai^ 
resolutions 

■\ct, surds, \\Uoe\crsune\s tins vscmltr uorVing 
pamphlet ssith cool })crusal, ssill confess tint its 
cfticac} ss IS supplied b) the pa^Kimis of it^ readers 
tint It operates bj the nict^i weight of facts, with 
\ors little assntance from tl»c Iniwl tint producexl 
them 

Ilusscar (1712) lie publnhcd Ins ‘^Keflcctions 
on the Barrier 7 reaU, which carriis on (he tie- 
Mgn of his “ Conduct of the Alhec, and shews hon 
little regard 111 that negotiation h id been sheivii tothe 
interest of England, and hon iiiiirh of llic conquered 
countrj had been detu uuU d b} the Dutch 
llns was lollowed bt “Bemarks on theBisbopof 
Sarum s Introduction to hi*, third \ ohime of the 
“ Historv of the Bdormalion a pamphlet which 
Burnet published as an alarm, to w arn the nation of 
the approach of Poper) Sw ift, w ho seems to In\ e 
disid ed the Bishop with something more thanpohti 
cal aversion, treats him hi e one wlioin he is glad of 
an opportimit\ to insult 

Swift, being now the declared fivomite audMip- 
posed confident of the Tort Ministry, was tieated 
b} all that depended on the Court yvitU the respect 
which dependents 1 noyv howto pay He soon bc^au 
to feel part of the misery of greatness he that could 
saj that be hnew him, considered hnnstlf as haying 
fortune in his power Comnnsstoiis, solicit itions 
1 emonstrances crow ded about lurn he was expected 
to do ever} mans business, to procure employment 
for one, and to retain it for another In assisting 

tho‘:e 
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those who adchessed him, he repiesents himself a? 
sufficiently diligent ; and desiics to have othcis be- 
lieve, what he probably believed himself, that by hn 
intei position many Whigs of niei it, and among them 
Addison and Congreve, veie continued in their 
places ] Jilt every man of known influence has so 
many petitions w'hich he cannot grant, that he must 
neccs^ai ily offend more than he gratifies, because the 
piefeiencegivcnto oneaiToids all the rest reason for 
complaint When I gue away a place,’' said 
Lew'is XIV “ I make an hnndied discontented, and 

one imgiatcful ’’ 

jMiich has been said of the equality and intlepen-^ 
clence which he piesciTed in his comeisation with 
the iMinisteis, of the fiankness of his remonstrances, 
and the familiarity of his fi iend«hip. In accounts of 
this kind a few single incidents arc set against the 
geneial teiioui of behavioiii. No man, however, 
can pay a more seivile tiibiite to the Great, than by 
sufFeiing Ins liberty m then jiresence to aggrandize 
hmi in his own esteem Between dillerent ranks of 
the community theie is necessaiily some distance? 
he-w'ho is called by his supenor to pass the mtenal^ 
may propel ly accept the imitation; but petulance 
and obtiusioii are larely pioduced hy magnanimity ; 
1101 have often any noblei cause t’naii the piide of 
importance, and the malice of mfenoi ity He who 
know s himself necessai y may set, while that necessity 
lasts, a high value upon himself , as, m a lower con- 
dition, a servant eminently skilful may be saucy; 
but he is saucy only because he is seivile. Swuft 
appears to have pieserved the kindness of the great 
when they wanted him no longer, and theiefoieit 

must 
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^jTiust be allowed, tint the cliihlisli freedom, to which 
ho seems enough inclmddj was overpowered his 
better qualities' 

Ills disiritere‘;tednessh'i<« been Iikc\ jsg mentioned 
a strairt heroism, which would ha\c been m his 
condition romautuk ind siqicrfluous I cclcsiastical 
benehces, when tliev become \acant, must be given 
away and thb fiicmis of power imy, if tlierc be no 
iiiheient ditqii'thfic'ition, rea«JOiub!y e\])cct them 
S\m 1\ act^ptcd(l 7 l 3 )thc deanery of St'Patricl , the 
best preferment tint his friends could v enture* to give 
Oiim Tint Ministry Wa*? m a‘ great degree supported 
by the Clergy, ulio were not vet reconciled to tlie 
‘btdhof of the Tak of a Tub, and would not w ith- 
out much discontent ind imhgintion Iiavc borne to 
^sec hirrfhif«KllL(I'm an English Cathedral n 
1 ‘ Hfe refined, I'lndeal, fifty pounds from Lord Ov- 
ford,*M)utdiLMcccpted afterwards! a draught of a 
ttioii aiiddpon tlicl \^h6que^, winch wa^ intercepted 
byil^he Oulen s death, and winch he resigned,' os he 
sav s liiniself in\tlta QCincvs, with many a groan 
d'lntlieilnd'it of Ins powerand hispoUticl s, he kept 
‘a'ldurtidl of Ins visits, his walks,jJiisimtcrviews with 
Minnters, and quarrels with Ins servant, and Irans- 
nidted ittoMrs Johnson and Mr*- Dingley, towhorn 
he knew that wlialevcrbefcl l«m was interesting, and 
no'accounts could be too minute Whether these 
diurnal trifles were properly exposed to eyes which 
had^never received any plea, ure from tlie presence of 
the Dean, may be rca'^onably doubted tlicy have, 
however, some odd attraction the reader, finding 

Tliw emphatic «ordh^s not escaped the natclifule^e of Dr 
Wartoii \\luj lias placed a nota hene at it C 

VoL \I C ‘ 
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fj-equent mention of namevwliKb lie has been nsf^l 
to consider as iinpoitant, goe> on in liope of infor- 
mation ; and, as ihtne is nothing to fatimic attention, 
if he IS disapjinintcd lie can hardly complain. It is 
easy to perceive, from every ])nge, that though am- 
bition pressed Swifr into a life of 1111*1110, the %Msh lor 
a life of case i\as aluays lelunimg. 

lie nent to take posses‘^lon ol his dcaneiy as soon 
as he had obtained it , but be \\as not suffered to stay 
in Ireland more than a fortnight before be v as le- 
called to England, that he might icconcile Loid Ox- 
ford and Lord Bolingbroke, who began to look on 
one another til malevolence, winch everj da\ in- 
ci eased, and which Bohnghroke appealed to retain 
an his last v ear?. 

Swift contrived an mtei \ lew , from w hich they both 
departed discontented ; he piocuied a second, wlnoh 
only convinced Inrn that the feud was irrCconcileahle : 
he told them his opinion, that all was lost.' I'Jdns de- 
nunciation was contiadicted by Ovfoul; hut Boling- 
broke whispeied that he was light, 

■■ Befoie thisMolent dissension had shattcicd thcIMi- 
nistry, Swift had published, in the beginning of llie 
year (1714), “ The piibhck Spiiit of the Wings,’ 
in answer to “ The Crisis, ’ a pamphlet for which 
Steele was expelled fiom the House of Commons. 
Swift was now so far alienated fiom Steele, as to think 
him' no longer entitled to decency, and theiefoie 
tieals him sometimes with contempt, and sometimes 
with ablioiienCe.' 

In this .pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in 
terms so piovoking to that iiiitable nation, that, re- 
solving not to be offended with impunity/ the 
* • Scotch 
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Scotch I-K)rds m i hotly dcmandul an audience of 
the Qilctn, and sohntcd reparation Aproclamaj- 
tion \s as issued, in n hiUi three hundred pounds >\ tre 
ofilrcd for the disco\cry of the autlior Iromtlus 
storm he\>a‘5, ns he alatcs, secured bv a sleight 
of what kind, or h\ \i fiAse prudence, not knonn \ 
and such was tlic increase of his aputation , that the 
Scottish ‘'?>’ntioti applied again that he pould he 
their fnend ” , ( 

He uas become so formidable to the Wings, that 
Ins familiarity uitli tiu 'Ministers jivos tlanioured at 
m Parliament, parhcularl> h} tno mcn,,nflcriiards 
ofgrcitnote, Aidibicand Walpqla j n; j !> 
Put, b} tliL disutiioii ofjns ^rent /ni iuU,h^ ini 
jiorbinec and desi^ii« uircnou at an, end, and /it c 
ing Ills sciauCh at last usUms, benhrpd , about June 
(1714) into IJtrkbhirc, uhero, in the house of a friend, 
he wrote wliat as as Uivii sujipp^fcd, hut hassinrc aji 
^Kared under the tule of I |ec 1 houglits on thepre- 
sent btatL of \(rniT^ 1 f n 1, 

While he nos wuibng in this retirement for ei cuts 
aShich time or chance might bring to pis'?, the death 
of tlic Queen brol c dou n at once the wliole sj stem of 
ior} Pohtid s and nothing remained but to nith- 
draw from'tbc implacability of triumphant Whig 
gism, and holter himself ni nnenvK,d ob^jcnrity 
1 he accounts of his rccejiUort in Ireland, giien by 
Lord Orrery and Dr Hclniw, /ire so diflcrcnt, that 
tjie, credit of the writers, both Undoubtedly y eraeious, 
cannot ibe saved, b\ith> qwppouTig, ubatl think is 
true, that they speak of di/Iefent times M’^htn Dc- 
Jan> say s, that he u os received w ith nspcct, be mean^ 
for the fu^t iortniaht, whea Ijp came to tal e legal 
c 2 po>? 
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possession, and when'Lotd Orrery tells that he 
pelted by the populate, he is to be undei stood of the 
time when, after the Queen’s death, he became a 
settled -'resident.' ' 

Tlie'Aichhishop of Dublin gave him at fiist some 
distu'ihance in the exeicisetif his jurisdiction , but it 
was sodn disc'oveied, that between j^rudence and in- 
tegrity he was seldom in the wiong ; and that, when 
he was iigbt, his spirit did not easily yield to oppo- 
sition 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a party, 
a’nd tile mtiigues of a court, they still kept his 
thoughts m agitation, as the sea fluctuates a while 
w’hen' the'stoim has ceased He theiefore filled Ins 
hoUi's 'wnth' sdm'e historical attempts, relating to the 
“ Change of bile Ministeis,” and ‘‘ the Conduct of 
the Ministiy'’’ He likewise is said to have wuitten 
a Histoiy of tbe Four last Years of Queen Anne,” 
which he began m her life-time, and aftenvaids la- 
bouied wuth great attention, but never published It 
was aftei his death in the hands of Lojd Orrery and 
Dr Kingj A book under that title was published,' 
wuth Sviift’s name, bj'^ Dr Lucas, of which I can 
only sajq that it seemed by no means to coiiespond 
with the notions that I had foimed of it, fiom a con- 
versation which >1 once heard belw'een the Eail of 
Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. ' - ‘ 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced 
Iiishman for life, and was to contrive how he might 
be best accommodated m a country where he con- 
sidered himself as in a state of exile.' It seems that his 
first recourse was to plet 3 ^ The thoughts of death 
rushed upon him, at this time, with such incessant 

impor- 
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importunity, that tliey took possession of his mind, 
when he rir«it waked, for imiu \cirs together 

He opened his house by i ptibhck table two days 
a week, and found his entertoninicnts gradually fre- 
quented by more nnd more Msitants of Icirning 
among the men, and of elegance among the women 
Mrs Johnson had left the country, and h\cd m lod"- 
jngs not far from the deanery On his publick day s 
slie regulated the table, but ip|)cared nt it as a mere 
guest, like other ladies 

On other days ht often dined, at a statetl price, 
witli Mr Worral, a clergyman of Ins catliednl, 
wbo«c hovwcwas recommended b\ tlic p'xjuhar iicat- 
ijcss and pleasantry of ins wife i o tins frugal mode 
of living, lie was first disposed by care to j>a\ some 
debts winch he bad contracted, and be continued it 
for tile pleasure of accumulating money Ills avarice, 
however, was not sufiered to obstruet the claims of 
Ins dignity lie was <crvtd in plate, and used to say 
tliat he was the jioorest gcnticin ui in Ireland, th it 
ate upon plate, and the richest that lived vvithout a 
coach 

IIov> be spent the rest of Ins time, and bow he cm 
ploy ed bis hours of studv, Ins been cnqiurcd with 
hopeless curiosity J or who can give an aceountof 
another s studies f Swift was not likely to admit uiy 
to his privacies, or to impart a minute account of his 
business or bis leisure ' 

Soon after (171(1) in his forty ninth year, he was 
privately married to Mrs Johnson, by Hr Ashe, 
JJisbop of Clogher, as Hr Madden told me, in tlie 
garden 7 he marriage made no change in their 
mode of life, they lived m different house*?, as be- 
fore. 



■fore ; nor did slic ever lodge in the deanery but wben 
Swift was seized with a fit of giddiness “ It would 
“ be difficult/’ says Loul' Orreiy, to pio\e tlial 
they were ever afteiuaids logcthei without a third 
‘^'person.” * 

The dean of St Patiick’s lived in a jnivate inan- 
ner, known and legaided only b}’’ his friends, till, 
about the year 1 / 20 , he, by a pamphlet, recom- 
mended to the lush the use, and consequently the 
improvement of then manufactuie. Fora man to 
use the productions of his own labour is surely a na- 
tural right, and to like best what he makes himself is 
a natural passion. But to excite this passion, and en- 
foice this right, appealed so criminal to those who 
had an mteiest in the English trade, that the prmtei 
vvasimpiisoned, and, asHawkesworth justly observes, 
the attention of the pubhek being by this outrageous 
resentment turned upon the jiroposal, the author was 
by consequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs Van Homrigh, a woman made 
unhappy by her admiration of wit, and ignominious- 
ly distinguished by the name of Vanessa, whose con- 
duct has been already sufficiently discussed, and 
whose history is too well known to be minutely re- 
peated She was a young woman fond of literatuie, 
whom Decanus, the Dean, called Cademis by trans- 
position of the letters, took pleasuie m diiectmgand 
instructing, till, from being proud of hispiaise, she 
grew fond of his person. Swift was then about foi ty- 
seven, at an age when vanity is stiongly excited by 
the amorous attention of a young woman If it be 
feaid that Swift should have checked a passion which 
he never meant to giatiFy, rebouise must be had to 

that 
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that extenuatioii winch he so much despised, " men 
"are but men ’ perhaps, fhone^er, he did not at 
first knou his own mind, and, as he represents him 
self,! was undetermined For his admission of her 
courtship, and his indulgence of Iierliopes after Ins 
marriage to Stella, no other honest plea can be found 
than that he dcla3ed a disagreeable discover) from 
time to time, dreading the immediate burst of dis 
tres*?, and watching /or a favourable moment She 
thought herself neglected, and died of disappoint- 
ment Jiaving ordered by her will the poem to be 
published, in which Cadenus had proclaimed her ex- 
cellence, and confessed his love The eftcct of the 
publication upon the Dean and Stella js thus related 
by Delany 

" I have good reason to believe tint tlic) botli 
" were greatly shocked and distressed (tbougli itma) 
"be differently^) upon this occasion The Dean 
" made a tour to the South of Ireland, for about tw o 
" months, at this time, to dissipate liis thoughts, 
" and give place to obloquy And Stella retired 
" (upon the earnest invitation of the owner) to tlie 
" house of a cheerful, generous, good inturcd friend 
" of the Deans, whom sliealna)s much loved oncl 
"honoured There mv informer often saw her and, 
" I have reason to believe, used Ins utmost endcav ours 
" to relieve, support, and amu‘!e her, m this sad 
" situation ' 

" One little incident he told me of on that occasion 
" I think I shall never forget As her friend was an 
' hospitable, open hearted man, well beloved, and 
‘ largely acquainted, it hapjiened one day that some 
^ ^ gentlemen dropl in to dinner, who were strangers 

" to 
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to Stella’s situation ; <and as the poem of Cademi'i 
“ and Vanessa was then the general topjck of coii^ 
veisation, one of them said, ‘ Surely that Vanessa 
must .he an extiaordmar}' woman, that could in- 
spire the Dean to nrite so ’finely upon her ’ Mrs. 
Johnson smiled^ and answeied, ^ that she thought 
that point not quite so eleai , ' for it was well 
“ known the Dean could wiite finely upon a broom-t 
stick’.'’ 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence was 
made by the “ Diapici’s Letteis” in 1724. One 
Wood of Wolverhampton, m StafFordshne, a man 
enterprising and lapacious, had, as is said, by a pre- 
sent to the Duchess of Munster, obtained a patent, 
empoweiing him to com one bundled and eighty 
thousand pounds of halfpence and fai things for the 
kingdom of Ii eland, in which theie was a \ ery incon- 
venient and embarrassing seal city of copper com , so 
that it was possible to lun in debt upon the credit of 
a piece of money , foi the cook or keepei of an ale- 
house could not refuse to supply a man that had silver 
in his hand, and the buyer would not leave his money 
without change 

The pioject was theiefore plausible The acarcitj', 
which was already great. Wood took care to make' 
greater, by agents who gatheied up- the old half- 
pence ; and was about to tin n his I31 ass into gold, 
by pouring the treasuies of Ins new mint upon Ire- 
land, when Swift, finding that the metal w^as debased 
to an enormous degiee, wrote Letters, under the 
name of 71 / Drapiej , to shew the folly of receiv- 
ing, and 'the mischief that must ensue by giving, 

. gold ' 
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gold 'ind sih*er for com \\ orth jicrhaps not i third part 
of its nominal value 

The nationjvVas alarmetl the ncu com os uni- 
versally refused but the governors of Irehnd con- 
sidered resistance to the Kings jntent as highly cri- 
minal and one Wliitshed, then Chief Justice, who 
had tried the printer of the former pamphlet, and 
sent out the Jury nine times b) clamour and 
menaces they were frighted intoa siecial verdict, now 
presented theUrapicr, but could not prevail on the 
Grand Jury to find llie bill ( 

Lonl Carteret and the Privy Council published a 
proclamation, offering tliree hundred jiounds for 
discovering the author of thelourth Letter Swift 
had concealed himself from his punters 'ind trusted 
onlj Ills butler, wlio transenbed the paper llic 
man, irnmediatcl) after the appeannee ol the jiro- 
clanntion, strollc<l from the house, ami staid out all 
mght, and part of the nc\t da) *1 licre was reason 
enough to fear that he had betrajtdhis ma*'t r for 
thereuard, but he came home, and the Dwan or- 
dered him to put ofTliis liver), and leave the house 
“for, sa)s he, “I l^nou that my life is in jour 
“ power, and I will not bear, out of fear, either 
“^your insolence 6r negligence The man eveuced 
his fiult with gi eat submission, and begged that lie 
might be confined in the house while it was in Ins 
power to endanger his master but the Dean reso- 
lutely tuined him out, without taking farther notice 
of him, till the teim of the inlorination had expired, 
and then received him again Soon afterwards he 
ordered him and the rest of hia servants into lus jire 
fence, witliout telling his intentions, and bade them 

take 
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take notice that then foil ow-«rn ant n.u no lonqa 
Robert the butlei , but tiiat hi*; integrity luul niudt. 
him Ml Blakcnc)^, verger of St Patrick^ , nn of- 
ficei nhee income between thirty and furty 
pound'? a year; yet he ‘Jtill rontiniu-d for ‘^oin*"' y ar::. 
to serve Ins old master as In'- butler^. 

Sw'ift was ]:now*n from this time In tlieapp'-llalion 
of The Dean. He was honoured b\ the populm as 
the champion, patron, and instriutoi of Inlnui, 
and gamed such pouci as, oornideivd lioth in is 
extent and duration, sraiai Iv any man heseMi en- 
joyed without grcatei wc'.ikii oi liiglu ‘1 ‘^tation 

lie w'as from this impoiUnt y.n the oracle of tin* 
tiaders, and the idol ol the rabbk, niul In eornr- 
qucncc was feared and com led ht all to wliom the 
kindness of tlietiadcis oi the populace was nece -aiy 
The Dvaptev was a sign; tlie Diapici was a liealth ; 
and which way soeici the eye oi thecai w.is tuiiud, 
some tokens were found of the nation''' giatitude to 
the Di apici 

Tlie benefit was indeed gieat , he had ie:^oited Ire- 
land horn a icry oppies«.i\c and picdatoij ln^aslon ; 
and the popularity which he had ganw d he was dili- 
gent to keep, by appeal ing for^^ ai d and zealous on 
eveiy occasion where the publick interest was sup- 
posed to be invohcd Nor did he much scmple to 
boast Ins influence; foi when, upon some attemiit" 
to regulate the com, Archbishop Boulter, then one of 
the Justices, accused him of cxaspeiating the people, 

An account somculnt diftcicnt from this isgncn bj Mr 
Shendan m his Life of Swift, p 5 J 1 R 

■ 
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he e\cu!pate<l himself b) sijuig, If I 'had lifted 
“ up my finger^ they 'would ha\e torn'^ou to 
‘ 'pieces ' ' 

But tfie pleasur6 of populant} w as soon interrupted 
b} domestick miserj Mrs Jolmson, whose conver- 
gition was to him tlicgrc^t ’^ofttner of the ills of life, 
began in' the jear of the Dnpitrs triumph to de- 
cline and'two jenrs afterwards was so wasted witli 
sickness, tint her recover} was consideretl ns liopc-^ 
less 

Swift was then m England, and had been invited 
by Lord Bolingbroke to pass the winter uitb him 
m France but this call of calamitv hastened 
him to Ireland, \ litre perhaps his presence con- 
tributed to restore her to iinjicrfect and tottering 
health 

He was now «o much at case, that (1727) ht re- 
turned to England whore he collected thi-ee v olumes 
of Miscellanies m conjunction with Pope, wlio pre- 
h\ed a querulous and apologetical Preface 
Tins important jear sent likewise into the world 
“ Gullivers Travch a production so new and 
strange, that it filled the reader w ith n mingliid emo- 
tion of merriment and amazement It was received 
with such avidit}, that the price of the first edition 
was raised before tlie second could be made it was 
read by the Iiigh and the low the learned and il 
literate Ciiticism was for a while lost m wonder, 
no rules of judgment v\ere applied to a bool w rit- 
ten m open defiance of truth and rt-g ulan ty But 
when distinctidni~carne to be made, the part which 
gave the least pleasure was that which describes the 

, Flj>ng 
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Flying Island, and that winch gave most disgust must 
be the history of the Houyhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his 
new work, the news of the King’s death ai rived , and 
he kissed the hands of the new King and Queen thiee 
days after their accession. 

By the Queen, when she was Trincess, he had been 
tieated with some distinction, and was well received 
by her in her exaltation ; but whether she gave hopes 
which she never took caie to satisfy, or he formed 
expectations nliicli she never meant to raise, the 
event wa*;, that he alwaj’^s afterwaids thought on her 
with malevolence, and particularly chaiged her with 
breaking her promise of some medals which she en- 
gaged to send him 

I know not wdiether she had not, in her turn, some 
reason for complaint A Letter w as sent hei , not so 
much entreating, as requiring her patronage of Mrs 
Baibei, an ingenious Iiishwoman, who was then 
begging subscriptions foi her Poems To this Letter 
was subscribed the name of Swift, and it has all the 
appeal ances of his diction and sentiments; but it was 
not wTitten in his hand, and had some little impio- 
prieties. When he was charged with this letter, he 
laid hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the impror 
babihty of the accusation , but never denied it , he 
shuffles between cowardice and veracity, and talks 
big when 'he says nothing^. 

He seems desiious enough of recommencing cour- 
tier, and endeavoured to gam the kindness of Mis 

^ It IS but justice to the Dean’s memory, to refer to Mi 
Shendab’s defence of him from this charge See the Life of 
Swift, p 458 R. 
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remembering what Mrs Masham had per- 
formed in foimer times but his fiattenes were, hi e 
tfiose of other wits, un'?uccessfiil the Ladj cither 
wanted power, or had no ambition of poetical im 
mortality 

He was seized not long afterwards by a fit of 
giddiness, and again heard of the sickness and dan- 
ger of Mrs Johnson He then left the liousc of 
Pope, as it seems, withaerj little ccremon} , find- 
ing two sick friends cannot Iwc together 

and did not write to him till he found himself at 
Chester 

He turned to a home of sorrow poor Stella was 
sinking into the gme, and, after a languishingde- 
caj of about two months died in Jicr fortj -fourth 
\eir,' on Fanii iry iS, iyj8 ' ddow much he wished 
lier life, his papei » shew nor can it be doubted that 
he dreaded the diath^of her whom he lorOd niost, 
aggravated b\ /the consciousness 'that himself iiad 
baStened U i ]> M i i j 1 1 

/ Beaut) and the pow cr of pleasing, the greatest ex- 
ternal advantages that woman can de irb or po scss, 
avere fatal lotlie unfortunate Stella Tbemanmliom 
she had t!ie misfortune to love was, as Helany ob- 
serves, fond of singularity, and desirous Uo make a 
mode of happiness for himself, 'different Irom the 
general cour&e of things and lorddr of Providence 
Prom the time of her arrival in^ Ireland he eein^ re- 
solved to keep her m Ins powet, and therefore hm 
dereda match sufficiently advantageous, b) accumu- 
lating unreasonable demands, and preacribing con- 
ditions that could not be performed While 'she 
was at her ow n disposal he did not consider Ins pos- 
session 
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session as secure , icscntment, ambition, oi caprice*, 
might scparatp them; he \\as theiefoie lesolvcd to 
make assmance double suie,” and to approj^nate 
lier by a private, man’iage, to which he liad annexed 
the expectation of all the pleasines of peifect fiiend- 
ship, witliout the uneasiness of conjugal restiamt, 
But with this state poor Stella n as not satisfied , she 
never was tieated as a wifej and to the uoild she had 
the appeal ance of a misticss She lived sullenly on, 
In hope that m tune he would oi\n and leceive her ; 
but the time did not come till the change of his inan- 
n6is and depiivation of his mind made her tell him, 
when he’offered to acknowledge her, that “ it nas 
too' late.’’ She then gave up heiself to soizonful 
lesenlment, and died undei the t 3 'ianny of him, by 
whbm she was. in the highest, degiee lo\ed and ho- 
nouied. ’ ' 

What weie her' 6laiins to this • eccenti ick tender- 
ness, by which" the laws of nalme were violated to 
letain her, cut losity will enquiie , but how shall it 
be gratified^ S\^ift s^^as-a lover; his testimony may 
be suspected - Delany and 'the Ii'ish saw with Sn ift’s 
eyes, and therefore add little confii mation That slie 
wasTiituous, beautiful, and elegant, inaveiylngh 
degiee, such admhation fioin such a lover makes it 
veiy piobable- ibut she bad not rhuch liteiatuie, for 
she could inot spell hei onn language , and of hei wit, 
so loudly ivauiited,! the smait sayings which Swift 
hnnself ha& collected afford no splendid specimen. 

The reader 'of Swift’s Lettei to a Lady on her 

Maniage,” may be allow*ed to doubt whether his 
opinion of female excellence ought implicitly to be 
admitted , for,' if his general thoughts on women 
■ ' . weie 
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were such as lie exhibits, -i \ery little sense in a Lad} 
j\oulcl enrapture, and 1*1 ^ery httlc virtue would 
astonish him Stelhs supremacj, therefore, was 
perl;aps onl> local slie was great, because her asso- 
dates were little 

_ In, some Remarks lately published op the Life of 
Swift, Ins marriage is mentioned as fabulous, oriloubt- 
ful but, alas * poor Stella, as Dr Madden told me, 
aelated hermelanchol) story to Dr Sheridan^ }vhen he 
attended her, as a clergyman to prepare her forj death 
and Delanj mentions it not wth doubt, but onl} 
with regrj-t never mentioned her^ without a 

^]g}i, f i^stof his hfe,waj5 spentjm Iielandj ^n^a 
country tp 1 Inch not even power almost despotic! , 
por ftattei V almo t ^dobtrou**, ,fO,uld reconcile ^him 
^■leso/netime^ v^ished^ to va$it Xnglan(l,ibut iilwa>s 
found j^om^ifeason of dclav, (jjHe^tell^j^ope, pn the 
decline of lift, that he liopes once more to see liin^ 
but; if not „,sa)s lie, ‘‘jwemust part a^ human 
“bemgs, have parted^ I, 

as 

Jus acquaintance from,hi5 table, aq(i|'i)ondered,)]'JiY 
lie^ivas deserted, JBijt he (joptiquejl hif, attention to 
thji, public, ^nd jirote/ropi ,5ime tojtime,^qch|^irec, 
twns, admopifions, , or, censures, jUS the, exigency pf 
pftairs, ,m„hi5 opinion, |inadq prqper , and nothing 
fell from his ^penpiiv am j„ , ^ 

In a, short jpoem on thePiesbytenans, whpmjhe 
ahvajs regarded with detestation, he bestowed one 
stricture upon B^tteswortli, a lawj ertCminent for ins 
insolence to the dergy, j which, from very consi- 
derable reputation, bi^ou^litJnm into immediate and 

univei al 


^ After the,, death ofjSteUd, his^benevol^O^i^Y' 
contracted, and ins seventy exasperated \ he, dro 
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universal contempt. Betteswoith, enraged at hrg 
dismace and loss, went to Snift, and demanded 
whether he was the authm of that poem ^ “Mi. 
“ Bettesworth,” ansncicd he, “ I nas in my youth 
“ acquainted with gieat lanyeis, who, knowing my 
“ disposition to satne, ad\ised me, tliatif any scoun- 
“ diel or blockhead whom I had lampooned should 

ask, Are yon the authoi of this paper I should 
“ tell him that I was not the author , and theiefore 
“ I tell you, Ml Bettesworth, that I am not the au- 
“ thor of these lines ” 

Bettesw 01 th was so little satisfied w ith this account, 
that he pubhckly pi ofessed his resolution of a violent 
and coipoial levenge," but the |nhahitants of St. 
Patiick’s distiict embodied themseUes m the Dean’s 
defence. Bettcswoith’declaied in Pailiament, that 
Swift had deprived. him of twelie hundred pounds a 

1 ' ‘ ■- *' t, 1 

Swift ^vas po]nilafa\\ hile by another mode of be- 
neficence. He set 'aside some hundreds to be lent in 
small sb?iis' to' the poor,' hoin five shillings, I think, 
to_ five 'pounds <He tobk'ho interest, and only le- 
qtni edlHtit, at repayment^ a'small fee should be given 
to the ac^comptant* but he requiied thk the da}-- of 
piomised'payment should be exactly kept A severe 



w as not 1 epaid This mi^ht have bech easify foi eseen : 
butfof'Mfe«S'\viftl\ad'th*ade no pfovlsibn of 'patience or 
pity " Heoidcred his debtbis^tb be’ sited" “A scveie 
crklitor'hasho popuWcharactei .'what thehw ashkel)^ 
to be said of' Iiirh wW employs the catchpoll under 
the appearance of chafify ?'The clamoui iigainst him 

W'llS 
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Was ]ou(3, and the resentment of the poiJulice out- 
rageous lie was therefore forced to drop his scheme, 
and own the follyof expecting punctuality from the 
poor’^ 

Hisa'^perit^ continually mcrc'i‘5ing con<temn^dhini 
to solitude and his resentment of solitude sharpened 
his asperity He was not, lio\ve\er, totallv deserted 
some men of leaining, and some women of elegance, 
often visited him and he wrote from tune to time 
either \erse or pro*:e of his aei^es lie willingly gaae 
copies, and is supposed to lw%e fdt no discontent 
when he saw them punted His favourite maxmi 
was, " Vi\e la bagatelle he thought trifles a ne- 
cessary part of life, and perhaps found them ne- 
ces&ar) to himself It seems impo«s)bIe to him to be 
idle, and his disorders made it difiicuU or dangerous 
to be long seriously studious, or laboiiously diligent 
The Io\e of case is always gaming upon age, and he 
had one temptation to petty amusements peculiar to 
himself, whate\er he did, he was sure to hear ap- 
plauded and such was his predominance overall 
that approached, that all their applauses were pro- 
bably sincere He that is much flattered soon learns 
to flatter himself we arc commonly tauglit oui 
duty by feai or shame, and how can they act upon 
the man who hears nothing but his own praises ? 

As hisyeais increased, his fits of giddiness and 
deafness ^rew more fiequent, and liis deafness made 

* Tills acc6unt i Cdntradictcd by Mr Shendnn who ivith great 
W-annth as erts fiomhi ounKnmvledgc that there was not one 
syllable of truth m this whole account from the beginning to the 
end See Life of Swift edit 1784 p 53” B 
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conversation difficult; they grew likewise more se- 
veie, till in 173d, 'as he was writing a poem called 
The Legion Club/’ he was seized with a fit so 
painful and so long continued, that he never after 
thought it jiroper to attempt any work of thought or 
labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was 
therefore no liberal enteitamei , but was le'^s fiugal 
of his wine than of his meat. When his friends of 
either sex came to him, m expectation of a dinner, 
his custom was to give every one a shilling, that 
they might please themselves with then jirovi- 
sion. At last Ins avaiice grew too powerful foi 
his kindness; he would lefuse a bottle of wine, 
and in Iicland no man visits wdiere he cannot 
dunk. 

Having thus excluded conversation, and desisted 
from study, he had neithei business noi amusement; 
'for, having by some iidiculous resolution, or mad 
vow, determined never to w'ear s])ectacles, he could 
make little use of books in his later yeais : his 
ideas therefore, being neithei lenovated liy discourse, 
nor ihci eased b}'' leading, ^w'oie gradually aw'ay, 
and left his mind vacant to the vexations of the 

t ^ 

hour, till at last his anger was heightened into 
madness. 

He however permitted one book to be published, 
which had been the production of former years ; 

Polite Conveisation,” which appeared 111 1738. 
The ‘^^Dnectionsfoi Servants” was printed soon after 
his death. These two peiformances shew a mind 
incessantly attentive, and, when it w'^as not employed 

upon 
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upon great things, busy wth inmiite occurrences 
It IS appaient that he must have had the Inbitof 
noting whatever he observed for such a number 
of particulars could never have been assembled bj 
the power of recollection 

He grew more violent, and his mental powers de- 
clined till (1741) it was found neces'^ary that legal 
guardians should be appointed of his person and for- 
tune He now lost distinction His madness was 
compounded of rage ami fatuity The Ia«t face 
that he knew was that of Mrs Wliiteway and her 
he ceased to know in a little tune His meat was 
brought him cut into moiuhluls, but he would 
never touch it while the sen ant staid, and at last, 
after it had stood perhajis on hour, would eat it walk- 
ing for he continued his old habit, and was on his 
feet ten hours a day 

TSte\t }ear (1742) he had an mftauimation m his 
left 6) e, winch swelled it to the size of an egg, witli 
boils in other parts he was kept long waking with 
the pain, and was not eoailj restrained by five atten- 
dants fiom tearing out his e}e 

The tumour at last subsided and a short inter-^- 
val of reason ensuing, in w Inch he knew Ins ph^ sician 
and his family, gave hopes of his recovery but in 
a few days he sunk into a lethargick stupidit), mo- 
tionless, heedless, and speechless But it is said, 
that, after a }ear of total silence, when his house 
keepe** on the 30th ol November, told him that 
the usual bonhres and illuminations were preparing 
to celebrate his birth daj, he answered, “ If is all 
‘ foil) , the) had better let jt alone 

D a 
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It IS remembeied, that he afterwards spoke now 
and then, oi gave some intimation of a meaning ; 
but at last sunk into perfect silencej which con- 
tinued till about the end of October, 1 744, wlien, 
in his seventy-eighth yeai, he expiicd without a 
struggle. 


WHEN 
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ift IS considered as in author, it is just 
to estinntc his powers bj tlicir cflccts In tlie reign 
of Queen Anne he turned the stream of popiihntj 
against tile Whigs, and must be confessed toln^t 
dictated for a time the political opmionsof the English 
nation In the succeeding reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder nnd oppre*fision nnd sitevved that wit, 
confederated with truth, had such force as authontj 
was unable to resist lie said truly of hinwelf, that 
Ireland " was his debtor It wns froin the tune 
when he first began to patronize the Irish, that thc^ 
may date tlieir riches and prospent) He taught 
them first to Know their own interest, their weiglit, 
and their strength, and g-ivc them «jnnt to a‘!ccrt 
that equality with thur fellow subjects to which 
th(^ haveever since been iniKingMt,orous advances, 
and to claim tlio^e rights which ihej Ime at last 
established Nor can thej be charged with iiignti>» 
tude to tlieir bcnefictor for tliev reverenced him ns 
a guardian, and obejed him as a dictator 

In his worKs he has given aerv difieroiit speci- 
mens both of sentiments and e\j)re'j*‘ion His 
“ of a Tub has little resemblance to his otlicr 
pieces It exhibits a vehemence nnd rapiditv of 
mind, a copiousness of iiiiiges andvivaoilj of dic- 
tion, such as he afterwards never possesved, or never 
everted It is of a mode so distmet and peculiar, 
that it must be considered bj itself wlnt is true of 
that, is not true of anj thing ehc which he Ins 
written 

In Ins other worKs is found an equable teiiour of 
easy language, wlucli rather trickles than flows 

Ills 
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Ills delight was m simphcity That he has in ]m 
’vv'oi ks no metajihoi . as has ]7cen s.mh is not true , hut 
hiiy few metajihois seem to he received rather by ne- 
cessity than choice He studied jnint) , and though 
perliaps all Ins stnetmes are not exact, )et it is not 
often that solecisms can he found , and i\hoc\er de- 
pends on Ins aiithoiity may geneially conclude him- 
self safe. Ills sentences aie ncvei too much dilated 
or contracted and it uill not be easy to hnd any 
embarrassment in the comjihcation of Ins el.uises, 
any inconsequence m Ins connections, or abiuptness 
in Ills tiansitions 

His style was nell smted to his thoughts, wincli 
are never subtilised by nice disquisitions, decomted 
by spaikhngconceits, elc\ated by ambitious senten- 
ces, or variegated by far-souglit leainmg He pfi\s 
110 couit to the passions , he excites neithei surprise 
nor adnniation , he alu a) s understands hnnselt , and 
his reader always understands him. the peiuscr of 
3uift wants little pie\ious knowledge, it will be 
sufficient that he is acquainted with common woids 
and common things, he is neitliei leqiiiiedto mount 
elevations, noi to explore piofundities , his passage 
IS always on a level, along solid giound, without 
asperities, without obstiuction 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Sw’ift’s desire to attain, and for having attained he 
deserves piaise Foi purposes merely didactick, wdien 
something is to be told that w as not know n before, 
it is the best mode , but against that inattention by 
W'hich known truths aie suffered to he neglected, it 
makes no provision, it insliucto, but does not pei- 
suade 
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By his political education he nas associated >Mth 
the Whigs but he deserted them hen they deserted 
their principles, yet without running into the con- 
trary e\treme he continued throughout his Jife to 
retain the disposition which he assigns to the 
Church of-England Man, of thinking commonly 
with the Whigs of the State^ and with the Tones of 
the Church 

He was a churchman rationally zealous he de- 
sired the prosperity, and maintained the honour, of 
the Clergj of the Dissenters he did not wish to m 
fringe the toleration, but he opposed their encroach- 
ments 

To his dutj as Dean lie was very attentive He 
managed the revenues of his church, \vith exact ceco- 
nomy and it is said b} Delanj, tliat more money 
»as, under his direction, laid out m repairs, than 
had ever been in the same time since its first erection 
Of his choir he was eminently careful and, though 
he neither loved nor understood musick, took care 
that all the singers were well qualified, admitting 
none without the testimony of skilful judges 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly 
communion, and distributed the sacramental ele- 
ments in the most solemn and devout manner with 
]iis own hand He came to church every morning, 
preached commonly in his turn, and attended the 
evening anthem, that it miglit not be negligently 
perfoinied ^ 

He read the service, "rather with a strong, nervous 
voice, than in a graceful manner his voice was 
" sharp and high toned, rather than harmonious 
He enteied upon the clerical state with liope to 
excel jn preaching , but complained, that, from the 

time 
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time of his political controversies^, “ he could only 

preach pamphlets ” Tins censure of liimsclf, if 
judgment be made fiom tliose seimons which have 
been punted, uas unieasonably se\eie 

The suspicions of his nichgion proceeded m a 
gieat measure fioni his dread of hyjiocrisy , instead 
of wishing to seem better, he delighted m seeming 
woisethan he was He went in London to early 
prayeis, lest he should be seen at chinch , he lead 
players to his seivantseveiy morning with such dex- 
teious seciecy, that Di Helany uas six months in 
his house befoie he knew' it He was not only caie- 
ful to hide the good wdneh he did, but w lUiiigly 
incuired the suspicion of evil which he did not. He 
forgot what himself had foimeily asserted, that hy- 
pociisy is less mischievous than open impiety Di. 
iDelany, with all his zeal foi his honoiii, has justly 
condemned this pai t of his chai actei . 

The person of Swuft had not many rcommenda- 
tions He had a kind of muddy complexion, w hich^ 
though he washed himself with oriental sci upulosity, 
did not look cleai He had a countenance soui and 
severe, which he seldom softened by any appeal ance 
of gaiety He stubbornly lesisted any tendency to 
laughtei 

To his domestickb he w'as natuially lough , and a 
man of a iigorous temper, wuth that vigilance of 
minute attention which his w'orks discover, must 
have been a master that few could beai . That he 
w'as disposed to do his servants good, on iinpoitant 
occasions, is po great mitigation ', benefaction can be 
but raie, and tyianmek peevishness is perpetual 
He did not spare the servants of otheis. Once, 

whep 
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uhen he dmed alone with the Earl of Orrery, he 
‘said of one that^^aited m the room^ “That man 
“has, since nesat to the table committed fitteen 

hvults What the faults were. Lord Oi rerj, 
from ivhom I heard the stor^, had not been atten- 
tne enough to di'scover Mj number may perhaps 
not be e\act 

In his oBconomy he practised a peculiar and offen- 
sive parsimonv, vvathout disguise or apology Tho 
practice of savangbemg once necessary , became habi- 
tual and giew first ridiculous^ and at last detestable 
But his avarice, though it might exclude pleasure, 
was never suffered to encroach upon his viifue He 
a\as frUjjil bj mchnation, but liberal bj principle 
and if the purpose to which he destined his little ac- 
cumulations be remembered with his distribution of 
occasional chant)-, it will perhaps appeir, that he 
only liked one mode of e\j)en‘?e better tlian anotlier, 
and saved merely tint he might have ‘something to 
give He did not grow rich b) injuring his suc- 
ces&or*’ but left both Laiacor and the Deanery more 
valuable than he (ound them — With all this talk of 
his covetousness and generosity, it should be remem- 
bered, that he was never rich 1 he revenue of his 
Deaueij was not much more than seven hiindied a 
year 

His beneficence v\as not graced with tenderness 
or cuilitj he relieved without pitv and assisted 
w ithout kindness so tint those w ho w tre fed b) him 
could hardly love him 

He made a rule to himself to give but one piece 
ot a time and therefore always stored his pocket 
^vith coins of different value, 


What- 
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Whatever he did, he seemed •^’viliing to do in a 
manner peculiar to himself^ without sufficiently con- 
sidering, that singularitj^ as it implies a contempt of 
the geneial piacticc, is a kind of defiance which 
justly provokes the hostility of ridicule ; he, there- 
fore, wdio indulges peculiar habits, is w’oise than 
otheis, if he be not better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope may afford 
a specimen. 

“ Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt w’ay, that is 
mistaken by strangers for ill-naturc ’Tis so odd, 
that there’s no describing it but by facts I’ll tell 
“ you one that first comes into my head. One even- 
mg, Gay and I went to see him . you know’ how 
“ intimately we W’ere all acquainted On our coming 
in, ^ Heyday, gentlemen, (says the Doctor) what’s 
the meaning of this visit ^ How^ came \ ou to 
leave the great Lords that you aie so fond of, to 
come hither to see a poor Dean ’’ ^Because we 
“ would rathei see you than any of them.’ Ay, 
any one that did not know so w'ell as I do might 
believe you. But since you are come, 1 must get 
some supper for you, I suppose’ ' No, Doctoi, 
we have supped already.’ ‘ Supped aheady ^ that’s 
“ impossible ’ why, ’tis not eight o’clock yet That’s 
veiy strange ; but if you had not supped, I must 
“ have got something for you. Let me see, w’hat 
should I have had ^ A couple of lobstei s ; ay, 
“ that would have done very well ; tw’o shillings 
tarts, a shilling but you will drink a glass of 
wine w’lth me, though you supped so much before 
your usual time only to spare my pocket ?’ No, 

■* Spence 
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wc had rather talk with \ou than dunk nith }ou * 
‘f— f But if jou had supped uitli me, las m all rea- 
son }oii ought to have done, ^on must then have 
“ drank with me — A bottle of wme, two shillings 
« — tv\ o and tv\ o IS four, undone is five just two 
" and siK pence a piece There, Pope, there s Inlf 
“ a crown for you, and tlieres another for you. Sir 
for I' wont save any thing by you, I am deter- 
mined —This v\ as all caid and done vv ith his usual 
seriousness on such occasions and, m spite of 
everything vvecouM say to the contrary , he actually 
obliged us to take the money ’ 

In the intercourse of f imihor life, be indulged 
lusdi^iposition to petulanceand sarcasm, and thought 
himself injuied if the Iicentiou'^ness ot his railleiy, 
the freedom of his censures, or the petulance of his 
fi oheks, vv as resented or repressed He predominated 
over his companions with very Iiigh ascendency, 
and probably would bear none over vvliom he could 
not predominate To give him advice was, in the 
style of his fntnd Dclany, * to venture to speak to 
him Tills customary superiority soon grew too 
delicate for truth and Sw ift, \y ith all his penetration, 
allowed himself to be delighted with low flattery 
On all common o^’casions, he habitually affects a 
sty Ic of arrogance, and dictates rather than persuades 
This authoritative and magisterial language he e\- 
pected to be receivevi as his jiecuhar mode of jocula- 
rity but he apparently flatteied his own ariogance 
bv an assumed imperiousness, in which he was ironi- 
cal only to the resentful, and to the submissive *!uth- 
ciently serious 

He told stones with great felicity, and delighted 
in doing what he knew himself to do well he was 

there- 
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theiefoic captivated by the rcFpectful silence of a 
steady listener, and told the same tales too often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking 
alone , for it was his rule, hen he had spoken a 
minute, to give room by a pause for any other speaker. 
Of time, on all occasions, he was an exact computer, 
and knew the minutes required to ei;ery common 
operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there \\ as in his con- 
versation, what appears so frequently m his Letters, 
an affectation of familiarity with the Great, and am- 
bition of momentary equality sought and enjoyed by 
the neglect of those ceremonies which custom has 
established as the barriers between one order of so- 
ciety and another. This transgression of regularity 
was by himself and his admirers termed greatness of 
soul But a great mind disdains to hold any thing by 
courtesy, and therefore never usuips what a lawlul 
claimant may take away He that encioachcs on 
another’s dignity, puts himself in his power , he is 
either repelled w'lth helpless indignity, or endured 
by clemency and condescension. 

Of Swift’s geneial habits of thinking, if his Let-» 
ters can be supposed to aftbid any evidence, he was 
not a man to be either loved or envied He seems 
to have W'asted life in discontent, by the lage of neg- 
lected piide, and the languishment of unsatisfied 
desire He is quei uloiis and fastidious, ariogantand 
malignant, he scarcely speaks of himself but with 
indignant lamentations, oi of otheis but with insolent 
supeiioiity when he is gay, and with angry contempt 
when he is gloomy From the Letters that pass 
between him and Pope it might be inferred that they, 

wnth 
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With ArbutUuot '\nd Gaj, Ind engrossed all the un- 
iderstanding'ind viitue of mankind that theirments 
filled the world , or that tlierewas no liope of more 
They shew the age involved in darkne^Sj and shade 
the picture with sullen emulation , 

, When the Queen s death drove him into Irehndj 
lie might be allowed to regret for a time the inter- 
ception of his views, the extinction of his hopes, 
and his ejection from ga} scenes, important emplo;y- 
ment, and plendid friendships but when time had 
enabled reason to prevail over vexation, tlie com- 
plaints, which at first were natural, became ridicu- 
lous because the) were useless But querulousness 
was now grown habitual, and he cried out when he 
probably had ceased to feel His reiterated wailings 
persuaded jBolingbroke that he was real!) willing to 
quit Ips deanerv for an English parish and Bohng- 
broke procured an exchange, which was rejected 
and Swift still retained the pleasure of complam- 
mg 

The greatest difficulty that occurs, m anal) sing his 
(Character, is to discover by what depravity of intel- 
lect he took delight m revolving ideas, from whicli 
almost every other mind shrinks with disgust The 
ideas of pleasure, even when criminal, may solicit 
the inngmition but what has disease, deformity, 
and filth, upon which the thoughts can be allured to 
^dwell ? Delan) is willing to think that Swifts mind 
was not much tainted vvith this gross corruption be- 
fore his long visit to Pope He does not consider 
how hedegiades his hero, by making him at fifty- 
nine the pup I of turpitude, and liable to the mahg7 
nant mfiuuice of an ascendant mind But the trutli 

is 
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is that Gullivei had described his Yahoos before 
the visit; and he thatha'd foinied those images had 
nothing hlthy to learn. 

I have heie given the chaiacter of Swift as he 
exhibits himself to my perception ; but now let ano- 
thei be heard who knew him better. Bi. Delany, 
after long acquaintance^ desciibes him to Lord Or- 
rery m these tei ms : 

“ My Loid, when you consider Swift’s singular, 
“ peculiar, and most varigated vein of w it, always 
intended lightly, although not always so nghtly 
directed , delightful 111 many instances, and salu- 
taiy even wheie it is most oflensive. when you 
consider his strict truth, ins foi titude in resisting 
oppiession and aibitiaiy power, his fidelit}* m 
fnendship ; his smceie love and zeal for religion ; 
“ his uprightness ill making light resolutions, and 
“ his steadiness m adheimg to them , Ins caie of his 
church, its'choir, its occonoiny, and its income ; 
his attention to all those that pi cached m his ca- 
“ thedral, m oider to then amendment in pionuncia- 
tion and style, as also his lemaikable attention 
“ to the interest of his successois, pieferably to his 
own pi esfent emoluments, his imincibiepatiiotisnij 
even to a country w Inch he did not lo\e ; Ins very 
various, well-devised, well-judged, and extensive 
chanties, throughout Ins life, and Ins whole for- 
“ tune (to say-notlnng of liis wife’s) conveyed to the 
“ same Chilstian purposes at his death; chanties^ 
fiom which'he could enjoy no honour, advantage, 
“ or satisfaction of any kind m this w^oild, when 
you consider Ins nonical and humoious, well 
as his serious schemes^ -for the promotion of true 

rehr 
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" religion nml % irtue his success lu soliciting for the 
“First Fruits nnd Tncntieths, to the unspeakable 
“ benefit of the Lstablishcd Church of Ireland and 
“ his felicity (to rate it no higher) m giving occasion 
“ to the building of fiftv neiv churches m J ondon 
“ All tins considered, the cliaracter of Ins life 
“vmU appear like tliat of Ins writings they will 
“ bothbeartobcrc-considcredandrc L\ainincd with 
“ the utmost attention, and always discover new 
“ beauties and e\ccllenccs ujH>n every examination 
“They will bear to be considtrtd as the sun, m 
“ which the brightness will hide the blemishes and 
“ whenever petulant ignorance, pride, malice, nialtg- 
“ nitv, or envy mterjioses to cloud or sully Ins 
“ fiine, I tal c upon me to pro iounce,that thecchpsc 
“ will not 1 ist lung 

“ Fo conclude— Vo man cverde cned better of 
“any countrv, than Swift did of Ins a stcadv, 
“ persevering, inflexible friend , a wise, a watchful, 
“ and a faithful counsellor, under many severe trials 
“and bitter persecutions, to the manifest hazard 
“ botli of Ins liberty and fortune 

“ lie lived a blessing, he died a benefactor, -and 
“ his name will ever live an honour, to Ireland ’ 


IN 
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IN the poetical woihs of Dr Swift there not 
much upon w Inch the ci itick can c\ci cise Ins pow ei ■<. 
They aie often h\nnoioii% alnuM alwa}s lii^ht. and 
have the qualitic'; whicli leconnnend ‘•uch coinposi- 
tionSj easincs<^ and ".ntty 'i'hey aie, for the lno'^t 
pai'tj what then authoi intended The diction l^ 
coirectj the nuinbeis aie smooth, and the ihyincs 
exact. Thcie seldom occm-^ a haid-labouicd e\pi( 
Sion, oi a redundant epithet , all Ins i cr^c'; exem- 
plify Ins own definition of a good ‘'tylc, they con'^ist 
of piopei woids in jiropei place':” 

To dmdc this collection into clashes and shed 
Iiow^’ some pieces aic gioss, and some aie tidling, 
would be to tell the leadei what he knows aheady, 
and to find faults of which the authoi could not he 
ignoiantj who certainly wiote often not to Ins judg- 
ment, but Ins humom 

It w’as said, m a Pieface to one of the Iiish edi- 
tions, that Swift liad newer been known to take a 
single thought fiom any wiitei, ancient or modem 
This IS not liteiall}’ ti ue , hut pciliaps no w i itei can 
easily be found that lias boi rowed so little, oi that 
in all Ins excellences artd all his defects, has so well 
maintained his claim to be consideied as origmah ’ 
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W^ILLIAM BHODMC ifas bom m Chcslfirc; 
as IS «ijd, 0 f very mean parents Of the place of 
Ills birth, cff the first part of Ins hie, I ln\c not 
been able to gam anj intelligence He nas ctlu 
cated ujjon the foundation at Eton, and was cap 
tarn of the school a whole ^cm*, without an) va- 
cancy, by which he might ln\c obtained a scholar- 
ship at Kings College Being by this delay, such 
as ts said to Iiaie h ippencd \ery rarely, superannu- 
ated, he was sent to St John s College by the contn- 
Imtions of his fnen<K, where he obtained a small 
evhibition 

At hi8 college he lived for some time m the same 
chamber with the well known Ford, by whom I 
have formerly heard him desenbed as a contracted 
scholar and a mere versifier, unacquainted with life, 
and unskilful m conversation His addiction to 
metre was then such, that his companions familiarly 
called him Poet When he had opportunities of 
mingling with mankind, he cleared himself, as Ford 
likewise owned, from great part of his scholastic^ 
rest 

Voh XI I> 
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He appeared early in the woild as a translator of 
the “ lhadb” into pro^c, in oonpiiK’iion with 0/ell 
and Oldisuoith Hon their stneral jiiris v.err 
distiibuted is not hnoun. T Ins is the tianslalion of 
which Ozell boasted as sujienor, in 'Foland’s opi- 
nion, to that of Pope it has long since vanished, 
and IS now in no dangei liom the criticlcs. 

He was intiodnced to Mi. Pope, who was then 
visiting Sir John Cotton at linglty near Cani- 
hridtre, and gained so much of Ins esiecin, that he 
\^as employed, I behc^e, to nuke extracts from 
Eustathius for the notes to the tianslation of the 
“ Iliad and in the volumes of jioetiy jiahlished 
h}’' Lintot, commonly called “ Pope •' Miscellanies.’’ 
many of his early pieces weie in^'Crted. 

Pope and Broome were to he yet moie closely 
connected M^hen the success of the Iliad” ga\e 
encouragement to a vel^lon of the ‘‘ Odyssc) , ’ Pope 
w'eaiy of the tod, called Fenton and Broome to his 
assistance; and, tahmg only half the work upon 
himself, divided the other half between his partners, 
giving four hooks to Fenton, and 'eight to Broome 
Fenton’s books I have enumerated m his life ; to the 
dot of Broome fell the second, sixth, eighth, cleientb, 
twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and twenti’-tliird, 
together with the hurlhen of w riting all the notes 

As this tianslation is a veiy important event in 
poetical history, the leader has a light to knoiV upon 
what grounds I cstabhsli my nai ration Tliat the 
version w^as not wholly Pope’s, ivas alw ays know n ; 
he had mentioned the assistance of tw o fi lends in 
his proposals, and at the end of the work some ac- 
count is given by Bioome of their diffeient parts 

winch 
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^lucMiowever mentions on?} five booU is Written 
by the coadjutors the fourth and t>ventieth by 
1 enton the sixth, the t.le\ enth, and the eigliteenthj 
b\ lumseir though Pojm?, in an advertweinent pre- 
fixed afterwards to a neu volume of his norhs^ 
claimed onh tneUe A natural cunosit}, after the 
real conduct of so great m iindertal ing, incited me 
once to enquire ot Dr Waiburton, who told me, 
in his warm language, that lie thought the relation 
given m the note “ a he but that he was not able 
to ascertain the several shares The intelligence 
which DrvWirbuiton could not afford me, I ob- 
tained fiom Mr Langton, to whom Mr Spence had 
imparted it 

The price at which Pope purclnsed this assistance 
was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton and five 
hundred to Broome, witli as man} copies as he 
wanted for his friends, which amounted to one hun- 
dred more IJie payment made to Fenton I know 
not but b} lieiixa} , Broomes is very distinctly told 
b} Pope, m the notes to the Dunciad , 

It IS evident tliat, according to Popes own osti- 
mate Broome was uni mdl} treated ,,^ffour books 
could merit three hundred pounds, eight and all the 
notes, equivalent at Icist to four, Jiad certuiil} a 
right to more than six , 

( Broome probably considered himself as injured, 
and there Was for some tune more tlian coldness be- 
tween him and his employer He always spoke of 
Pope as too much a lover of money and Pope pur- 
sued bun with avowed hostility for he not only 
named him tlisrespectfally m the “Dunciad, but 
quoted him imore tlian once in the “ Bathos, as a 
{ r 2 pro- 
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prdflciciu in the Art of Sinking and in his 
^lumeration of the different kinds of poets distin- 
guished for the profound, he reckons Broome among 
“ the Pal rots who repeat another’s words in such a 
lioarse odd tone as makes them seem their own.” 
I have been told that they were afterwards reconciled j 
but t am afraid their peace was wnthout friendship 
He afterlvards published a Miscellany of Poems^r 
which is inserted, with corrections, m the late com- 
pilation 

He never rose to a very high dignity in the Church. 
He Was some time rector of Sturston in Suffolk, 
wheie he married a w'ealth}^ ividow , and afterwards, 
when the Kmgvisited Cambridge ( 1728) became Doc- 
tor of LaWs He was (in August, 1 728) presented by 
the CioWn to the rectory of Pulliam in Norfolk, 
which he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given 
him by the Lord Cornwallis, to whom he was chap- 
lain, and who added the vicaiage of Eye m Suffolk 
he then resigned Pulliam, and retained the other two. 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poe- 
tical, and amused himself with tianslating: Odes of 
Anacreon, which he published in the Gentleman s 
“ Magazine,” under the name of Chester. 

He died at Bath, November Id, 1745, and was 
bulled m the Abbey Church 

Of Broome, though it cannot be said that he was 
a great poet, it would be unjust to deny that he was 
ah excellent Versifier , his lines aie smooth and sono- 
rous, and his diction is select and elegant His rhymes 
are sometimes unsuitable; in his Melancholy,” he 
makes breath rhyme to birth m one place, and’ to 
earth m anotlier. Those faults occur but seldom ; ' 

and 
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and lie bad such poncr of words and numbers as 
fitted him for translation but m his original worksj 
recollection seems to ha\e been his business more 
than invention His imitations are so apparent^ that 
it IS part of his readers employment to recall the 
\erses of some former poet Sometimes he copies 
the most popular writers, for he seems scarcely to 
endeavour at coneealment and sometimes he picks 
up fragments in obscure comers His lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the sting of pain th3 thoughts beguile. 

And make afllictiuns objects of a smile, 

f 

brought to my mind some lines on the death <?f 
Queen Mar^, written b) Barnes, of whom I should 
not have expected to find an imitator 

But thou, O Muse* v^hose sweet nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathless song, 
Canst stinging plaguts with easy thoughts bfguUCf , 
)/aie pains and tortures objects of a smile 

To detect his imitations were tedious and useless 
WInt he takes he seldom makes worse and he 
cannot be justly thought a mean man, whom Pope 
cliose for an associate, and whose cp-operation was 
considered by Pope s enemies as so important, that 
he was attacked by Henley with this ludicrous dis 
tich 

Pope came off clean with Homer but they say 
Broome went before, and kindlj swept the waj 
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Alexander pope boin in London’', 

May 22, lOSS, of parents whose lank or station 
\\as nevei ascei tamed* ^^e are mfonned that they 
were of gentle blood," that Ins fathei was of a 
family of which the Earl of Downe was the head , 
and that Ins mother w'as the daughter of \^hlham 
Turner, Esqune, of Yoik, who had likewise thiee 
sons, one of whom had the honoui of being killed, 
and the other of dying, in the seivice of Chailes the 
Fust , the thud wms made a geiieial ofticer m Spain, 
from whom the sistei mhci ited what sequestrations 
and forfeituies had left in the faniilv 

V 

This, and tins only, is told by Tope, who is 
more willing, as I haie heaid obseived^ to shew' what 
his fathei was not, than wdiat he was It is allowed 
that he giew rich by trade, but whethei m a shop 
or on the Exchange W'as nevei discovered till Mr. 
Tyeis told, on the authoiity of Mis Racket, that he 
was a hnen-draper in the Strand Both paientsw'ere 
papists 

In LombarcVstieet, accoid,ing to Dx Wailon C 
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Pope from Ins birtli of a constitution tender 
and delicate but is said to have shenn remarkable 
gentleness and sweetness of disjiosttion The weak- 
ness of lus bod} continued tlirough his hfe^ but 
the mildne s of his mind perhaps ended with his 
childhood His voice when he was }oung, was 
so pleasing, that he was called m fondness “ the 
“ little Nightingale ** 

Being not sent carl} to school, he was taught to 
read by an aunt and when lie was «even or eight 
\ ears old, became a lov cr of books He first learned 
to write b} imitating printed books a species of 
penmanship m winch he retained great excellence 
through hib whole life, though his ordmar) hand was 
not elegant ' 

Wlien he was about eight, he was placed m 
Hampshire under lavemer, a Ilomidi priest, who, 
b} a method very rarel} practiseal, taught him the 
Greek and Latin rudiments together He was now 
fir'it regularl} initi itca in poctr} b\ the perusal of 
“Ogilbys Homer, and *‘Sand}s Ovid Ogd* 
b} s assi«!tance he never repaid with an} praise but 
of Sand}s lie declared, m his notes to the “ Iliad, 
tlntHnglish poetry ovvcil much of its beauty to his 
translations Sand} s very raiely attempted original 
composition 

From the care of Taverner, under whom his pro-^ 
ficiency w as considerable, he was remov ed to a school 

I 

* Tins weakness was so great that he constantly wore stajs as 
I have been a-suicdbya waterniamt Tssiekcnham who inlift 
ing Imn into hts boat had often felt them His method of taking 
the’air on the water was to have a sedan chair in the boat m 
which he at with the ghsaea down 11 
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at Twyford ne?r Winchester, und again in another 
school about Ilyde-paik Comer, from nhich he 
used sometimes to stioll to the playhouse . and u as so 
delighted wijih theatrical exhihitions, that jie formed 
a kind of a play from “ Ogilby s Iliad,’' uith some 
veisesofhis own intermixed, v\liich he persuaded 
his school-fellows to act, with tlie addition of Ins 
piastei’s gardener, w ho pepsonated A]a\ 

Atthe two last schools hcii'^ed to represent limiMdf 
ps having lostpartof whatTaseinei had taught him ; 
and on Ins master at Twyford he had alre,idy exer- 
cised hib poetry ni a lam^ioon Yet under tho':e 
masters he tianslated more tlian a fourth part of the 
“ Metamorphoses ” If he kept the same pr<iportion 
in his other exeicises, it cannot be tlioiiglit that hi'' 
loss was great. 

He tells of himself, m Ins poem';, that he lisjfd 
“ m numbers and u'?ed to sar lliat he could not 
remember the tune when he began to make \cr’'C«;. 
In the style of fiption it might have been ^aid of him 
as of Pindai, that eslien he lay in Ins ciadle, “ the 
“ bees sw'armed about )ns mouth ” 

About the tune of lh,e devolution, his father^ 
who w'as undoubtedly disajipomled by the siifldcn 
blast of Popish prospeiity, quilted his trade, and 
retired to Bnifield in Windsor Foiest, nith about 
twenty thousand pounds , foj »vi)icb, be*mg consci- 
entiously determined not to entiust it to the go’iern- 
mentj. he found no bettei use than that of locking , 
it up m a chest, and taking fioni it what his expen- 
ces lequired, and his hfe w’^s long enpiigh to con- 
sume a great part of it, befoi e his son came to the 
inheritance. ' 


To 
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To Timfield Pope \\ as cilled b} hie father when he 
was about tvrelve years old and there he Iiad for a 
few months the assistance of one Deane, another 
priest, of whom he learned on!^ to construe a little 
of “ Tully s Oftices How Mr Deane could spend, 
with a boy who had translated co much of " Orid, 
some months over a small part of “ TuIIy s OfhceV 
It is now vain to enquire 

Of a youth so successfully emplojed, and so con- 
spicuously improved, a minute account must be na- 
turally desired but cunosit / must be contented wdb 
<;onfused, imperfect, and sometimes improbable in- 
telligence Pope, finding little advantage from ex- 
terna] help, resolved tbenceforvv ird to duect himself 
find at twelve formed a plan of study, which he com- 
pleted with little other incitement than the desire of 
pxcellence i ^ j 

' His primary and principal purpose was to be a 
'poet, With which his father accidentally concurred, 
by proposing subjects, and obliging him to conect 
his performances b} manj reyisals after which the 
'pld gentleman, when he was satisfied, would say, 

these are good rhv mes ' 

In his perusal of the English poets he soon distin- 
guished the versification of Dryden, which he con- 
sidei ed as the model to be studied, and was impressed 
with such veneration for his instructor, that he per- 
suaded some friends to take him to the coffee house 
which Drjden frequented, and pleaded himself witli 
having seen him 

Drjden died May 1, some da)s before 

Pope was twelve so early must he therefore have 
' felt the power of harmony, and the zeal of genius 

Who 
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Who does not v;isb that Di3’’den could have known 
the value of the homage that was paid him, and 
foreseen the gieatness of his young admirer ^ 

The eai best of Pope’s pi oductioiis is his “ Ode 
on Solitude,” written before he as tw el\ e, in 
which theie is notliing more than otliei forward boys 
have attained, and w'hich is not equal to Cow le} 's 
performances at the same age 

His time was now' whollj'’ spent in reading and 
writing. As he read the Classicks, he amused liiiii- 
self with tianslating them; and at fourteen made a 
version of the first book of the Tliebai*',” which, 
with some levision, he aftcrwaids published lit 
must have been at this time, if he had no help, a 
consideiable proficient in the Latin tongue. 

By Dryden’s Fables, wdiich had then been not 
long published, and weic much m the bauds of ])oo- 
tical readeis, he w'as templed to tiy his own skill 111 
giving Chaucer a more fashionable apjieaiance, anil 
put “ Janiiaiy and May,” and the “ Piologue ol 
“the Wife of Bath,” into modem English. He 
translated likewise- the Epistle of “ . Sajiplio to 
“ Phaon” from Ovid, to complete the veision which 
was before impeifect; and wiote some othei small 
pieces, which he aftei wards piinttd 
' He. sometimes imitated, the English poets, and 
profesWd to have wnatten at fointeen his poem iqion 
^'Silence,” after Rochesters “Kothing.” He had 
now formed his versification, and the smoothness' of 
his numbers surpassed his oiigmal. but this is a 
small part of his piaise , he discovers .such acquaint- 
ance both w'lth 'human life and public affairs, as is 
' ' not 
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not c isil) coiiLcu cd to Imc been 'itt'iiinble b} a boy 
of fourteen m ^Vindsor I orcst 

Jvext }cir bo was cle&irou^ of opening to bnn'?elf 
neiv sources of knowledge, bv making himself ac 
quaintcd with modem languages and remoaed for 
a time to I ondon, that he might stud} 1 rcncji and 
Italian, which, as he de*«ircd nothing more than to 
read them, were b} diligent application «50on dis- 
patched Of Italian learning he docs not appear to 
have ever made much use in Ins subsequent studies 
He then returned to Binficld, and delighted him- 
self with liis own poetrv He tnenl all styles, and 
man} subjects He wrote a corned}, a tngcti}, an 
epicl poem, with paner}ricl s on all the jirinccs of 
Europe and, as lie confe e**, ** thought himself 
the greatest genius tint ever v^ as Self tonfidence 
IS the first requisite to great undertakings He, 
indeed, who forms his opinion of himself uisolitude, 
wathoiit knowing the powers of otJicr inqi^ isvciy 
liable to errour but it was tJie fi licit} of Pope to 
rate himself at his real value » 

Most of his puerile productions were, b} liis ma- 
turer judgment, afterwards destro} ed " Alcander,’’ 
the epic poem, was burnt b} the persuasion of At- 
terbur} The traged} was founded on the legend of 
St Genevieve Of the comedv there is no account 
Concerning Ins studied it is related, tint he trans- 
lated “ I ull} on Old Ah® titid that, besides his 
books of poetry and criticism, he read “ Penijile s 
“ Essa}s and “ Locke on Human Understanding 
His reading, though Ins favourite authors are not 
known, appears to have been sufhcientlv extensive 

and 
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and multifarious ; for his early pieces shew, ivith 
sufficient evidence, his knowledge of books. 

He that is pleased with himself easily imagines 
that he shall please others. Sir William Trumbull, 
who had been ambassador at Constantinople, and se- 
cretary of state, when he retired from business, 
fixed his residence m the neighbourhood of Binfield. 
Pope, not yet sixteen, was intioduced to the states- 
man of sixty, and so distinguished himself, that their 
interviews ended in friendship and correspondence. 
Pope was, through his whole life, ambitious of splen- 
did acquaintance; and he seems to have wanted 
neither diligence nor success in attracting the notice 
of the great ; for, fi om his first entrance into the 
world, and his entrance was very early, he nas 
admitted to familiarity with those whose rank or 
station made them most conspicuous 

From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, as an 
ailthor, may be propeily computed He now wiote 
his pastorals, which v, ere shewn to the poets and 
criticks of that time, as they well deserved, thej’^ 
were lead with admii ation, and many piaises neie 
bestowed upon them and upon the Preface, which 
IS both elegant and learned m a high degiee; they 
were, however, not published till five yeais aftei- 
waids. ' 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished 
among the English Poets by the early exertion of 
their powers, but the works of Cowley alone w'eie 
published m his childhood, and therefoie of him 
only can it be certain that his puerile performances 
recen ed no improvement from his maturer studies. 

At 
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At tliK tina )>ejnn IiMncqinintmrr uitli \\ >clin'- 
Ic\, n nnn uho H'dn^tn tnxclnd ninoii" ln« coil 
Uin|>onrics lii« fill! <ljirr of rrpiitnlion, to lni< lu-f n 
c<tccmc<! uiiliout Mrtue, nm! uitliout 

humour proutl of hi« notice , \\ ) r)i( r- 

lt\ wrote in hn |»pit«e, nliiHi lit tnt clnr^^l 
In ntnni* withirntinj, to|iitii«I0 ami ihn 
fora white to (litter oni inothir It i< pli’Kiiit to 
remark how r<v»n I*ojk emt of nn author, 

niuH c’^n to In it cniu k* with ronti nipt, iliou<,h )ie 
ImUd ^iinireil iiolhiiv them 

Butiht fon(!ne<*<of M^ihtrhn wi< limviohntto 
lail Iln f<tceni of Poj>t \\\% kucIi, tint he •ub 
sonu {KKni< to ht< n\nton , and win n Tojk^ 
perhaps proud of <iuch <v»nfi(linrt, wn< nunicienlly 
bold m liK rrilienmt, and ldK.nl in ln< ahi ntion< 
tliL old feribhltr aojto t*> ict Ins pagi « dtfjwtl 
and flit moia pam from the dcUriion than content 
from the amtndimnt of hn fiuh< Jhi) pirteil 
but Pope alwais couMdcnal htrn iMtli kindm« nnd 
anited him a Iitlli tmit lx fore he dietl 

Aiwtlur of In t irlv corns|X)mlujts waa Mr 
Cromwell, ofwhom I hm It irind nothin" parlicu 
hr but ih it Ik u<ed to nd< a liuntm„ m a t)e wi^ 
lie was fond, nnil ptrliaps % iin, of nmusiiijjhiinw If 
withpoetf) nud criticism, ami sometime s t.int liH 
jx-rforinam c*s to J’o|k., who did not forbear such 
remarks as were now and tliui uiiwilcume Po|x, 
m Ins turn, put tlie jiucnile acrsion of Statius'* 
into his hands for correction 

rhtircorrnpondcnce nHorded tJie puhhckils first 
knoivicdgc ofPopes (jiistolafy powers fot his I et 
tirs Were {,Kxn b\ Citunwtil to one MnJ Thomas 

and 
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and sTie many years afterwards sold them to Cm II, 
who inserted them in a A^olume of his Miscellanies 

Walsh, a name yetpiescived among the inmoi 
poets, nas one of his fiist eucoiiiagers liib n'gaid 
was gamed by the Pastorals, and from him Pope ic- 
ceived the counsel by which he seems to lia\e le- 
gulated his studies. Walsh advised him to correct- 
ness, which, as he told liim, the English poets had 
hitheito neglected, and nhich thcrefoie was left to 
him as a basis of fame, and being delighted with 
rural poems, recommended to him to wi itc a jiastoial 
comedy, like those which are read so eagei ly in Ital\ , 
a design which Pojie probably did not approve, as he 
did not follou it. 

Pope had non declared himself a poet , and think- 
ing himself entitled to poetical conversation, began 
at seventeen to fiequent Will’s, a coflee-hoiise on 
the noith side ol Russel-street m Covent-garden, 
where the wits of that time used to assemble, and 
wheie Dryden had, when he li\ed, been accustomed 
to preside. 

Dming this peiiod of his life he nas mdefatigablv 
diligent, and insatiabl)'^ cuiious, wanting health for 
violent, and money foi expensive pleasures, and hav- 
ing excited in himself veiy stiong desnes of intellec- 
tual eminence, he spent much of his time over his 
books ; but he read only to store his mind with facts 
and images, seizing all that his authois piesented 
with undistinguiblimg voiacity, and with an appetite 
for knowledge too eagei to be nice. In a mind like 
Ins, however, all the faculties weie at once involun- 
tarily improving. Judgment is forced upon us by 
experience. He that i eads many books must compare 

one 
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one opinion or one st\lc with '\notIior and, wlien 
hccompiri,';, mustncce distin{jtii«li, rr)cct, nnd 
prefer But tlio account gi\cii b\ himself of his 
studies was, tint from fourteen to tv\Lnt} he read 
onlv for iminenicnt, from -tutntv to tuentj ^e\Ln 
ff>rimpro\cmcntnndinstniction tlntmtliefir tpart 
of tins time he desired onlj to know, and in the se- 
cond he endewoured to pidqc 

Ihe pastorals, which Ind been for sonic time 
lnnde<l about among poeU and critick**, were at last 
printed (1700) in lonson <5 Aliseellam , in a \oIumc 
winch bcganwith the Pastorals of Philips, and ended 
with tho«!C of Pope 

1 he same j car was written the *‘J^ssa} onCnti 
" cisin , a w ork w Inch displaj s such citcnt of com 
prehension, ‘^uch nicttj of distinction, such acquaint 
ance with mankind, and such know hdge both of in 
cicnt and modern leaining as art not often attained 
b) tbe maturcst age and longest cxpcntncc It was 
published about two jears aherwards and, being 
praised b} Ad hsou in the Spectator ^ with suffi- 
cient liberahu, met witliso much Iwour as enraged 
Dennis “ who, he sajs, “ found inm elf atlacl cd, 
aMthoutam manner ofproaocalion on Ins side, and 
attacked in his person, ini»tcad of Ins writings, b\ 
“ one who was wlioll}- a stranger to him, at a time 
” when all the aaorld I new lie a\as persecuted b) 
fortune and not only saw that tins was attempted 
“ in a clandestine manner, with the utmost falsehood 
“ andcalumnj, but found that all tlnswas doneb^ 1 

2^3 Bui according to Dr W arlon Pope wa» displeased 
at one pa sage in which Ai*di on cen ures the admission of 
some strokes of ill nature C i 




' little 
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« little affected hypocrite, \tho had nottimg in hii? 

mouth at the came time but truth, candom, friend-' 
« ship, good-ivituie, humanity, and magnanimity.” 

How the attack was clandestine >s not easilj per- 
ceived, nor how his peison ic depreciated, but lie 
seems to haw knon n something ol Pope’s char.iotcr, 
in whom may be discovered an appetite to talk too 
fieqnentl}’ of his own vntnes. 

The pamphlet is such a*^ rage might be expected 
to dictate. He siipj)Oscs hini'^clf to be leaked tuo 
questions , wliethci tlic Essay w il! succeetl, and wlio 
or nhat is the aiithoi 

Its success he admits to be secured by the fabe 
opinions then prevalent ; the .luthor he concludes to 
be “ young and law.” 

Fust, because he discovers a sufticienc} beyond 
his little ability, and bath rashl} undertaken a task 
infinitely abox’e his force Secondly, while tbu'- 
“ little author shuts, and affects the dictatorial! air^ 
he plainly shev s, that at the same time he is under 
the rod - and, while lie pretends to give laws to 
others, is a pedantick sla\ e to anthoi ity and opinion. 
“ Thirdly, he hath, like school-boys, boriow'ed both 
from living and dead Fourthly, he knows not 
“ his own mmd, and fiequently contradicts himself. 
Fifthly, he is almost peipetually in the iirong.” 

All these positions he attempts to pi ove by quo- 
tations and remarks , but his desiie to do mischief 
is greater than his power. He has, how'evei, justly 
criticised some passages m these lines : 

There are whom Heaven has bless’ cl with stole of tVit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it , 

For Wit and Judgment ever aie at strife 


It 
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It IS apparent that \\\t has two meanings, nnd that 
what IS wanted, thougli called wit, js trul) judg- 
ment So far Dennis IS undoubtedly right , but not 
content with argument, he will have a little mirth, 
and triumphs over the first coiiptet in terms too ele- 
gant to be forgotten " B) the waj, wlnt rare 
numbers are here ^ Would not one swear tint this 
**joungster had espoused <ome antiquated Muse, 
“ who had sued out a divorce on account of impo* 
tencefromsomesuperannuated sinner and, having 
‘‘been p — \edbj her former spouse. Ins got the gout 
"in her decrepit ago, which miles her hobble so 
" damnabi) Tins was the min who would reform 
a nation sinking into barbiritj 

In another place Pope himself illow ed tint Denms 
had detected one of tliose blunder® wbicli arc called 
" bulls The first edition had this hnc> 

Wiat IS this ivit — 

Where u intcd scorn’d , arid envied ulierc acquired ? 

" How, says the ciitick, " cm wit be scorn d where 
" It IS not ? Is not this a figure frequently einploj ed 
" in Hibernian land? The person that wants this wit 
“ may indeed he scorned, bUt the scorn shews the. 

honour which the contemner lias for wit Of this 
remark Pope made the proper use, b) conecting the 
passage 

I have preserved, I think, all that is reasonable 
in Dtnnig t ci iticism it remains that justice be done 
to his delicacy “ For his -acquaintance (sa)s Den- 
nis) "he names Mr Walsh, who had by no means 
" the qualification which tin authorreckonsabso- 
" lately necessary to a critick, it bungvery certain 
VoL XI F « that 
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'' that he was, like this Essayer, a very indifferent 
poet; he' loved to be well-diessed , and I remem- 
bei a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh used 
to take into his company, as a double foil to his per- 
“ son and capacity. Enquire, betw'een Sunning-hill 
“ and Oakingham, foi a young, sboit, squab gentle- 
man, the very bow of the God of Love, and tell me 
whether he be a piopei author to make personal 
‘‘ reflections ? He may extol the ancients, but he 
has leason to thank the gods that he was born a 
modem , foi had he been born of Grecian parents, 
and his father consequently had by law' had the 
“ absolute disposal of him, his life had been no 
longer than that of one of his poems, the life of 
half a day Let the peison of a gentleman of his 
parts be never so contemptible, his inward man 
IS ten times moie iidiculous; it being impossible 
“ that his outward form, though it be that of dowm- 
“ light morike}’-, should differ so much fiom human 
shape, as his unthinking, immaterial pait does 
from human understanding ” Thus began the hos- 
tility between Pope and Dennis, which, though it 
w'as suspended for a short time, never was appeased. 
Pope seems, at fiist, to have attacked him W'antonly : 
but, though he always professed to despise him, he 
discovers, by mentioning him very often, that he 
felt his foice oi his venom. 

Of this Essay, Pope declared, that he did not ex- 
pect the sale to be quick, because not'one gentle- 
man in sixty, even of libeial education, could un- 
dei stand it ” The gentlemen, and the education 
of that time,' seem to have been of a lower character 

I 
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thin the} ^^e of this He mentioned a thousand 
copies as a numerous impression 

Eennis uas not Ins only censurcr the zealous 
Papists thought the monks treated mth too much 
contempt, and Erasmus too studiousi} pniced but 
to these objections he had^not much regard 

The “ Essa}” has been tnnshted into French b} 
Hamilton, author of the " Comte de Gnmmont, 
tvhose version tvas never printed, b} Robotham, se- 
cretary to the King for Hanover, and by Resnel 
and commented by Di Warburton, \>ho lias disco- 
vered in It such order and connection as was not per- 
ceived by Addison, nor, as IS said, intended hj the 
author 

Almost ever} poem, consisting of precepts, is so 
far arbitrary and iminetliodical, tint man} of the pa- 
ragraphs may change places with no apparent in- 
convenience for ot two or more positions, depend- 
ing updn some remo eand general principle, there is 
seldom any cogent reason why one should precede the 
other But for the order in which the} stand, what- 
ever it be, a httle ingenuit} may easil} give a reason 
It IS posnble, *a} s Hooker, “ that, b} long cir- 
" cumduction, from any one truth all trutli may be 
inferred Of all homogeneous tiutin, at least of 
all truths respecting the same general end, in what- 
ever series thev ma} be produced, a concatenation 
by intermediate ideas ma} be termed, such as, when 
it is once shewn, shall appear natural but if this 
order be reversed another mode ot connection equally 
specious may be found or made Ari'stotle is prai ed 
for naming I ortitude first of the cardmil virtues as 
that without winch no othei virtue can «5teadily be 
I* practised 
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practised ; but he 'might, \\ ith equal propriety, hare 
placed Prudence and Justice befoie it, since \Mthoiit 
Prudence Fortitude is mad; without Justice, it li 
nmsbhievou‘5 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that ^enes it 
sufficiently i cgulai that avoids obscurity , and v liere 
theie IS no obscuiity, it will not be difficult to dib- 
covei method 

In the Spectator was published the “ Messiah,” 
which he first submitted to the perusal of Steele, 
and collected in compliance with Ins ciiticisms 

It IS reasonable to infei, from Ins Letteis, that the 
verses on the “ Unfortunate Lady" w ei c wa itten about 
the time wdien Ins “ Essay’' was published. The 
Lady’s name and adventuics I have sought with fruit- 
less enquir}'-* . 

lean theiefoie tell no more than I ha\e learned 
fiom Ml RufFliead, whowiites with the confidence 
of one who could trust his information. She was a 
w Oman of eminent lank and lai ge foi tune, the w ard 
of an uncle, wdio, having given hei a pi oper educa- 
tion, expected like other guardians that she should 
make at least an equal match , and such he proposed 
to hei, but found it rejected in favour of a young 
gentleman of inferioi condition. 

Having discovered the coirespondence betw^een the 
two lovers, and finding the young lady determined to 
abide by hei own choice, he supposed that separation 
might do w'hat can raiely be done by arguments, and 
sent her into a foieign country, where she w'as obliged 

' See Gent. Mag -vol LI p 314 N 

to 
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tocomcwe only with those from horn her uncle 
had nothing to fear 

Her lover took care to repeat his vons, but his 
letters uere intercepted and carried to her guardian, 
who directed her to be watched witli still greater 
vigilance, till of this restraint slie grew so impatient, 
that she bribed a woman sonant to procure her i 
sword, which she directed to her heart 

Prom this account, given w ith c\ ident intention to 
raise the Ladj s character, it doc:> not appear that she 
had any claim to praise, nor much to compassion 
She seems to have been impatient, \iolen^ and un- 
governable Her uncles power could not ha\c 
lasted long the hour of liberty and choice would 
have come m time But her desires were too hot 
for delay, and she liked self murder better than sus- 
pence 

Nor IS it discovered that the uncle, whoever he 
was, IS with much justice delnered to postent) as 
false Guardian he «eems to ha^e done only 
that for which a guardian is appointed he endea- 
voured to direct his niece till she should be able to 
direct herself Poetry has not often been w or^e em- 
ploy ed than in dignifying the amorous fuiy of a ra- 
ving girl 

Not long after, he wrote {he "Rape of the Loci , 
the most airj, the most ingenious, and the most de- 
lightful of all his compositions, occasioned bj a fro 
hek of gallantry, rather too familiar m which Lord 
Petre cut off a lock of iVIrs Aiabella Permors hair 
This, whether stealth or violence, was so much re- 
pented, that the commerce of the tno families, be- 
fore 



foie veiy fiiendly, was intennptecl. ^Ir. Caiyl, a 
gentleman who, being ‘^ecretary to King J.imch’'? 
Queen, had followed Ins Misti css into Fiance, and 
who, bein-i the authoi of “ Sir Solomon Single,” a 
comedy, and some translations, was entitled to the 
notice of a Wit, solicited Pope to cndea\om a re- 
conciliation b}!- a ludicrous poem, w'hicli might bi mg 
both the parties to a better temjicr In comjihance 
wnth Caryl’s request, though his name was for a long 
time marked onl}^ by the fiisi and last letter, C 1 , 
a poem of tw^o canto'? was wiitten (171 1), a^ is said, 
in a fortnight, and sent to the oflended Lady, \\ho 
liked it well enough to shew' it; and, with the 
usual process of hteiary tr insactions, the author, 
dieadmg a surreptit.ous edition, w'as fenced to pub- 
lish it 

Tlie event is said to have been such as w as desii cd, 
the pacification and divc’'‘ion of all to whom it rela- 
ted except Sir Geoigt B’own, A/no romjil.nned with 
some bitterness, that, in the chaiacter of Sir Plume, 
he was made to talk nonsense V,'hethei all tins be 
tiue I have some doubt, foi at Pans, a few yeais 
ago, a niece of Mrs Fermor, w'ho picsided in an 
English Convent, mentioned Popesw^oik with very 
little gi atitude, rather as an insult than an honoui , 
and she may he supposed to have mhei ited the opi- 
nion of hei family. 

At Its first appeal ance it w'as teimecl by Addison 

merum sal ” Pope, how'ever, saw' that it wus capa- 
ble of improvement, and, having luckily contrived 
toboriovv his machinery from the Rosicuicians, im- 
parted the scheme wntli which his head w'as teem- 
ing to Addison, who told him that his ivoik, as it 

ptood^ 
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stood, a delicious little thing/ anti gave him 

no encouragement to retouch it 

This has been too hastily considered as an instance 
of Addison s jealousj for,<as he could not guess the 
conduct of the new design, or the possibilities of plei- 
■sure comprised in a fiction m which there Ind been 
no examples, he might very reasonably and kindly 
persuade the author to acquiesce in his own pros- 
perity, and forbear an attempt which he consideied 
as an unnecessary hazard ' 

Addisons counsel was happily rejected Pope 
foresaw the future efflorescence of imagery then bud- 
ding in his mind, and lesolved to spare no art, or m 
dustry of cultnation The soft lu\uriance of his 
fancy was already shooting, and all the gay aaneties 
of diction were leady at his hand to colour and em- 
bellish it 

His attempt was justified by its success The 
Rape of the Lock stands forward, in the classes 
of literature as the most exquisite example of ludi- 
crous poetry Berkeley congratulated him upon the 
display of powers more trulv poetical than he had 
shewn before with elegance of description and just- 
ness of precept*!, he had now exhibited boundless 
fertility ofimention 

He always considered the intermixtuie of the ma- 
chinery with the action as his most successful exer- 
tion of poetical art He indeed coiud ne-ier after- 
wards produce anj tiling of such unexampled excel- 
lence Tho*=e performances, which strike with won- 
der, are combinations of skilful genius with happy 
CfaMialty, and it is not likely that any felicity, like 

tho 
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the discoveiy of a nen lace of preternatural agents 
should happen twice to tlie same man 

Of this poem the author as, I thmkj allow ctl to 
enjoy the piaise for a long time without rlistiiih- 
ance Many yeai s afttrw'ards Dennis published ‘-omc 
lemaiks upon it, with very little force, ami with 
no eflcct; for the opinion of the puhhck was 
already settled, and it was no longer at the meuy 
of criticism 

About this time he pubhdicd the “ 'rcmplc of 

Fame,” which, as he tells Steele m their corre- 
spondence, he had written two jeaishefoie , that is, 
w'hen he w'as onl}'’ twentj'-two yeais old, an paily 
time of life for so much leainmg, and so much ob- 
servation as that w’oik exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis aftei wards jiublishcd some 
lemarks, of w'hich the most reason.ililc !«, that 
some of the lines icprcsent Blotion as exhibited by 
Sculptuie. 

Of the Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard,” I do not 
know the date His hist inclination to attempt a 
composition of that tender kind arose, as Mi Savage 
told me, fiom his peiusal of Piioi’s ‘'Nut-brown 
“ Maid ” How much he has suijiassed Piioi’s work 
it is not necessary to mention, w'hen peihaps it may 
be said with justice, that he has excelled cveij’- com- 
position of the same kind. The mixtuie of leligious 
hope and resignation gives an elevation and dignity 
to disappointed love, which images meiely natural 
cannot bestow. The gloom of a convent strikes the 
imagination w'lth far gi eater foice than the solitude 
pf a glove. 

Tin? 
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This piece \\as^ houever, not much his fi^ountc 
-in Ins htter }e'irs, though I never heard upon what 
principle he slighted it i 

In the next year (1713) he published “Windsor 
“Forest of which part was, as he relates, writ- 
ten at si'^tcen, about the same time as his P istorals 
and the latter part w as added afterwards w Iiere the 
addition begins, we are not told 1 he lines relating 
to the peace confess their own date It is dedicated 
to Lord Lansdowne, who was tlien high in. reputa- 
tion and influence among the Tones and it is said, 
that the conclusion of the poem gave great pain to 
Addison, both as a poet and a politician Ilcports 
like this aic often spread with boldness veir dispro- 
portionate to tlieir evidence Why should Addison 
receive an^ particular disturbance iVom the la«t lines 
of “ Windsor Fore^^t? If contnnctv of ojnmon 
could poi<!on a politician, he would not live a da} 
and, as a poet he must have felt Popes force of 
genius much more from many other parts of his 
works. t 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not hkel} 
that he would confess and it is certain that he so 
well suppressed his discontent, that Pope now thought 
himsclt his favourite for, having been consulted m 
the revisal of “ Cato, he introduced it^b} a Prologue 
and, whenEennis published Ins Tleniarl s, under- 
took, not indeed to vindicate, but to levenge his 
friend, by 4 “ Narrative of the Frenz} of John 
Eennis 

Tliere is reason to behev'e that Addison ga e no 
encouragement to this disingenuous hostilitj fop, 
gays Pope, m a letter to him, “ indeed \om opinion, 

“ thqt 



that ’tis cntiiely to be neglrcfcrl^ would l)e 1113^ 
own in iTi}^ ow n case , but I felt more uai nUh here 
tlian I did wlien I lint sau his book against m; ‘-t If 
(thougli indeed in two minutes it made me 
^Micartil}'' men'})” Addison was not a man on 
ivhom such cant of scnsibild}' could make much 
impression. lie left the jianiphlet to itself, ha- 
\ung disowmcd it to Dennis, and jicihaps did not 
think Pope to have dcsciied inucli i)} Ins oflici- 
ousness. 

This year was piinlcd m the Guardian” the 
ironical comparison between the Pastorals ot'Plnhps 
and Pope, a composition of aitificc, cntici^^m, and 
liteiaturej to which nothing equal will easily be 
found. The superioi ity of Pope is so ingenioiisH* 
dissembled, and the feeble lines oi Pliihps so skilfullv 
prefeired, tliat Steele, being deceived, was imwilbng 
to print the paper, lest Pojie should be oflended . 
Addison immediatcl}* saw the w liter's design , and, 
as it seeins> had malice enough to concfMl his disco- 
veiy, and to peiinit a publication which, b}* ma- 
king his liiend Philips iidiculous, made him for 
evei an enemy to Pope 

It appeals that about this time Pope had a strong 
inclination to unite the art of Painting with that of 
Poetry, and put himself under the tuition of Jeivas. 
He was neai -sighted, and theiefoie not formed b}’- 
nature foi a pamtei he ti led, how e\ ei , how far he 
could advance, and sometimes persuaded his fiieijds 
to sit A pictuie of Betteiton, supposed to lie di aw n 
by him, was m the possession of Lord Mansfield : 


^ It IS still at Caen 'Wood. N 
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jfthis\>as taken fiom the life, lie must Ime begun to 
paint earlier for Betterton was now dead Popes 
ambition of this new art produced some encomiastick 
verses to Jervas, which certainly shew his pow er as a 
poet but I ha\ e been told that tliev betray lijs igno- 
rance of painting { 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kind- , 
ness and esteem and after his death published under 
his name, a version into modem English of Chau- 
cers Prologues, and one of hid 1 ales, which, as was 
related by Mr Harte, weie believed to have been 
the performance of Pope himself by Fenton, who 
made him a gay offer of five pounds, if he would 

shew them m the hand of Betterton 

1 

The next } ear (1713) pioduced a bolder attempt, 
b} which profit was nought as well as jiraise 'The 
poems which he Ind hitherto written, liowever thej 
might have diffused Ins name, had made veiy little 
addition to his fortune The allowance which Ins 
father made him, thougli, proportioned to what he 
had. It might be liberal, could not be laige his re- 
ligion hindered him from the occupation of any civ il 
employment and he complained that he wanted 
e\ en money to buy books •* ' ' 

He therefore resolved to try how far the favour of 
the pubhek extended, by soliciting a. subsciiption to 
a version of the Iliad, with Jaige notes 

To print by subscription was, for some time, a 
practice peculiar to the English The first conside 
j-able work, for which this expedient was employed, 

* Spence 
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is said to have been Di3^den’.s "N^ngil and it had 
been tiled again vi'ith great success when the Tat- 
lers” weie collected into volumes. 

There was leason to believe that Pope’s attempt 
would be successful. He was in the full bloom of 
reputation^ and was peisonally known to almost all 
whom dignity of employment or splendoui of repu- 
tation had made eminent, he conveised indifFeientl}^- 
with both parties, and never distui bed the publick 
with his political opinions , and it might be natm ally 
expected^ as each faction then boasted its liteiary 
2;eal, that the gieat men, who on othei occasions 
-piactised all the violence of opposition, w'ould emu- 
late each other m their encouragement of a poet 
who had delighted all, and by whom none had been 
dlFended. 

With those hopes, he offeied an English Iliad” 
to subsciibeis, in six volumes m quaito, for six 
guineas , a sum, according to the value of money at 
that time, b}’’ no means inconsiderable, and greater 
than I believe to have been ever asked befoie His 
proposal, however, was veiy favourabl}'' leceived, 
and the patrons of hteratme w^eie busy to lecdm- 
mend hiS' undei taking, and promote his interest, 
Loid Oxfoid, indeed, lamented that such a genius 
should be W'asted upon a work not original , but pio- 
posed no means by whicli he might live without it 
Addison lecommended caution and modeiatioil, and 
advised him not to be content with the piaise of half 
the nation, w'hen he might be universally favouied. 

Earlier Ihan^tliis, viz in 1688, Milton’s Paiadise Lost’ ’ 
had been published w.th great success by subscnption, in folio, 
binder the pationage of Mi (aftenvards Lord) Someis R 

The 
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Tlie greitnc^s of tlie dfeign, tlie popub) ity of the 
authoi, and the attention of the litenrj ^\orld, na- 
turally raised such expectations of the future 'sale, 
thattlie booksellers made their offers with great ea- 
gerness but the highest bidder was Bernard Lmtot, 
who became proprietor on condition of supplying 
at his own expence all the copies which were to be 
delivered to subscribers, or presented to friend®, and 
pa) ing two hundred pounds for every volume 

Of the Quartos it was ^ believe, stipulated that 
none should be printed but for the author, that the 
subscription might not be depreciated but Lintot 
impressed the same pages upon a small Foho, and 
paper perhaps a little thinner and sold exactly at 
half the price, for half a guinea eacli volume, books 
so little inferior to the Quartos, tint b) a fnud of 
trade, those 1 olios, being afterw nds shortened by 
cutting away tlie top and bottom, were sold as copies- 
printed for the subscribers 

Lintot printed two bundled and fift) on royal paper 
in Folio, for two guineas a volume of the small 
Foho, having printed seventeen hundred and fifty’ 
copies of the first volume, he reduced the number 
in the other volumes to a thousand 

It IS unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, after 
all his hopes and all ins liberalitj, was, by -a ver) 
unjust and ill^l action, defrauded of his profit 
An edition of the Fnghsh “JJnd was printed in 
Holland m Duodecimo, and imported clandestine!) 
fo” the gratification of those who were impatient to 
read what they could not)et afford to buy This fiaud 
could only be counteracted b) an edition equall) 
cheap and more commodious and Lintot was com- 
pelled 
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pelled to contiact liis folio at once into a duodecimo, 
and lose the adiantagc of an intei mediate gradation. 
The notes, winch in the Dutch copies ncie placed 
at the end of each book, as they had been in the 
laige volumes, weie now subjoined to the text in the 
same page, and aic tlieicfoic moic easily consulted 
Of this edition two thousand five hundied were first 
printed, and five thousand a fen weeks afternards; 
but indeed gieat;mmbers nere necessary to pioduce 
considei able pi ofit 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and en- 
gaged not only his onn leputation, but in some de- 
gree that of his fi lends nho pationiscd Ins subscrip- 
ticiy began to be flighted at Ins own ui'idei taking ; 
and finding hiinsell at fiist cmbai lassed n ith difficul- 
ties, nhich retaided and oppiesscd him, he was far 
a time timoious and uneasy, had his nights distuibecL 
by dieams of long journeys thiough unknown nays, 
and wwhed, as he said, that somebody n ould hang 
“him^” 

This miseiy, honcvei, was not of long continu- 
ance, he giew by degrees moie acquainted nith 
Homei’s images and expiessions, and practice in- 
ci eased his facility of veisihcation In a shoittime 
he repiesents himselt as uispalching icgnlaily fifty 
verses a-day, which would shew him by an easy 
computation the teimination of Ins labour 

His own diffidence was not his only vexation He 
that asks a subsciqitionsoon finds that hehas enemies* 
All who do not encourage him, defame him He 
that wants money will lathei be thought angij, than 
pooi and he that wishes to save his money conceals 

^ Spence 
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his a\arice by Ins malice Addison had Iimted his 
suspicion that Po2)c v, is too much i Tory and some 
of the lories suspected his jinnciples because he had 
contributed to the Guardian, which n as carried 
on bj Steele 

To those ulio censured Ins politicos were added 
enemies }et more dangerous, wlio called in question 
hjs knowledge of Greek, and Ins qualifications for 
a translator of Homer To the'^e lie made no puh- 
hck oj)position but m one of Ins Letters e<!capcs 
from them as well as he can At an age like Ins, 
for he was not more than tuentj-five, with an irre- 
gular education, and a course of life of which much 
seems to lia^e passed in conversation, it is not veiy 
likely that he overfiowedwith Greek Cut when he 
felt himself deficient lie sought a i tance and what 
man of learning would refuse to help him ^ Minute 
enquiries into the force ot words are less nccessarj in 
translating Horner than other poet?, because ins posi- 
tions are generil, and Ins representations natural, 
with \er) little dependence on local or temporary 
custom?, on those cliangcabic scenes of artificial life, 
which, b} mingling original with accidental notion , 
and crowding the mind with images \ihich time 
eflaces, produces ambiguit} in diction, and obscmity 
in books lo this open display of unadulterated 
nature it must be ascribed, that Homei has fewer 
passages of doubtful meaning than any other poet 
either m the learned or in modem language? I ha\e 
read of a man, who being, b) In? ignorance of 
Greek, compelled to gratify his curiosity with the 
Latin printed on the opposite page, declared that, 
from the rude simplicity of tlie lines liteiallj ren- 
dered. 
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(Icrpd, lie foiiTiCfl nohlci of the Jlonif nr niu- 
, (li.m rmin tlic la)»oun*<l ch icane/ <>i 
\ei sion^. 

Tlioso lilcial (lanslalion^ v\c!f haiul, and 

fjoiii tlieni ho couhl ca'>iU f>htain hi‘' author’'' ‘•en'-f' 
\Mth sullicient ooitanil\ , and atnon'4 tin nadriNfd 
Ilomoi tlicinnnhd is \ery ‘>nihll of thos^* ho fiinl 
much Ml the (hock mow* titan in the Latm, 
tho inusick oftlieniindiLi'' 

If inoie licl]) nas uantni;:^, he had tlio po^'tKsd 
translation of Isohaniis lUi-sns,” an nnwt'UJcd ivri- 
tci of Latin \(*rsc*N, he had the I'tLiu ii llonu of 
LaV.illonoand Dncicr, and the ]sn^li''h of Cltaji- 
man, Hobbes, and 0 «rdby ^^’ith Cliapinan, uliose 
•work, tliongh nou totally ne^lct ted, seems to ha\c 
been popular almost to the end of the lust centiiiy, 
he had -v 01 y hcquent consultations, and perhap' ne\ei 
tianslatod any pas'^ago till he had lead his \ci >on, 
n Inch indeed he has been soinetiineb siiNpecteU ot 
using instead of the oiininal. 

Notes ivcic hkcuise to lie proiidcd , foi the six 
■volumes would Have been vciy little moie than six 
pamphlets withoitt them. Wliat the meic peiusal 
ot the text could suggest, Pojie v\ anted no assist mce 
to collector methodize, but moic was neccssaiy; 
many pages weie to be filled, and Icainiug must 
supply materials to wit and judgment bomcthing 
might be gatheied fiom Daciei , but no man loves 
to be indebted to his contempoiancs, and Daciei 
was accessible to common leaders Eustathius was 
theiefore neccssaiily consulted To lead Eusiatlnus, 
of whose work theie was then no Latin veision, I 
suspect Pope, if he had been willing, not to have 

been 
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been aWe some other ivas tJjerefore to be found, 
nho Ind leisure as ^\ell as abilities and be uas 
doubtless most readily employed uho would do much 
or! for little mone} , 

The histor} of the notes Ins never been jtneed 
Broome, m his preface to liis poems, declares him- 
self the commentator m part upon the Iliad 
and it appears from Teutons Letter, preserved m 
the IMiiseum, that Broome was at first engaged m 
consulting Eustathhis but that nftcj a time, what- 
ever was the reason, he desisted another man of 
Cambridge vv as then eniplo) ed w Iio soon grew w ear; 
of the work and a third, that was recommended 
h\ Thirlb), IS now discovered to have been lortm, 
a man since well known to the learned world, who 
complained that Pope, having accepted and approved 
his pertoimancc, nevei testified an} curiosity to see 
him, and who prolcssed to have forgotten the terms 
on which he worked I he terms which Fenton uses 
are very mercantile ‘‘ I think at first siglit that hjs 
performance is very commendable, and have sent 
word for him to finish the 17th bool , and to send 
It with his demands for Ins trouble I have here 
“ enclosed the specimen if the rest come before 
‘ the return, I will keep them till I receive your 
“ order 

Bioome then offered Ins service a second time, 
which was probably accepted, as they had after- 
wards a closer corrcapondefice Parnell contributed 
the Life of Homer, which Pope found so haish, 
that he took great pains in coi reeling it and by Ins 
own diligence, with such help as kindness or money 
could procure him, m omewhatmoie than fivejears 
VoL \[ G he 



he eom|)leted his version of the “ Iliad/ with the 
notes. He began it in 1713, liis twenty-fiftli year ; 
and concluded it in lyiS, his thirtieth yeai. 

When we find him tianslatmg fifty lines a day, it 
is naluial to suppose that lie would have brought his 
woik to a more speedy conclusion. The Iliad/ con- 
taining less than sixteen thousand verses, might ha\e 
been dispatched in less than three hundred and twenty 
days by fifty verses m a day. The notes, compiled 
with the assistance of his mercenai le^ could not be 
supposed to lequiic 11101 e time than the text. 

Accoiding to till', calculation, the jnogicss ol 
Pope may seem to lia\e been blow , but llie distance 
IS commonly vei}' gicat between acLiial pei loi mances 
and speculative possibility It is natinal to snpjiose, 
that as much as has been done to-day may be done 
to-moiiovv, but on the moiiow some difficulty 
emerges, 01 some extci iial impediment obsti ucts In- 
dolence, inteiiuption, business, and pleasui e, all take 
then turns of retaulation, and every long nork is 
lengthened by a thousand causes that can, and ten 
thousand that cannot, be recounted. Pei baps no 
extensive and multifaiious perfoimance was ever ef- 
fected within the teim oiiginally fixed in the undei- 
takei’s mind He that runs against Time has an an- 
tagonist not subject to casualties 

The encouiagement given to tins tianslation, 
though lepoit seems to have ovei-iated it, was such 
as the world has not often seen. The subsciibeis 
were five bundled and seventy-five. The copies, for 
which subset iptions weie given, were six bundled 
• and fifty-four and only six bundled and sixty 
W'ere printed Foi these copies Pope had nothing 

to 
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to paj he therefore received, including the two 
hundred pounds a volume, five thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds Four shillings' without de- 
duction, ns the books were supplied by Lmtot 
By the success of his subscription Pope w as relieved 
from those pecuniary distresses with which, notwith- 
standing his pojmlnrity, he Ind hitherto struggled 
Lord Oxford had often lamented his disqualification 
for publick einplo} ment, but never proposetl n pen- 
sion While the tnnslation of Homer w ns in its 
progress, Mr Crnggs, then secretary of sLnte, offered 
to procure him a pension, which, nt least during his 
ministiy, might be enjoyed with secreev Tins was 
not accepted bv Pope, who told him, however, that, 
if he should be pressed with want of money, he 
would send to him for occasional supplies Croggs 
Tvns not long in power, and was never solicited for 
money by Pope, who disdained to beg wliat lie did 
not want > > 

With the product of this suh-^cription, which he 
had too much discretion to squander, he secured his 
future life from want, bj considciableannuities The 
estate of theDuke of Buckingham was found to have 
been charged w itli five hundred pounds a j car, paj - 
able to Pope, w hich doubtless his transhtion enabled 
him to purchase 

It ennnot be unwelcome to hternrj curiosity, that 

I deduce thus minutelj the history of the English 

Iliad It IS certainly the noblest version of poetry 

which the world has ever seen , and its publication 

must therefore be considered as one of the erreat 

o 

events m the annals of Learning 
G 2 
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To those who have skill to estimate the evcellencc 
and diniculty of this gieat woik, it must bo very 
desiiable to know how it was jiei formed, and by 
what gradations it advanced to concdncss. Of such 
an intellectual pieces*, tlie knowledge lias \eiy larcly 
been attainable , but happily theie i emains the oi igi- 
gal copy of the “Iliad,” nhich, being obtained b}- 
Bolmgbioke as a curiosity, descended fioin him to 
Mallet, and is now, by the solicitation of tlie late 
Di Maty, leposited in the Museum. 

Between this manusciipt, which iswiittcn upon 
accidental fiagmcnts of paper, and the punted edi- 
tion', there must have been an intci mediate co]i}, 
that was pel haps destioyed as it leturned fiom the 
pi ess 

From the tiist copi^ I ha\e piocured a few tian- 
sciipts, and shall exhibit fiist the punted lines, then, 
m a small print, those of the manuscripts, iMth all 
then vaiiatinns. 'Jdiose noids m tlie small print, 
which are given m Italicks, aie cancelled in the 
copy, and the woids placed under them adopted m 
then stead 

The beginning of the fiist book stand thus ; 

The wrath of Peleus’ son, the dueful spiing 
Of all the Giecian woes, O Goddess, sing, 

That width which huil’d to Pluto’s gloonij'^ icign 
'J'he souls of mighty chiefs untimely slam 

The stern Pehdes’ rage, O Goddess, sing 
^ wiath 

Of all the woes of Greece the fatal spnng, 

Grecian 

'that stiew'd with narriors dead tire Plnygian plain, 
heioe^ 

And peopled the dark hell witl/i hei ocs slam , 

fill’d the shady hell with chiefs untimely 


Whose 
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Whose limbs, unbunccl on the nalcd iliorc, 
Devouring dogs and li«ngr3 vultures tore, 

Since great Achilles and Atridcs strove. 

Such vvas the sovereign doom, and such tlicwillof Jove 

W ho^ hmh) unburicd on tl»c ho tilt short 

Devouring dogs and greedy vultures lore 

Since first Atridcs and Achdics strove 

Sucli vvas the otcrcigndooiti and such tlic will uf Jove 

Declare, O Muse, lu what ill fated hour 

Sprung the fierce strife, from what ofiended Power? 

Latona s son a dire contagion spread, 

And heap d the camp with mountains of the dead , 
TJic KiUj, of men his reverend priest def} d. 

And for the King s olTciicc the pcoplt d) d 
Declare O Goddc a what ofiended Power 
Snfiam d their rage m tliat ill omen d Jiour 
anger fatal, hapless 
Phoebua lumsclfthc dire debate procurd 
fierce 

T avenge the wrongs liis injurd priest endurd, 
tor this the God a dire infection spread 
And heap d the camp with millions uf the dead 
The King of Men the Sacred Sire dtfj d 
And for tlu. King s ofllncc the ptOpk dy d 

For Chrises souglit with costlj gifts to gam 
Hjs captive daughter from the Victor s chain, 
Suppliant the venerable Father stands, 

Apollo s awful ensigns grace liis hands , 

these he begs, and lowlj bending down, 

Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown 

For Chr} es sought hy presents to rc^nirt 

costly gifts to gam 
His captive daughter from the Victor s chain 
Suppliant tlie venerable Father stands 
Apollo s awful ensigns gracd bis hand 

Bj 
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By these he aiul, luwlj heiuhnc; tlouri 
The golden icplre and the huirel trow a, 

Pi events the stcptic 

For these as of h>s Ond he hare. 

The God that semis hts goldm shafts afar , 

Tnen low on c'’iih, the \tn< rrblt ui m, 

Suppliant bcfo.x* the bi other ksiijr-) big-.in 

He sued to all, but chief implor’il tor grace, 

The bi other kiii"s ol Atrcub’ ro\.’l lace; 

Ye kings and urrriourb, ma) }onr aows be crown’d, 
And Troj’s proud walls he hwcl with the ground , 
May Jo\e restore 3011, when your toils are o’er, 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore 

To all he sued, but thief itnploi d foi gnu t 
Ihcbiothei kings of \tmis roval nee 
y c son^ oj ,}trc ts, may vour vows be crow n’d , 

Kings an 1 warriors 

Your labout s laj the Gods Ic all tjour labour:, croien d , 

So may the Gods your arms tenth eoryuest hla:, 

^Ind Troy’s proud walls he level with the ground , 

Till laid 

And croici’ yovr labours with desert d <iiccfi5 , 

IVIay Jove restore vou, when your toib ire oer. 

Safe to the picasuies. oi youi intivc shoie'. 

But, oh ’ relieve a wretched parent’s pain, 

And give Cluyseis to tliese arms again , 

If mercy fail, yet let my present move. 

And dread avenging Phtebus, son ot Jove 

But, oh ' reheve a hapless paicnt’s pain, 

And give my daughtei to these arms agam , 

Jteceive my gifts , if mercy lads, yet let my present move. 
And feai the God that deals hts darts around, 
avenging Phoebus, son ot Jove. 

The Gieeks, in shouts, their joint assent declare 
The priest to reverence, and release the fair, 


Nov 
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Not so Atndes he with kmgh piidc, 

Repuls d the <acre(l Sire, and thus rcpl) d 
He said the Creeks then joint a. ent declare 
The father said the gen rous Greeks relent 
T accept the random and icleasctlicfiir 
revere the priest and speak their joint assent 
Not so the tyrant he sxith 1 ingl} pndc 
A trides 

Repul d the sacred Sire and thus rep!} d 
[Notso the t}nnt PPtDKv ] 

Of these lines, nntl of the tt hole first book, lam 
told that there was vet a former cop^, more \aried, 
'ind more deformed with interlineations 

Tiie beginning of the second booh vanes very 
little from the printed pige, and is therefore set don n 
w ithout a parallel , the fen difllrences do not require 
to be elaborately displaced 

Now pleasing sleep had seal d eacli mortal e}c 
Stretch A in their tents the Giecian leaders he , 

Th Immortals slumber d on tlieir thrones aboie, 

All but the e\or natchful eje of Joic 
To honour Thetis son he bends lus care, 

And plunge the Greeks in nil the woes of war 
T hen bids an empt} phantom rise to sight 
And thus commands tlie vision of the night 
directs 

rly hence, delusne dieam, and, hglit as air, 

To Agamemnon s ro}al tent repur, 

Rid Inm in arms draw fortli th embattled trim, 

March all his legions to the dust^ plain 
idl the King tis given him to destroy 
Declare ev n now 

7 he loft} xvalls of wide extended TiO} , 
ton is 
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For now no moie the Gods with Fate rontend , 

At Juno’s suit the heaienly factions end 
destruction hoveis o’ei yon de\otcd w.il), 
hangs 

And nodding Ilium waits th’ impending fall 

Invocation to the catalogue of Ships. 

Saj', Viigins, seated lound the thionc dnine, 
AU-knowing Goddesses ’ nnmovtal Nine ' 

Since Eai th’s wide i egions, Ilcai en’s unmeasur’d height. 
And Hell’s ahyss, hide nothing fiom join sight, 

(We, wretched mortals * lost in doubts bclon, 

But guess hj* 1 amour, and hut boast ne know) 

Oh ’ say what heiocs, hi’d bj thirst of fame, 

Oi uig’d by wrongs, to Tioj^’s dcstuiclion came • 

To count them all demands a thousand tongues, 

A thioat of biass and adamantine lungs 

Now, Virgin Goddesses, Immoitil Nine ' 

That round Ohmpus’ lieaicnly summit shine 
^ Who see thiough Heaicn and Entli, and Hell pioloiuul, 
And all things know, and all things < m rG.'Ound ' 

Kclate what aimies songkl the 'i'loi m land. 

What nations follow’d, ami -what (hic'k comm md , 

(For doubtful tame distiacts mankind bclou. 

And nothing can n c IcU, and nothing knou ) 

Without yoiu aid, to count Ih’ nnnumbei’cl tram, 

A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues, wci c vain 


Book V » 1 

But Pallas now Tydtdcs’ soul inspires, 

Idls with her foice, and waiins with all her hies; 
Above the Gieekshis deathless fame to raise. 

And Clown hei hero with distinguish’d piaise 
High on his hehii celestial lightnings play, 

His beamy shield emits a In mg ray , 


Th’ un- 
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Til unwearied blaze inccss'iiit streams supplies. 
Like the red star that fires th autumnal skies 

Bat P tills now T)ihde3 soul inspires 
FiILj With herm^e and Manm witli all hei fires 
foicc, 

O er all the Creeks dccices his finie (o rai t 
Aboie the Ciceks her uarnors fwiue to raise 
Ills di-athlcss 

And crown her hero with tnimortal prai e 
distm^uisii d 

Bright from Ins beam) crttl the lightning phj, 

Hipli on helm 

From Ins broad bucklet flaali d the living ray , 

High on his helm celestial lightnings phy 
Hia beamy shield emits a living ray , 

The Goddess with her breath the ‘Hamc supplies 
Bright as the star who e hres m Autumn rivc 
Her breath <hv me thick streaming flame supplu 
Bright Oa the star tliat flies tU autumnal skies 
Th unweaued blare incc «ant streams supplle^ 

Like the red star tlut fires th autumnal kics 

When first he icata* IiiM^diaiit orb lo sight, 

And bath d in Ocean, shoots a keener light 
Such glories Pall is on the chief bestow d, 

Such fiom his aims the fierce cfiiilgcncc flow d 
Onward she driven lum, furious to engage, 

Where the fight bums, and wlicic the thickest nge 
W hen fre h he rtars ht> radiant orb to sight 
And gdda old Ocean with a blare of light 
Blight as the star that fires th autumnal skies 
Fresh from the dt-ep and gilds the seas ind skies 
Such glories Pallas on her chief bestow d 
Such spaikling rajsfromhis blight armour flowd 
Such from his aims the fierce cflulgence flow d , 

Onward she drives him headlong to engage 
furious 

liPie the uar bleeds and wheic the Jiercest rage 
fight burns, thickest 


The 
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The soiib of Dales first the combat souirht, 

A wealth} prcst, but iich without a lault. 

In Vulcan’s lane the father’s cla}s were led. 

The sons to toils of gloiious battle bred , 

Theie In’d a Tiojan — Dares was his name. 

The pncst of Vulcan, iich, yet loicl of blame , 

Die sons of Dates fust the combat sought, 

A wealthy pnest, but iich without a lault 

Conclusion of Book VIII v GST 

As ivhen the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’ei Heaven’s cleai azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep scienc. 

And not a cloud o’eicasts the solemn scene, 

Aiound hei thione the M\id planets loll, 

And stais unnumber’d gild the glowing jiolc , 

O’ei the daik trees a yellow'er teidure shod, 

And tip with siKci every mountain’s head , 

Then shine the lales, the rocks m piospect rise, 

A flood of glory buists fiom all the skies, 

The conscious swains, rcjOicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue ^ault, and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before pioud Ihon bla/e, 

And lighten glimmering Xanlhus with then rays. 

The long reflections ol the distant files 
Gleam on the walls, and tiemble on the spires 
A thousand piles the dusky horrois gild, 

And shoot a shady’^ lustro o’ei the field 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend. 

Whose umbei’d arms by fits thick flashes sepd , ' 
Loud neigh the courseis o’er their heaps of corn. 

And ardent w-ariiois wait the using morn. 

As when in stillness of the silent night. 

As when tlie moon in alHicr lustie bi leht , 

As 
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As when the moon rcfii^jent lamp of 
0 cr Heaxen » dear azure $heds her silver li^ht j 
pure spreatU sicrt-tl 
still m air the tromhhng lit trt ^tootl 
And o cr its golden border shoots 1 flood 
WJicn no lodse gate dbturbs llic deeji sircne, 
not n breath 

And no dm cloud o creasts the oleum cent 
not a 

Around her sihcr throne the phnets g^ow 
And stars unniind*er d trembling bcoii« be tou 
Around htp throne the xnid jduiets roll 
And stars unnumber d gild the glow mg pol 
Clear gleams of light o er the d irk trees in- <?cci» 

o tr the dark trte> i ) cilou slieds, 
Oer tljc dark trees a jtllowtr green tlicj slud 
jjicain 
tcrdiirc 

And tip with sUrcr oil the mouiUam heads 
forest 

And tip \ ith tlur cicn mountains head 
The tallies open and the fore ts n e 
Tlie tale njipcar the rocks 111 iutw|)cct n c 
llicn hine the sales the ocks in prospect n c 
AH n-tun. tands rcicald b lor ourcici 
A flood oi glnrj binstsfrom all thcsKies 
Tlie conscious hepheul jojfnl at the sight 
Eyes the blue lault and numbers cicr} light 
The coji Clous sicains r^oieiw" at the sight 

shepherds guing with dcliglit 
E^e the blue lault and Wes (he iru/ light 
glorious 
useful 

So minv flames before the naiy blaze 
proud Ilion 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their raw 
W idc o er the field to Troy extLnd the gleams 
And tip the distant spires with fainter beams 
The long tefleciions of the distant facs 
Gild the high w-ills and tiemblc on the spires 
Gleam on tlie u alls and tremble on the spires , 


A thou 
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A thnu'^nncl fiio= nl distant ‘•tat ion . iniuilU. 

Gild the dark prospect, and di'-pt 1 llic ni^dil 

Of these specimens. c\cry iiirin ^\ho has niUiMiUd 
poctiy, oi wlio delights to tiace the mind from the 
ludeness of its first conceptions to the ch gance of its 
last, will natui ally desire agrcaU'i number, but most 
other leaders are aheady tiied^ and I am not wntmg 
only to poets and philosophers 

The Jhad” t\as jinhlislutl "vohiine b} \olnino, 
as the tianslation proceeded the four hi t iiooks 
appealed in 171.J The e\])e( tation of this \soik 
was nndonhtedly hiu:h, ande\ei\ man who had (on- 
nccted his name with cuticism, oi jioilit, w. is de- 
sirous of such intelligence as might i nahle him to 
talk upon the popiilai topiek Halifax, who, h\ 
having been hist a ])oct, and then a pation of jioelt \ , 
had acqniied the light of being a judge, was willing 
to heal some books whiletlicy weie jet nnjnihlishcd. 
Of this lehcaisal I’opc afteiwards ga\e the follow ing 
account ' . 

“ The famous Lord Halifax was lalhei a pietcnder 
to taste, than leallj’^ jiosscssed of it ^V’hen I had 
finished the tw’o or thiec fiist books of inj’’ tiansla- 
tion of the “ Iliad,” that Lord desned to ha\e the 
“ pleasuie of hearing them lead at his house x\d- 
dison, Congreve, and Gaith, weie there at the 
leading In four or five places, Loid Halifax stopt 
“ me %eiy civillj', and wuth a speech each time of 
“ much the same kind, ^ I beg jmui pardon. Mi . 
“ Pope, but theie is something in that passage that 
does not quite please me Be so good as to maik 
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the phce, and consider it n little nt }our leisure 
" — I am sure jou can gi\e it a little turn — I re- 
turned from Lord Halifax s with Dr Garth, in his 
‘^chariot, and, as we were going along, was sajnng 
“ to the Doctor, that my Lord had laid me under a 
great deal of difficult} b} such loose and general 
observations that I had been thinking over the 
“ passages almost ever j>mcc, and could not guess at 
“ what It was that offended his Lordship in either of 
“ them Garth laughed hcartil} atm} embarrassment, 
“ said I liad not been long enough acquainted with 
Lord Halifax to know his wa} }ct , tint I need 
“not puzzle mv self about looking those places over 
“mid over when I got home ‘AH }ouneeddo 
“ (says he) is to leave them just as the) are cill on 
“Lord Halifax two or three montlis hence, thank 
“ him for his I md observations on those passages, 
“ and then read them to him as altered I have 
“ known him much longer than }ou have, and will 
“ beanswerable for theevent I followed Ins advice, 
“ waited on Lord Halifax some time after i said, I 
“ hoped he would find his objections to those pas- 
sages removed read them to him exactly as they 
were at first and his Lordship was extremely 
“ pleased with them, and cried out, Ay, now they 
“ are perfecti} right nothing can he better 
^It IS «eldona that the great or the wise suspect that 
ihey are despised or cheated Halifax, thinking this 
a lucky opportunity of securing immortalit}, made 
some advances of favour and some overtures of 
advantage to Pope,) which he seems to have re 
ceived with sullen coldness ^All our knowledge 

of 
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of this tiansaclion is dcuvetl from a single Letter 
(Dec. 1 , 1714), in which Pope ‘^ays, “ I am obliged 
“ to you, both for the f.ivoiiis you have done me, 
and those you intend me. I distrust neither your 
will noi your memoiy, when it is to do good ; 
“ and if I ever become tioublcsomc or solicitous, it 
must not be out of expectation, but out of giati- 
tude. Youi Loulship may cause me to live agiec- 
“ ably m the town or contentedl}’’ in the country, 
“ which IS really all the diOerence I set between an 
easy fortune and a small one It is indeed a high 
strain of geneiosity in you to think of making me 
easy all my life, onl}^ because I liavebecn so hapiiy 
as to divei t you some few houis but, if I may 
have leave to add it is because you think me no 
enemy to my native countiy, there will appear a 
bettei reason ; foi I must of consequence be very 
much (as I smceiely am) youis, S..C.” 

These voluntaiy olieis, and this (amt acceptance, 
ended without eflfect The pati on vv as not accustomed 
to such fiigid giatitude and the poet fed his own 
piide with the dignity of independence They pio- 
bablyvveie suspicious of each othei Pope would 
not dedicate till he saw at what late his piaise was 
valued , he would be tioublesoine out of giatitude, 
not expectation ” Halifax thought himselt entitled 
to confidenoe , and would give nothing, unless he 
knew what he should receive Then comineice had 
Its beginning in hope of piaise on one side, and of 
money on the other, and ended because Pope w^as 
less eager of money than Halifax of piaise It is 
not likely that Halifax had j^iiy pel sonal benev’^olence 

to 
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to Pope, It IS evtclent tint Pope looked on Halifiv 
scorn and hatred 

The reputation of this great uork failed of gaming 
him a patron but it deprixed him of a friend 
Addison and he were non at the head of poctrj and 
criticism and both in such a state of ele\ ation, that, 
like the tuo Rivals in tlie Roman state, ont could 
no longer bear an equal, northe other a superior Of 
the gradual abatement of kindne«:s betneen friends, 
tlie beginning is often scarcely discernible to them 
selves, and the proce^ss is continued b} pett} provoca 
tions, and incivilities sometimes peevislil^ letumcd, 
and sometimes contemptuously neglected, tvhicli 
would escape all attention but that of pride, and drop 
from any memory buffliat of resentment That llio 
quarrel of tlle«e tuo u its «houId bt mmutclj deduced, 
IS not to be expected from a unter to whom, as Ho- 
mer sa)s, nothing but rumour has reached, and 

who has no personal knowledge 

Pojie doubtless approached Addison, when the re- 
putation of^their wit first brouglit them togetliei, 
with the respect due to a man whose abilities were 
acknowledged, and who, having attained that emi 
nence to which lie was himself aspmng, Jiad in Ins 
hands the distribution of litenr} fime He paid court 
with sufbcient diligence by his Prologue to “ Cato 
by his abuse of Dennis, and with praist yet more di 
rect, by his poem on the “ Dialogues on Medals 
of which the immediate publication was then in- 
tended In all this there was no hypoensj for he 
confessed tlial he found m Addi'on something more 
pleasing than m anv other man 
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It may be supposed, that as Pope saw himself fa- 
vomed by the woild, and moie fiequentl}/- compaied 
his own poweis with those of otheis, his confidence 
increased, and his submission lessened , and that Ad- 
dison felt no delight fi om the advances of a young wit, 
who might soon contend with him for the highest 
place Eveiy great man, of whatevei kind be his 
gieatness, has among his friends those who officiously 
or insidiousl}'' quicken his attention to offences, 
heighten his disgust, and stimulate Ins resentment 
Of such adheients Addison doubtless had many, and 
Pope was now too high to be without them 
' Fiom the emission and leception of the Pioposals 
for the “ Iliad,” the kindness of Addison seems to 
have abated Jeivas the paintei once,pleased himself 
(Aug 20, 1714) with imagining that he had le-esta- 
blished then fiiendship , and wiote to Pope that Ad- 
dison once suspected him of too close a confedei acy 
with Swift, but was now satisfied with his conduct 
To this Pope answeied, a weelc aftei, that his en- 
gagements to Swift weie such as his sei vices in legard 
to the subsciiption demanded, and that the Tones 
nevei put him undei the necessity of asking leave to 
be giateful But,” sa^'^s he, as Mi Addison 
must be the judge in what legaids himself, and 
“ seems to have no veiy just one in legaid to me, so 
“ I must own to you I expect nothing but civility 
fiom him” In the same lettei he mentions 
Philips, as having been busy to kindle animosity be- 
tween them bat in a Letter to Addison, he expi esses 
some consciousness of behaviour, mattentiv’^el}'- defi- 
cient in lespect. 
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OF S^MPts industry in promoting the subscription 
there rem'iins the testimony of Kennet, no friend to 
either him or Pope 

‘^Nov 2, 1713, Er Swift; came into tlie cofFee- 
'^hcuse, and had a bow from ever} bodj but me, 
“ who, I confess, could not but despise him Wlien 
“ I came to the anti chamber to wait, before prwers, 
Dr Swift was the principal man of talk and 
business, and acted as master of request — ^Then 
“ he instructed a young nobleman that the best Poet 
" in England was Mr Pope (a papist), wlio had be- 
gun a translation of Homer into English verst, for 
“ which he must hai c them all suhsenhe for, says 
'' he, the author shall not begin to print till J have 
" a thousand guineas for him * 

About this time it is likely that Steele, wlio was, 
with all his political fury, good natured and ofti- 
cious, procured an interview between tlie e angr) n 
vals, which ended m aggravated malevolence On 
this occasion, if the reports be true, Pope made his 
complaint with frankness and spirit, as a man un- 
deservedly neglected or opposed and Addison af- 
fected a contemptuous unconcern, and, m a calm 
even voice, reproached Pope with hia vanitj, and, tell 
mg him of the improvements which his eailj woiks 
had received from his own remarks and tho'^e of 
Steele, said, that he, being now engaged in public) 
business, had no longei any caie for his poetical re- 
putation, nor had any othei desire, with regard to 
Pope than that he should not, by too much arro 
gance, alienate the pubhek 
To this Pope IS said to have replied with gieat 
keenness and seventy, upbraiding ^ddi'^onwithper- 
VoL XI H pctual 
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petiial dependance, and with the abuse of those qua- 
lifications which he had obtained at the publick cost, 
and charsino- him mth mean cndeaiouis to obstiuct 
thepiogie'^s of rising ineiit The contest lose so high, 
that they pai ted at last nithout any intei change of 
civility 

The first volume of “ Ilomei” wa'^ (1713) 
time published, and a rival veision of the fiist Iliad^ 
for iivals the time of tlien appeal ance inevitably 
made them, was immediately pi inted, with the name 
of Tickell It was soon peicened that, among the 
follov\eis of Addison, Tickell had the piefeience, 
and the criticks and poets; divided into factions “ I,” 
says Pojie, “ have the town, that is, the mob, on 
“ my side^ but it is not uncommon for the smaller 
“ paity to supply by industi}’^ uhat it wants m num- 
^^beis I appeal to the people as my iightful 
judges, and while they aie not inclined to condemn 
“ me, shall not fear the high-flyei s at Button’s ’ 
This opposition he immediately imputed to Addison, 
and complained of it m terms sufficiently resentful 
to Ciaggs, their common fiiend 

When Addison’s opinion was asked, he declaied 
the versions to be both good, but Tickell’s the best 
that had evei been wiitten , and sometimes said, that 
they weie both good, but that Tickell had inoie of 
Homer ” 

Pope was now sufficiently iiritated , his leputation 
and his interest weie at hazaid He once intended 
to punt together the foui veisions of Diyden, Mayn- 
varing. Pope, and Tickell, that they might be rea- 
fbly compared, and faiily estimated. This design 
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seems to Inve been defented by the refusal of Tonson, 
nho was the proprietor of the other three ^e^Slo^s 
Pope intended^ at another time, a rigbroUs criticism 
of 7 icl ell s translation, and had marl ed a copy, 
nliich I ha\e seenj m all places that appealed defec- 
tive But, while he was thus meditating defence or 
revenge. Iris adversar, sunk before him without a 
blow the voice of the publick was not long di- 
vided, and the preference was universallv given td 
Pope s performance 

He was conv meed, by adding ofie circumstarlcc to 
another, that the other tian-^lation was the worl ot 
Addison himcclf bnt, if lie knew it in Addison s life 
time, it dogs not appear that he fold it He left hiS" 
illustrious antagonist to be punished by vUiat has 
been considered as the most painful of all reflec- 
tion«, tlie remembrance of a crime perpetrated m 
vain ! 

The other circumstances of tlieir quarrel were thu*? 
related by Pope ^ t 

Philips seemed to have been encounged to abuse 
me in coffee houses, and conversations and GH 
“ don wrote a thing about AVycherley, in which he 
^ had abused both me and mj lelations verj grossly 
“ I ord Wanvicl himself told me one da}, that it 
" was in vain fof me to endeavour to be well with 
“ Mr Addison tint his jealous temper would ne- 
“ ver admit ot a settled fiiendship between us and, 
“ to 'Convince nie of what he had said, assured me, 
“ that Add-on had encouiuged Gildon to publish 
those camUls, and had given him ten guineas 
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after they were published. The next day, lOiile I 
was heated with w^hat I had heard, I wrote a letter 
“ to Mr. Addison, to let him Imow' that I w'as not 
" unacquainted wnth this behaviour of his ; that, if 
I was to speak seveiely of him in return for it, it 
should be not in such a dirty w^ay , that I ‘should 
rather tell him, himself, fairly of his faults, and 
allow his good qualities , and that it should be 
“ something in the following manner : I then ad- 
“ joined the first sketch of w'hat has since been called 
my satne on Addison Mr, Addison used me 
“ very civilly ever after 

The verses on Addison, when they w'eie sent to At- 
terbury, were consideied by him as the niost excel- 
lent of Pope’s performances , and the wTiter w'as ad- 
vised, since he knew wdiere his strength la}-', not to 
suffer it to lemain unemployed 

This year (l/l j) being, by the subscription, en- 
abled to live more by choice, having persuaded Ins 
fathei to sell their estate at Binfield, he purcha«:ed, I 
think only for his life, that house at Twickenham 
to wdnch his lesidence afterwards procuied so much 
celebration, and lemoved thither with his fathei and 
mothei . 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which 
his verses mention , and being under the necessity of 
making a subteiianeous passage to a garden on the 
other side of the load, he adorned it with fossile 
bodies, and dignified it with the title of a grotto, a 
place of silence and retreat, fiom which he endea- 

^ See, howeverj the T,ife of Addison in the Biogiaphia Bntan- 
nica^ last edition. E 
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\ cured to persuade his fncnds nnd himself that cares 
and passions could be excluded 

A grotto IS not often the i\isli or pleasure of an 
Englisliman, uho has more frequent need to solicit 
than exclude the sun but Popes e\ca\'ition nas 
requisite as an entrance to his gaiden, and, as some 
men tr^ to be proud of thtir defects, he extracted 
an ornament from an inoomcnience, and aanit^ pro 
cluced a grotto nherc necessity enforced a passage 
It may he frequently remarked of the studious and 
speculative, that they arc jiroud of trifles, and that 
their amusements seem fruolous and childish ^\he- 
tlier It be that men, conscious of great reputation, 
think themselves above the reach of censure, and 
safe in the admission of negligent indulgences, or 
that mankind expect from cloated genius an unifor- 
mity of greatness, and natch its degradation nith 
malicious nonder like him nho, having followed 
with Ins eye an eagle into the clouds, should lament 
that she ever descended to a perch 
While the volumes of Ins ** Hoinci were annu- 
ally published, he collected liis former works (171 7) 
into one quaito volume, to'wliicli he prchxed a Pre- 
face, written with great sprighthness and elegance, 
which was aftenvards reprinted, with some passage^ 
subjoined that he at first omitted other marginal 
additions of the same kind he made in the later edi- 
tions of Ins poems Waller remarks, that poets lose 
half their praise, because the reader knows not what 
they have blotted Popes voracity of fame taught 
him the art of obtaining the accumulated honour, 
both of what he had published, and of what lie Iiad 
suppressed 

In 
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In this year Ins father died suddenly, in his re 
venty-fifth year, iiaving past twenty-nine j cars in 
privacy He is not known but by the character 
which his son has given him If the money with 
which he 1 etired vv as all gotten InOiiniiclf, he had 
traded veiy successfully in times when sudden riches 
weie raiely attainable 

The publication of the Iliad” was at last com- 
pleted in 1720 The splendom and success ol this 
work raised Pope many enemies, that endcavoaied to 
dejireciate his abilities Bin net, who v, as altcns ai ds 
a judge of no mean leputation, censuied him in a 
piece called liomendes’ befoie it was published, 
Ducket likewise endear oured to make him 1 idiculoiis. 
Dennis v/as the peipetual peisecutor of all his studies 
But, whoever his cnticks were, then wiitings uie 
lost; and the names \*'hich aie prescivcd are pre- 
served in the Dunciad.” - 

In this disastrous year (1720) of national infatua- 
pon, when more riches than Pei u can boast rvcie ex- 
pected fi om the South Sea, when the contagion of 
avarice tainted every mind, and even poets panted 
aftei wealth. Pope was seized with the univei sal pas- 
sion, and ventured some of his money The stock 
rose 111 its puce , and for a while he thought himself 
the lord of thousaiidb. But this dicam of happi- 
ness did not last long , and he seems to have naked 
soon enough to get clear with the loss of what he 
' puce thought himself to have non, and perhaps not 
wholly of that 

Next year he published some select poems of his 
friend Dr Parnell, rvith a very elegant Dedication to 
the Eail of Oxford , who, after all his stiuggles and 
' dangers. 
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dingers, then lived in retiiement, still imdet the 
fionn of 1 victorious fiction, who could tale no 
pleasure in hearing his praise 
, He gave the ‘same jear (1721) an edition of 
Sh ilvSpeare His name was now of so much 
authontj^j that Tonson thought iiimself entitled, by- 
annexing It, to demand a subscription of six guineas 
for Shakspeares plays m six quarto volumes nor 
did his expectation much deceive him for, of seven 
hundred and fift} which h^ printed, he dispersed a 
great number at the price proposed The reputation 
of that edition, indeed, sunk afterwards feo low, tint 
one hundred and forty copiOs were sold at sixteen 
shillings each ' 

On this undei taking, to which Pope was induced 
by a reward of two hundred and seventeen pounds 
twelve shillings, he seems never to have reflected 
afterwards without vexation for Theobald, a nnn 
of heavy diligence, with veiy slender poivers, first, 
in a bool called &Iiak«peareR^ 5 loicd,'’ and tlien 
in a formal edition, detected his deficitncies with all 
the in'^olence of victory and as he was now higlf 
enough to be feared and liated, Theobald had fioni 
others all the help that could be supplied, by the 
desire of humbling a haughty clniacter 
Prom this time Popp became an enerny’^ to editoi , 
collaters, commentators, and verbal cnticks and 
hoped to persuade the world, tint he nuscarned in 
this undertaking onl} by having a nimd too great fot* 
such minute employment 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things 
wrong, and left many* things undone but let him 
not be defrauded of Ins due pnise He vv as the fii st 

that 
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that knew, at least the fh->t tliat told, by what helps 
the text might be inipio\ecl If he inspected tlie 
eaily editions negligently, be taught otlieis to be 
more accuiatc In Ins Pieface, he expanded with 
gicat skill and elegance the eharactei which liad 
been given of Shakspeaie b}' Ei3den , and he drew' 
the publick attention upon his w’orks, which, though 
often mentioned, had been little read 

Soon aftei the appeal ance of the Iliad,” resol- 
ving not to let the geneial kindness cool, be published 
proposals fora tianslation of the “ Odyssey,” in fi\e 
volumes, for five guineas. He was willing, how- 
ever, now' to have associates in his labour, being 
cither weal y with toiling upon anothci's thoughts, or 
having heard, as Rufl’head relates, that I'Vnton and 
Broome had alieady begun the work, and liking 
bettei to have them confedciates than rivals. 

t 

In the patent, instead of saj ing that he had 
tianslaled” the Odyssey ” as he bad said of the 
“ lhad,” he says, that he had “ nndei taken" a trans- 
lation , and in the proposals, the subscription is said 
to be not solely for his own use, but foi that of “ two 
of his friends wlio hav'e assisted him m this w oi k ” 
In while he was engaged in this new veision, 
he appeared befoie the Louis at the memorable tiial 
of Bishop Atterbuiy, with whom he had lived m 
great familiarity, and fiequent coiiespondence At- 
terbury had honestly recommended to him the study 
of the Popish contioveisy, m hope of his convex - 
Sion , to which Pope ansvveied in a mannei that can- 
not much recommend his piinciples, oi his judge- 
ment. In questions and piojects of learning, they 
agreed better. He w as called at the trial to give an 
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account of Atterbury's domesticL life and private 
employment, that it might appear how httle time he 
had left for plots Pope had but few words to utter, 
and m those few he made se\eral blunders 
His Letters to Atterbur) express the utmost esteem, 
tenderness, and gratitude “ perhaps, says he, it 
is not only in this uorld that I may have cause 
to remember the Bishop of Rochester At their 
last interview in the Tower, Atterbury presented 
him with a Bible* 

Of the “Od)ssey’’ Pope translated only tweUe 
books the rest were the worl of Broome and Fen- 
ton the notes w ere written w holly by Broome, who 
was not over-liberall} rewarded The publickwas 
caiefuU} kept ignorant of the several shares and an 
account was subjoined at the conclusion, which is 
now know n not to be true 

The first copy of Popes books, with those of 
Fenton, are to be seen m tlie Museum The parts 
of Pope are less interlined than the ‘‘ Iliad and 
the latter books of the Iliad less tlnn the former 
He giew dexterous hy practice, and e\erj sheet 
enabled him to write the next with more facility 
Thfe boohs of Fenton have very few alterations by 
the hand of Pope Those of Broome have not been 
found but Pope complained, as it is reported, that 
h;e had much trouble m correcting them 

His contract with Lmtot was the same as for the 
Iliad,” except that only one hundred pounds were 
to be paid him for each volume The number of 

* The late Mr Gri'Cs of Cla\erton informs us that this Bible 
ms aftennrds used m the Chapel of Pnor Park Dr ^\ arburton 
p cbablj presented it to Jlr Allen C 
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subsciibeis were five bundled and seven ty-four^ and 
of copies eight bundled and nineteen ; so that his 
profit;, when he had paid his assistants,, was still ver}^ 
considerable. The work was finished in 1 725 , and 
from that time he lesolved to make no moie tiansla- 
tions. 

The sale did not answer Lmtot’s expectation . and 
he then pretended to discovei something ol fraud in 
Pope, and commenced 01 threatened a suit m 
Chanceiy. 

On the English Odyssey’' a ciiticism was ptib- 
li'^hed b}^- Spence, at that time Pielectoi of poetiy at 
Oxfoid, a man whose learning nas not\eiy gicat, 
and whose mind was, not veiy poneiful. His criti- 
cism, houevei, was commonly just, what he thought, 
he thought lightly, and his remaiks weie lecom- 
mended by his coolness and c.nidour. In him Pope 
had the first expei lence of a ci itick without malevo- 
lence, who thought it as much his duty to display 
beauties as expose faults , who censuied with lespect, 
and piaised with alaciity 

With this ciiticism Pope was so little offended^ 
that he sought the acquaintance- of the wi iter, nho 
lived with himfiom that time in meat familiai itv, 
attended him in his last hours, and Compiled mei;no- 
nals of his conveisation The legard of Pope ic- 
commended linn to the gieat and poweiful , and he 
obtained leiy valuable piefeiments m the Chuich 

Not long after. Pope, was letuimng home fiom a 
visit m a friend’s coach, which, in passing a bridge, 
was ovei turned into the watei , the wiiidons weie 
closed, and being unable to foice them open, he was 
111 danger of immediate death, when the jiostillioii 

snatched 
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snatched him out bj breaking the glasSj -of which 
the fragments cut two of his fingers in such a man- 
ner, that he lost their use 

Voltaire, uho u as then m England; ent him a 
Lettei of Consolation He had been entertained bj 
Pope at bistable, where he talked witli so much 
gio '^ness, that JMrs Pope was driven from the room 
Pops discovered, by a trick, that be was a spy for 
the Court, and never considered him as a man wor- 
thy of confidence 

He soon afterwards (1727) joined with Swift, who 
was then in England, to publish thiee volumes of 
Mwcellame , m which, amongst other things, lie in- 
serted the * Memoirs of a Parish Clerk, in ndicule 
of Bumets importance in his own Ilistoi}, and a 
Debate upon Black and White Hor'-ea, written in 
all the formalities of a legal process bj the assistance, 
as 18 said, of Mr Portescue, aftenvaids Master of 
the Rolls Btfoie these ftli«ccllames is i piefice 
signed bp Swift and Pope, but apparentlj written 
by Pope in which ha makes a ridiculous and ro- 
niantick complaint of the robberies committed upon 
authors bj the clandestine seuuie and sale of their 
papers lie tells in tngicl «?tiain'!, how the ca- 
^ bmets of the Sick and the closets of the Dead have 
“ been broken open and ransacked it tho^e vio- 
lences avere often committed for papers ot uuceitain 
and accidental value, which ire rarelj piovoked bp 
real treasures as if epigrmis and essajs were m 
dangei where gold an 1 diamonds are sate A cat 
hunted foi his musl is accoidmg to Popes account, 
but the emblem of \ wit winded bj bool sellers 
Ills complaint, however, received some attesta-- 
lion for, thesamej ear, thel etten> written bj him to 

Ur 
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Mr. Ciomwell m his youth, Avere sold by hlis, 
Thomas to Curll, who punted them 

In these Miscellanies was first published the “ Art 
“ of Sinking in Poetry,” \\hich, by such a tram ol 
consequences as usually passes in , literary quarrels, 
gave in a short time, according to Pope’s account, 
occasion to the “ Dunciad.” 

In the following year (1728) he began to put 
Atterbuiy’s advice in practice , and shewed his sati- 
iical powers by publishing the “ Dunciad,” one of Ins 
gieatest and most elaboiatc peiformances, in uliich 
he endeavouied to sink into contemjit all the wi iters 
by whom he had been attacked, and some others 
whom he thought unable to defend themselves 
At the head of the Dunces he placed poor Theo- 
bald, whom he accused of ingiatitude , but whose 
real crime was supposed to be that of having revised 
Shakspeare” moie happily than himself. This 
satire had the eflfect which he intended, b)'- blasting 
the charactei s which it touched. Ralph, w'ho, un- 
necessarily mtei posing m the quarrel, got a place in 
a subsequent edition, complained that foi a time he 
was m dangei of staivmg, as the bookselleis had no 
longer any confidence m Ins capacit3% 

The prevalence of this poem w as gradual and slow; 
the plan, if not wdiolly new, w as little understood 
by common leaders. Many of the allusions lequned 
illustration , the names weie often expressed only by 
the initial and final letteis, and, if they had been 
printed at length, were such as few had known or 
recollected The subject itself had nothing gene- 
rally inteiestmg, for w'hom did it concern to know 
that one 01 another scribbler w^as a dunce h If^ there- 

foi% 
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Fore, it had been possible for those w ho w ere attacked 
to conceal their pain and dieir resentment, the 
‘‘ Dunciad might have made its way very sloi\ly 
in the ^Y0^1d 

This, however, was not to be expected every 
man is of importance to himself, and therefore, m 
his own opinion, to others and, supposing the 
world already acquainted with all his pleasuies and 
ins pains, is perhaps the first to publish injuries or 
misfortunes, which had never been known unless re- 
lated by himself, and at which tliose that hear them 
will onlj laugh for no man sympathises with the 
sorrows of vani^ 

The history of the " Dunciad is verj minutely 
related by Pope himself, m a Dedication which he 
wiote to Lord Middlesex in the name of Savage 
" I will relate the war of the ‘ Dunces (lor so it 
** has been commonly called), winch began in the 
** year 1727, and ended m 1730 
“ When Dr bwift and Mr Pope thought it pro- 
per, for reasons specified m the Preface to their 
Miscellanies, to publish such little pieces of theirs 
as had casually got abroad, there was added to 
“ them the ^ Treatise of the Batlios or the * Art 
of Sinking in Poetrj It happened that, in one 
chapter of this piece, the several species of bad 
poets were ranged ui classes, to which were pre- 
“ fixed almost all the letters of the alphabet (the 
greatest part of them at random ) hut such vras 
” the number of poets eminent m that art, that some 
one or otlier took every letter to himself all fell 
into so violent a fur^, that, for half a jear or 
more, the common newspapers (m most of which 

thev 
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they had sonic jiiopei ty, as lieing lured unfors) 
\\eie filled ^MUl ihe most abnsne fnlsthoods and 
“ scmuhties they could possibly devise, a libcity no 
way to be \\ondeied at in those jieojjlc, and in 
those papers, thab toi man} } c.irs during the un- 
controiilcd licence of the pu>s, had aspersed 
“ almost all the gieat charactci> of the age; and 
“ this uith nnpunily, then oun peisons and names 
bemcr utteilv secret and oh'-cuic 
“This ga^e I\ii. Pope the tlionght, that lie had 
“ now ':ome opportunity of doing good, by detecting 
“ and diagging into light thc^-e common enemies of 
“mankind; since to imahdate tins llnl^el^al slan- 
“ dci, it sufliced to shew wliat contemptible men 
“ wcie the authors of it He was not without hojics 
“ that, by maiiifesling tlie diilncss of tho'e who had 
“ only malice to recommend them, cither the hook- 
“ selleis would not find then account m em])lo}ing 
“them, 01 the men thcinsehos, when discovered, 
“ w^ant couiage to jirocecd m so unlawful an occupa- 
“ lion. This it was that gave biith to the ‘ Dun- 
“ Clad and lie thought it an happiness, that, by 
“ the late flood of slander on himself, he liad ae- 
qmied such a pecuhai right o^Cl then names as 
was necessaiy to this design 
“ On the 13 th of ]Maich, 1729, at St James's, 
“ that poem was piesentcd to the King and Oueen 
“ (who had befoie been pleased to read it) by the 
1 ight honourable Sir Robeit V/alpole: and, some 
“ days after, the vdiole impiession was taken and 
“ dispcised by seveial noblemen and persons of the 
fiist distinction 

“It 
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^ It !«; ccrttinlv n tni’'«!»'crviljnn, tint no |) opio 
ore «i) imjntitnl of rtmiia tlm '' nlio nn iljc 
^ j,Wt(<t«hmlcrr-<, irhicli W'ndcrfiill^ c\i m 
^ phfietl on thiv oc^ta^on On ili< tin llif IjwI 
iir<t\ciul hI, a crond of nuthoi^ he tin 

‘ intrcaticc, Klnn‘< tIimKof litrin»! Inltcn, m\ 

' crjf^ of (m«on, inwall to !iin<l(Tt(ir 

comm" out of the * on tJjr o litr 

“ the h v>h tlh T% and lii»vhrr< maih 'is t fiiirfs 
“to procure Jt ^\lnlro1lM'» fiu poor 'till liopt t!o 
njpnnt no jptnl n nt 3 jont> n< llu piddirL nicrr 
' 1-1S no ctoppni" a torrent iMflj tin hn^ir loonl 
“ It cime 

Mini ln<hcroii<nrrtinnHnots itt nrh'il it Hu 
“ * Djimccc (fnrhi tlimunu ilnv iu”\ eilletl) luUt 
*MwtlU tluh*:, to corutdl of ho*tditiC'* n^^rn't tlir 
“ autlior one uitia i letter to n nnnutcr 
“ n*'5«rin"Iinn Mr Pojk wi** tiu px-itf‘^tcntn)\ the 
“ j,o\cmiTicnt Ind 'indnnotlitr hon^ht liMinnp 
“ in chi, to ci:eciitc him iii njth mIiicIi nd 

“ «ort of «ili«ihction the gi ntkmcn i\( n i little corn 
“ forted 

“ Some fil c edition'* of the liooK Iniin^ nn on I 
“ m their fronti piece, (Iietnicoiu, toclistinguidi it, 
“ fi\ed m Ins stood nn a<s I ulen with mthors niiii 
“ nnolher surreptitious one hem', printetl nilh (lie 
sjiric nss, the new nddition in otiaio relumed for 
“distinct on to the owl nfj'iiii Hence nro*e « j^rent 
“ contest of booksellers ngmust book«eller<, nnd nd- 
“ \erti ements against Khcrtiseincnti some retom 
“ mending the edition of the owl, nnd others the 
“edition of the ass, which mines tlici enme to 

“ be 
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be distinguished, to the great honour 
«'' gentlemen of the ^ Dunciad’.” , 

. Pope appears by this narrative to have coiitem-* 
plated his victoiy over the “ Dunces” great 
pxultation ; and such was his delight in t^^ tumult 
,whicti he had raised, that for awhile hisn^^^^^^^ 
sibihty was suspended, and he read repro^^h^^ 
jinvectives wuthout emotion, considering 
as the necessaiy effects of that pain which h^ rejoiced 
-in having given. 

It cannot however be concealed that, bf 
jconfession, he was the aggressor for nobodY 
that the letters in the “ Bathos” n^ere plac^^ ^ 
,dom ; and it may be discovered that, when thinks 
himself concealed, he indulges the comixf®^^ ' amty 
pf common men, and triumphs in those 
which he had affected to despise. He is prod^ 
book was presented to the King and Que^^ ^7 
^ight honourable Sir Robert Walpole , he pioud 
that they had read it befoie; he is proud^ 

, edition was taken off by the nobility and j^ersons of 
the fii st distinction. 

The edition of which he speaks was, ^ believe, 
that which, by telling m the text the name®? 
the notes the characters, of those whom hr sati- 
rised, was made mtellimble and divei tiifS- 
criticks had now declaied then approbatid^^ 
plan, and the common reader began to life® with- 
out feai ; those who were strangers to petty hteiature, 
and thei efore unable to decipher initials ad^ blanks, 
had now names and persons brought wit^^*^^ their 
view 5 and delighted m the visible effect those 
shafts of malice, which they had hitheitd contem- 
plated, as shot into the air. ' 
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Dennis, upon the fresh provocition now gucu 
him, renewed the enmity which had for a time been 
appeased mutual civilities and published remarks, 
which he had till then sujipre«5sed, upon the Kape 
“ of the Lock Man) more grumbled in secret, 
or vented their resentment in the newspapers b) epi- 
grams or invectives 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as lov ing Burnet 
with “ pious passion, pretended that liis moral cha 
racter was injured, and for some time declared his 
resolution to take vengeance with a cudgel But 
Pope appeased him, by changing “ pious passion to 
'‘cordial friendship and bj a note, m which be 
vehemently disclaims the maligmt) of meaning im- 
puted to the first expression 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for the 
prize, expostulated with Pope in a manner so much 
superior to all mean solicitation, tint Pope was re- 
duced to sneak and shufilc, sometimes to deny, and 
sometimes to apologize lie. first endeavours to 
wound, and is then afraid to own that he meant a 
blow 

The “ Dunciad,” m the complete edition, is ad- 
dressed to Dr Swift of the notes, part were written 
b) Dr Arbuthnot, and an apologctical Letter was 
prefixed, signed bj Clcland, but supposed to have 
been written bj Pope 

After this gcneial w ir upon Dulness, he seems to 
haveindulged himself mhilc m traiiquiUit) buthis 
subsequent productions pi ove that he was not idle 
Hepubhshtd (I731) a poem on “ Taste, in which 
he very particular!) and severely criticises the house, 
the furnituie, the gardens, and the entertainments, 
VoL XI I of 
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of Timoiij a man of gieat wealth and little taste. 
By Timon he was imivei sally supposed, and by the 
Eail of Burlington, to whom the poem is addiessed, 
^vas pi irately said, to mean the Duke of Chandos ; a 
man pel haps loo much delighted w'lth pomp and 
show, but of a lempei kind and beneficent, and who 
had consequently the voice of the pubhek in his 
favoui 

A violent outciy was theicfoie laised against the 
ingratitude- and tieacher}* of Pope, who w'as said to 
have been indclited to the patronage of Chandos for 
a,piesent of a thousand pounds, and w'ho gained the 
oppoitunity of insulting him b}’^ the kindness of his 
invitation 

The receipt of the thou<5and pounds Pope pub- 
lickl}’’ denied , but, from the lepioach which the at- 
tack on a chaiacter so amiable brought upon him, 
he tiled all means of escaping Tlie name of Cleland 
was' again employed in an apology, by w'hich no man 
w'as satisfied, and he w'as at last i educed to shelter 
his temciity behind dissimulation, and endeavoui to 
make that disbelieved which he never had confidence 
openly to deii}^ He wiote an cxculpatoiy letter to 
the Duke, w'lnch was answcied with gieat magnani- 
mity, as bv a man who accejited his excuse without 
believing his piofessions He said, that to have ii- 
diculed his taste, or Ins buildings, had been an in- 
difTeienc action m anothei man, but that in Pojie, 
after the recipiocal kindness that had been ex- 
changed between them^ it bad been less easily ex- 
cused 

Pope, m one of his Lctteis, complaining of the 
tieatment which his poem had found, owns that 

\ such 
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such cnticl s can intimuhte liim, my almost pcr- 
"suide him to « rite no more, which is a comph- 
inent this age dcsenos ” Tlie man nho threatens 
the world is ahva}s ridiculous for the world can 
easilv go on without him, and in a short time >mU 
cease- to miss him I ha\c heard ot an idiot, who 
used to ruenge Ins vcvations Ijmg* night 
upon the bridge I here is nothing, sa} s Juvtnal, 
“ that a man will not belieie in his own fa\our ' 
Pope had been flattered till he thought himself one 
of the moving powers in the system of life When 
he talked of laMiig down Ins pen, those who sat 
round him intreatcd and inijdorcd and self love did 
not sunirhim to suspect that they went away and 
laughed 

The follow ing^eardeprncvl him of Ga}, a man 
whom he had 1 iiown earl} , and w horn he seemed to 
love with more tenderness than an} other of his htc^ 
rarv fuuid> Pope was now fort) lour} ears old an 
age at which themmd begins less easily to admit new 
tonfideiKje and the will to grow less fle\ible and 
when, therefore, tfie depirture of an old friend is 
very acute!} felt 

In the nevt j ear he lost his mother, not by an im*' 
expected death, for she had lasted to the age of 
ninety three blit *:he did not die unlamented The 
hhal piet} of Pppe was iiithcliighe«;t degree amiable 
and exemplary his parents had the happiness of 
living till hew IS at the summit of poetical reputa- 
tion, till he w as at case in hia loi tune, and without a 
rival in his fame, and found no diminution of his 
te pect or tenderness WlyitevLrwas Iiis pride, to 
tJiem he was oliedient and whatevti was his irnta~ 
12 bihtv. 
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bihty, to them he was gentle. Life has, < among its 
soothing and quiet comfoits, few things better to 
OTve than such a son. 

O 

One of the 'passages of Pope’s life, which seems to 
deserve some enquiry, was a publication of Letteis 
between him and many of his friends, which falling 
into the hands of Cm 11, a rajiacious bookseller of no 
good fame, were by him punted and sold. This, vo- 
lume containing som6 Letters from noblemen. Pope 
incited a prosecution against him in the House of 
Lords for a breach of privilege, and attended himself 
to stimulate the resentment of his friends. Curll ap- 
pealed at the bar, and, knowing himself in no great 
danger, spoke of Pope with veiy little reverence : 

He has,” said Cm 11, a knack at versifying, but 

111 prose I think myself a match foi him.” When 
the 01 del s of the House were examined, none of 
them appeared to have been infringed , Curll went 
away triumphant; and Pope- was left to seek some 
olher lemedy. 

Curb’s account was, that one evening a man in a 
clergyman’s gown, but with a lawyer’s band, brought 
and offered to sale a number of printed volumes, 
which he found to be Pope’s epistolary correspon- 
dence , that he asked no name, and was told none, 
but gave the price demanded, and thought him- 
self authoi ised to use his purchase to his own ad- 
vantage. 

That Curll gave a tiue account of the tiansaction 
it is reasonable to believe, because no falsehood 
was ever detected; and when, some yeais afterwards, 
I mentioned it to liintot, the son of Bernard, he de- 
dal ed his opinion to be, that Pope knew' better than 

any 
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any bod} cbc hon Curll obtained the copies, be- 
cause another parcels as at tht «ame time sent to 
himself for nhicli no price had e\er been demniul- 
ed, as he made knoun his resolution not to pay a 
porter, and con«fequentl} not to deal with a naniclcss 
agent 

Such care had been taken to make them publick, 
that they ^vere sent at once to tno booksellers to 
Curll, nho was likely to seize them as a prey, and 
to Lintot, who might be e\pcctc<l to give Pojic in- 
formation of the seeming injury I mtot, I believe, 
did nothing and Curll did what vtns expected 
That to make them publick was the onl^ purpose 
may be reasonably supposed, because the numbers, 
offered to sale by the pnvntc messengers, sliew evl tint 
hope of gam could not have been the motnc of the 
impression 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of jirinting Ins 
Letters, and not knowing bow to do, without impu- 
tation of vanity, what has 111 this conntr} been done 
veiy rarely, contrived an appearance of compulsion 
that, when he could complain tint Ins Letters were 
surreptitiously published, lie might decentl} and de- 
fensively publish them himself 

Popes private correspondence, thus promulgated, 
filled the nation with praises of Ins candour, ten- 
derness, and benevolence, the purity of Ins purposes, 
and the fidelity of his friendship There were some 
Letters which a very good or a veiy wise man. 
would wish suppressed but, as the} bad been 
already exposed, it wa «5 impracticable now to retract 
them 


Prom 
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Fiom the perusal of those LctlciSj Mi . Alien first 
conceived the desire of knowing him ; andnith so 
much zeal did he cultivate the friendship which he 
had newly formed, that, when Pope told his pin pose 
of vindicating his own piopeity by a genuine edi- 
tion, he oftei ed to pay the cost. 

This however Pope did not accept , but in time 
solicited a subsciiption foi a Quaito \ohime, which 
appealed (1737), I believe, with sufficient profit In 
the Preface he tells, that his Lctteis were lepositcd 
111 a fiiend’s hbiaiy, said to be the Earl of Oxfoid’s, 
and that the copy thence stolen w'^as sent to the jiress. 
The stoiy was doubtless received wuth diffeient de- 
giees of Cl edit It may be suspected that the Preface 
to the Miscellanies ivas written to prepaie the pub- 
lick for such an incident, and to stiengthen this 
opinion, James Woisdale, a paintei, ivho W'as em- 
ployed an clandestine negotiations, but whose vei a- 
city was very doubtful, declaied that hew'as the mes- 
senger who cai 1 led, by Pope’s dii ection, the books 
to Cuili. 

When they wei e thus published^ and avowed, as 
they had 1 elation ±0 recent facts, and peisons either 
then living 01 not yet foi gotten, they may be sup- 
posed to have found 1 eaders , but as the facts were 
minute, and the characters, being eithei private, or 
literal y, weie little known, or little regai ded, they 
awakened no populai kindness or resentment , the 
book never became much the subject of cqnvei sation ; 
some lead it as a contcropoiaiy histoiy, and some 
perhaps as a model of epistolary language , but those 
who read it did not talk of it. Not much theiefoiej 
y> as added by it to fame or envy , 1101 do I remem- 
ber 
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ber that it produced either pnblick pniscj or pub 
lick censure 

It had, Iio\^evcr, m some degree, the recom 
mcndntion of novclt) Our language hW fen* Let- 
ters, except those of tiitcsnien Hon el, indeed, 
about a centur} ago, published Ins Jitters, which 
ate commended b} Morhofl, nnd which alone, of his 
hhndred volumes, continue his liicihorj Lo\cda^s 
Letter^ were printed only once lliD«e of Herbert 
and Suckling nre hardly known Mrti Phillips b 
{Onndas] arc equallj neglected And lho«e of 
Walsh »?cem written as exercises, and were never 
sent to any hnng mistiness or fiicnd Pope s episto- 
lary excellence had an open field, he had no Eng- 
lish rival living or dead 

Pope IS seen in this collection as connected with 
the other contemporary w its, and certainly sufltrs no 
disgrace in the comparison but it must be rcmehi- 
berfcd, that he had the power of favouring himself, 
lie might hare originally had publication m Ins mind, 
nndhave written Vvith carcj or have aflCrwairds se 
lected those whicli he had most happily conceived, 
or most diligently laboured and I know not w liethdr 
there does not appear something moie studied <nd 
artificials^ in Ins productiOhg than the rc*it, except 
one long Lettei by Rolmgbroke, coni])osed w ith 
the skill and industiy of \ profcbstd author It i^ 
indeed not easy to distingiiwh alKctation ironi habit 
he that has once studiously formed a style rarcU 
writes afterwards with complete ease Pope may be. • 

* The e letters were evidently projiared for the press b\ Pope 
him elf Some of the onpnajs lately discoi ered will ptove tins 
oe)ond all dispute— m tlifc iditioh of Popts woiks lately pub 
Ji hed by Mr Bowles C 

' said 
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said to write always with his reputation in his licaci ; 
Swift, perhaps, like a man who remembered he was 
wuitingto I^ope; but Arbuthnot, like one w-ho lets 
thoughts drop from his pen as they rise into his mind. 

Before these Letters appealed, he publi'^hed the 
fiisr part of what he persuaded himself to think a 
system of Ethicks, under the title of an “ Essay on 

Man,” which, if his Letter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 
1725,) be rightly explained by the commentator, had 
been eight years under his consideration, and of 
w'hich he seems to have desired the success w ith gi eat 
solicitude. He had now many open, and doubtless 
many secret enemies The “ Dunces’' w'eie yet smart- 
ing with the w'ar; and the supeiionty which he 
publickly airogated, disposed the woild to wash his 
humiliation. 

All this he knew% and against all this he })rovided. 
His own name, and that of his friend to w bom the 
work IS inscribed, weie in the fiist editions carefully 
suppressed , and the poem, being of a new^ kind, was 
ascribed to one or anothei, as favoui deternnned, or 
corqecture w'andei ed ; it w as given, sa) s W ai burton, 
to eveiy man, except him only who could wiite it 
Those who like only wdien they like lie author, and 
who are under the dominion of a name, condemned 
It, andtnose admned it who aie wulling to scatter 
praise at random, which wdnle it is unappropriated 
excites no envy. Those friends of Pope, that weie 
trusted with the seciet, went about lavishing honours 
on the new’^- born poet, and hinting that Pope was 
never so much in danger from any former rival. 

To those authors whom he had personally offendr- 
ed, and to those whose opinion the w'oild consideied 
as decisive, and whom he suspected of envy or ma- 
levolence. 
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le\olence, he sent his Essi} is a present before pub- 
lication, that the) might elefe it their on n enmitv by 
praises, nliich they could not afteruards decently 
retract 

With these precautions, 1733 , uas published 
the first part of the “ Essaj on Man Ihcie had 
been for some time a report that Pope w as bu'^y upon 
a S}stem of Morality Tiut this design nas not dis- 
covered in the nen poem, winch had a form and a 
title with which its readers were unacquainted Its 
reception was not uniform, some thought it a verj 
imperfect piece, though not without good lines 
While the author was unknown, some, as will 
ahv s happen, favoured him as an adventurer, and 
some censured him as an intruder but all thought 
him above neglect , the sale increased, and editions 
were multiplied 

The subsequent editions of the fir«t Epistle c\hi 
bited two memorable corrections At fir t, the poet 
and his friend 

Cxpatiatc freely o cr this scene of man, 

A mighty maze <if walks uilhout a plan 

For which he wrote afterward*', 

A mighty maze, but not without a plan 

for if there were no plan, it were in vam to describe 
or to trace the maze 

The other alteration was of these lipes 

And spite of pride, and in thy season s spite 
Ope truth is clear, whatever is, ib right 

but 
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but having afterwards discovered, or been shewn,' 
that the “ tiutli” which subsisted in spite of rea- 

son” could not be very “ deal,” he substituted 

And spite of pride, i 7 i cri ing i cason's spiic. 

To such ovei sights will the most vigoious mind be 
liable, when it is employed at once upon aigument 
and poeti}^ 

The second and thud Epistles were published; 
and Pope was, I believe, more and more suspected - 
of wilting them, at last, m 1734, he avowed the 
fouith, and claimed the honour of a moial poet. 

In the conclusion it is sufficiently achnouledged, 
that the doctiine of the “ Essay on Man” was le- 
ceived fiom Bohngbiokc, who is said to have ridi- 
culed Pope, among those who enjoyed his confi- 
dence, as having adopted and advanced pi mciples of . 
which he did not perceive the consequence, and as 
blindly pi opagating opinions contiaiy to his own 
That those communications had been consolidated 
into a scheme legulaily dipvn, and dehveied to 
Pope, fiom whom it letuined only transformed from 
prose to veise, has been lepoited, but can hardly be 
ti ue. The Essay plainly appeal s the fabi ick of a 
poet , what Bohngbroke supplied could be only the 
fiist pi mciples , the older, illustration, and embel- 
lishments, must all be Pope’s. 

These pi mciples it is not my business to cleai fiom 
obscmity, dogmatism, or falsehood , but they weie 
not immediately examined , philosophy and poetry 
have not often the same leadeis, and the Essay 
.abounded in splendid amplifications and spaiklmg 

sentences. 
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gLiitcnccs, ^^I^lch ucre read «ml admired \utli no 
gre^t attention to their ultinnte puqio«t Us flowers 
caught the e)c, >\hich did not cc uint the ga\ 
fohngc concealed, and fora time flouriditd in llie 
•sunshine of unutr'^al approbation httk nns anj 
c\d ttndencN di<courcd, that, i** iiinocLnct js un- 
suspicious, m m) read it for i iinninl of pit.t\ 

Its reputation «oon iiuiUd a tniidator Jtuas 
first turned into Prcnch pro t, and afti-nMutls bj 
Kesnel into \er^e Loth transhtionS ftll into the 
iiands of Crou^az, uho first, it hen he had the icr 
Sion m pro«e, UTOtc a genera! censua, and after 
M-arda repnntcil KesneN torsion, uuh particular rt 
marlvs uponeicn paragraph 

Crou<az iras a professor of Switzerland, dinmtnt 
for Ins treatise of Logicl , aiul Ins ** Lxaiuen dc 1\ r- 
rhonismc,"' and, houcicr little known or rcg*ird«l 
here, was no mean antagoni t Ilia mind was one 
of tho<c m which plnlosophi and pict\ aa Inppil\ 
united He was accustomed to argument anil dis 
quisitioHj and perlnpb was grown loo dtsirous of dc 
tccting faults but Iu> intentions were dw »\s right, 
bis opinions were solid and bis religion pure 
His incessant vigilance for tlie promotion of piet\ 
disposed him to loot with distrust upon all'inetaplu- 
sical systems of riicolog), and nil vcliLiiics of Mr 
tue and happiness purtl> ntioinl, and therefore it 
was not long before he was persuaded that the po 
sitions of Po])c, as ihe\ terminated for the most part 
mnaturil religion, were mleiidctl to draw mankind 
awaj from revelation, and to represent the whole 
course of things as a necc«sai} concatenation of m 
dissoluble fataht} , and it is undeniable, tliatminany 
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passages a religious eye may easily discover expres- 
sions not veiy favouiable to morals, or to liberty. 

About this time Warbuiton began to make his 
appeal ance in the fiist ranks of learning. He was a 
man of vigorous faculties, a mind fennd and vehe- 
ment, supplied by incessant and unlimited enquiry, 
with wondeiful extent and vaiiety of knowledge, 
which yet had not oppressed his imagination, nor 
clouded his perspicacity. To every work he brought 
a memory full fraught, together with a fancy fertile 
of original combinations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the scholai, the reasoner, and the wit. 
But his knowledge was too multifaiious to be ah’? ays 
exact, and his pursuits too eager to be always cau- 
tious His abilities gave him an haughty confidence, 
which he disdained to conceal oi mollify , and his 
impatience of opposition disposed him to tieat his 
adversaiies with such contemptuous superiority as 
made his leaders commonly his enemies, and excited 
' against the advocate the wishes of some who favoured 
the cause. He seems to have adopted the Roman 
Emperoi’s determination, ode) mt dam metuant , he 
used no alluiements of gentle language, but wished 
to compel rather than persuade. 

His style IS copious without selection, and forcible 
without neatness ; he took the words that presented 
themselves, his diction is coaise and impure ', and 
his sentences are unmeasured. 

He had, in the eaily pait of his life, pleased him- 
self with the notice of mfenor wits, and correspond- 
ed with the enemies of JPope. A Lettei *= was pro- 

This letter is in Mr Malone’s Supplement to Shakspcaic 
Vol I p C 
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duced, when hehadpcrlnpshimsdf foi^Utn it, m 
winch he tells Concanen ** linden I obscnc bor- 
“ rows for unit of Iti^nrc, nnd Pope for want of 
"genius Milton out of priclt, iml Addison out of 
" modest) And when rhcolnld published " Shah- 
" spearc, in oppo ition to Pope, the best notes were 
supplied b) M nrburton 

Put the time was now come w lien Wirburton was 
to change his opinion and Poj>c was to find a de- 
fender in him wlio had contributeal sonuich to the 
cvaltation of his n\*al 

The arrogance ofWirburton e\cilcd against him 
c\ery artifice of oflence, and therefore it ma) be 
suppo cd tint his union with Po|)e was censured as 
h}pocntical inconstancy but surel) to tliink dif 
fercntly, at diflerent times, of poetical merit, nn} 
be eisil) allowed Siieh opinions are ofteai nd 
rnitted, and dismissed, without nice c\amination 
Who IS there that has not found re*a«on for ehang- 
mg Ins riimd about questions of greater imjiort- 
ance ^ 

Warburton, whatcaerwas hn iiioti\c, undertook, 
anthout «ohcitation, to re cue Pojie from the tnlons 
ol Crou ar, b) freeing him fioin the nn]mtation of 
favouring fdaht), or rejecting revel ition and from 
month to inontli continued a vindication of the 
"Pssa^ on Man, in the litcrarj journil of tint 
time called * The Ilcpuhhck of I etters 

Popf*, who probably began to doubt the tendency 
of Ins own work, was glad tint tile positions, of 
V Inch he perceived himself not to 1 now the full 
meaning could by an) inode of interpretation be 
made to me^an well How much he was pleased with 

his 
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his gratuitous defendei, the following Letter cm- 
dently shews : 

«SIR, April 11, 1732. 

I have ]ust rcccncd fiom Mr. li two more of 
your Letters. It ib in the gieatost liuii) ima- 
“ gmablcthat I write this, bull cannot help tiiank- 
" mg you m paiticular foi youi thud Lcttci, whicli 
“ IS so extiemely cleai, short, and full, that I think 
“ Mr. Crousa? ought nc^el to ha\c another answei, 
and desei \ ed not so good an one I can only sa}'', 
“ you do him too much honoui, and me too much 
“light, so odd a> the cxpiession seems: foi )Ou 
“ have made my ‘system as cleai as I ought to ha\c 
“ done, and could not It is indeed the same s}s- 
“ stem as mine, but illustrated with ai.iyofyour 
“ own, as thev say oui natuial body is the bainc still 
“ wdien it is gloiificd. I am sure I like it bettei than 
I did befoie, and so will every man eke. I know 
“ I meant just wdiat you explain , but I did not ev- 
“ plain my own meaning so well as \ou You iin- 
“ derstand me as well as I do nn self: but vou c\- 
“ pi ess me bettei than I could expicss m v'jelf Piav, 
“ accept the smceiest acknowledgements. I cannot 
“ but wash these Letteis w'eie jnit logethei m one 
“ Book, and intend (wnth your lea\e) to piocuie a 
“ tiansktion of pail at least, 01 of all of them, into 
“Fiench, but I shall not pioceed a step without 
“ your consent and opinion, &c ” 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exciilpa- 
toiy comment, Pope testified that whatever might 
be the seeming or leal impoit of the principles 
which he had veceived fiom Bolmgbroke, he had 

not 
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not intentionill} 'ittackwl religion 'incl Bolingbrokc, 
if he meant to make him, iMthout his onmi consent, 
m instrument of mischief, fouml him non engaged, 
nitli his e}es open, on the side of truth 
It is hnonn tint Bolingbrokc concealed from 
Pope his real opinions He once dncoiercd them 
to Mr Hooke, uho related them again to Pope, 
and nas told b\ him that he must Inic mistaken the 
meaning of n hat he heard and Bolingbrokc, nhen 
Pope s uneasiness incited him to desire an explana- 
tion, declared that HooVc had misunderstood him 
Bohngbroke hattd Warburton, nho had dranii 
his pupil from him , and a little before Popes death 
the} had a dispute, from niuch tht\ parted nitli 
mutual aversion 

From this time Pope lived m tlio closest mtimnc} 
with his commcntatoi, and ainjd} ren irded Ins kind 
ness and his real for lie introduced him to i\Ir 
Murray, by uho«c interest he became preacher at 
Lincolns Inn and to Mr Alien, who gave him 
his niece and Ins estate, and b} consequence a bi- 
shopnek When he died, he left Inm the propert} 
of his works a legacy which ma} be reasonabi} 
estimated at foui thousand pounds 

Pope s fondness for the Essay on Man appeared 
b} his desire of its propagation Dobson, who Iiad 
gained reputation by Ins version of Priors “Solo- 
mon, was cmplojed by Inm to translate it into 
Latin verse, and was for that purpose some time at 
Twickenham but he left his work, whatever was 
the reason, unfinished and, by Benson s invitation, 
undertool the longer task of Paradise Lost ’ Pope 
then desiied his friend to find a scliolar wlio should 

turn 
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turn his Essay into Latin prose ; but no such per- 
formance has eVei ajipcaied 

Pope lived at this imxe. among the Grcat^wiih that 
leccption and respect to which his woiks entitled 
him, and which lie had not iinjiaired by any private 
misconduct or factious paitiahty Though Bohng- 
biokc was hts fiicnd, Walpole n as not his enemy ; 
but tieated him n ith so much consideiation as, at 
his request, to solicit and obtain from the French 
Minister an abbey foi IVIr Southcot, whom he con- 
sideied himself as obliged toienard, by this exer- 
tion of his mteiest, for the benefit \\hich he had 
received fiom his attendance m a long illness 

It was said, that, when the Com t as at Rich- 
mond, Oiu'en Caroline had declaied her intention 
to visit him. Tins may have been only a caieless 
effusion, thought on no moie the lepoil of such 
notice, honevei, was soon in many mouths; and, if 
Ido not foiget or mi'^appiehend Savage's account, 
Pope, pretending to decline what was not yet offered, 
left ins house for a time, not, I sujqiosc, foi any 
othei leason than lest he should be thought to stay 
at home m exjiectation of an honour which would 
not be confcircd He was theicfoie angiy at Swift, 
vvho lejucsents him as lefusinfr the visits of a 
Queen,” because he knew that what had ncvei 
been offered had nevei been lefused. 

Beside the geneial system of moialit}’’, supposed 
to be contained m the “ Essay on Man,” it was his 
intention to wuite distinct poems upon the diffeient 
duties or conditions of life, one of which is the 
Epistle to Loid Bathuist (1733) on the Use of 

“ Riches,” 
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Riches, a piece on which he declarfed gre'it la 
hour to have been bestowed* 

Into this poem some hints are historically thrown 
and some known characters are introduced, with 
others of which it is difficult to say how far they 
are real or fictitious but the praise of Kyrl, the 
Man of Ross, de&erves particular evammation, who, 
after a long and pompous enumeration of his pubhck. 
works and private chanties, is said to have diffused 
all tho e blessings from ^le hundred a-year Won 
dtrs are willingly told, and willingly heard The 
tiuth is, that Kyrl was a man of known integrity 
and active benevolence whose solicitation the 
wealthy were per^’iiaded toipav contributions to his 
charitable scheme*' this iiffiuence he obtained by an 
example of liberality excited to tlie utmost extent of 
his power, and was tlnis enabled to gi\e mpre than 
he had Tins account Mi Victor received from 
the mini tei of the place and I have preserved it, 
tint the piaise of a good man, being made more 
credible, ma) be more solid Naintions of roman- 
tick and impracticable virtue will be xead^with won- 
der, but that which is unattainable is recommended 
in vain that good may be endeavoured,, it must be 
shewn to be possible * f 

Tins is the only piece in which the author has 
given a hint of his religion, by ridiculing the cere- 
mony of burning the pope, andJby mentiomng with 
some indignation the in‘'cnption on the Monument 
When this poem was first published, the dialogue, 
having no letters of diiection, was perplexed and 
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obscuie Pope seems to have wiittcn with no veiy 
clistmct idea for lie calls that an “ Ejnstle to 

Bathurst/’ in which Bathurst is intioduccd as 
speaking 

lie aftenvaids (l734) inscribed to Lord Cobham 
his “ Chaiacteis of Men/’ mitten vith close at- 
tention to the opciations of the mind and inodifi- 
eations of life. In this jioom he has endeavouied to 
establish and exemplify his f.ivouiitc thcoiy of the 
hding Passion, by which he means an oiigmal direc- 
tion of desire to some particular object , an innate 
affection, which gives all action a determinate and 
invaiiable tendency, and opeiates upon the whole 
system of life, eithei openly, oi more secietly by 
the inteivenlion of some accidental oi subordinate 
propension. 

Of any passion, thus innate and ii resistible, the 
existence may reasonably be doubted. Human 
^chaiacters are by no means constant; men change 
by change of place, of fortune, of acquaintance , he 
who IS at one time a lover of pleasuie, is at another 
a lover of money. Tiiose indeed who attain any ex- 
cellence, commonly spend life in one pursuit ; for 
excellence is not often gained upon easiei terms. 
But to the particular species of excellence men are 
directed, not by an ascendant planet or predominat- 
ing humour, but by the first book which they read, 
some early conversation which they heaid, or some 
accident which excited ardour and emulation. 

It must at least be allowed that this ruling Passion, 
antecedent to leason and observation, must have an 
object independent on human contrivance , for there 
can be no natural desiie of artificial good. No man 
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therefore can be born, in the strict acceptation, a 
lover of monej , for he maj be born where inone\ 
does not exist nor can he be born, in a moral 
sense, a lover of Ins country for society, politically 
regulated, is a state contradistinguishedjfrom a state 
of nature and any attention to that coalition of in- ^ 
terests which makes the happiness of a country, is 
possible only to those whom enquiry and reflection 
Inve enabled to comprehend it 

This doctnne is imtself pernicious as well as false 
its tendency is to produce the belief of a kind of 
moral predestination, or o\er-ruling principle which 
cannot be resisted he that admits it is prepared to 
comply with every desire that caprice or oppor- 
tunity shall excite, and to flatter Inmself that he 
submits only to the lawful dominion of Nature, 
in obeying the resistless authority of his ruling 
Passion ' ' 

Pope has formed liis theorv with so little skill, 
that, m the examples by which he illustrates and 
conhrms it, he has confounded passions, appetites, 
and habits 

To the “ Cliaracters of Men he added soon af- 
ter, m an Epistle supposed to hai e been addressed to 
Martha Blount, but which the last edition has taken, 
from* her the Characters of Women ** This poem, 
which' was laboured with great diligence, and m the 
author <5 opinion with gieat success was neglected 
at its hrst publication, as the commentator supposes, 
because the public was informed, bv an advertise- 
ment that it contained the 

Life an assertion winch Pope probably did not ex- 
pect nor wish to have been belie\ed, and which he 
K 2 ‘soon 
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soon gave Ins readers sunicient lenson to distrust, by 
telling them in a note that the \n ork was imperfect, 
because pait of Ins subject was ioo high to Ixj 
5 et exposed 

The limehowevei ‘^oon came, in which it was safe 
to display the Dutchess of Marl boioiigh under tlie 
name Ai ossa , and hci chaiactci was mseited with 
no gieat honour to the wntci’s gratitude. 

He published fiomtime to time (between 1730 
and 1740) Imitations of difTerent poems of Horace, 
gcneially with his name, and once, as was sii'^pectcd, 
without it What he was upon moral jirmciples 
ashamed to own, he ought to ha\e suppiessed Of 
these pieces it is useless to settle the dates, as they 
had seldom much 1 elation to the times, and peihaps 
had been long in Ins hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the antients are 
familial ised, bj^ adapting their sentiments to modem 
topicks, by making Horace say of Sliakspeaie what 
he originally said of Ennius, and accommodating 
Ins satnes on Pantolabus and Nomentamis to the 
flatteiers and piodigals of oiii own time, was fiist’ 
piactised in the leign of Charles the Second by Old- 
ham and Kochester, at least I remembci no instances 
more antient It is a kind of middle composition 
between translation and original design, w Inch pleases 
wdien the thoughts aic unexpectedly applicable, and 
the paiallels lucky It seems to have been Pope’s 
favourite amusement , foi he has cairiedit faither 
than anj^' foi mer poet. 

He published likewise a revival, in smoothei num- 
bers, of Di Donne’s Satiies, which was lecom" 
mended to him by the Duke of Shiew^sbuiy and the 
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Earl of Oxford Thej made no great impression on 
the publick Pope seems to In\e known tlieir imbe- 
cility, and therefore suppres ed them nliile lie nas 
^et contending to rise m reputation, but ventured 
them ^vhenhe thought their deficiencies more likel) 
to be imputed to Donne than to himself 

Die Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot, whith seems to be 
derived in its first de‘?ign from Boileaus Address a 
son Esprit, was published in J imiar) 1735» ^boiit 
a month before the death of him to whom it is in 
scribed It is to be regrettc<l, that either honour or 
pleasure should Iiave been mi«setl by Arbuthnot a 
man estimable for his learning, amiable for Ins life, 
and venerable for his piet\ 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, 
skilful in his profession, versed m the sciences, ac- 
quainted with antient literature, and able to animate 
his mass of knowledge b) a bright and active ima- 
gination a <cholar with great brilliance of wit a 
wit, who, in the crowd of life, retained and disco- 
vered a noble ardour of reli^^ious zeal 
In tins poem Pope seems to reckon with (he pub 
lick He vindicates him<;elf from censures , andwitli 
dignity, rather than arrogance, enforces his own 
claims to kindness and re«jjcct 

Into tins poem are interwoven several paragraphs 
which had been before printed a a fragment and 
'-among them the satirical lines upon Addison, ol 
which the last couplet has been tv ice corrected It 
Vlas at first, 

Who would not smile if such a man ibere be ^ 

' Who vvonlil not laugh if Addison were he ? ' 
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Who \\ould not gric\c if such a man theic be* 
Who uoaild not laugh if Addison uerc ho ? 

At last it IS, • 

Who but must laugh if such a man there be ^ 

Who would not weep if Attiuis weic he ' 

He\\asatthis time at open narnith Lord Ilei- 
vey, who had distinguished him'self as a steady ad- 
herent to tlie Mmistiy; and, being oflended tMth a 
contemptuous answer to one of liis pamphlets'', had 
summoned Pulteney to a duel Whether he or Pope 
made the first attack, peihaps, cannot now be easily 
known* he had wiitten an mvcctne against Pope, 
whom he calls, “ Haul as thy heait, and as thy 
‘‘ birth obscure,” and hints that his fathci nas a 
hatfer'']-. To this Pope wrote a lejily in veisc and 
prose, theveises aie in this poem, andthepiose, 
though it was never sent, is punted among his Let- 
teis, but to a cool readei of the piesent time exhibits 
nothing but tedious malignity. 

His last Satires, of the geneial kind, were two 
Dialogues, named, from the yeai m nhich they were 
published, “ Seventeen Hundied and Tim ty-eight ” 
In these poems many ai e pi aised, and many i epi oach- 
ed. Pope was then entangled m the ojiposition ; a 
followei of the Prince of \Vales, who dined at Ins 
house, and the fiiend of many who obstructed and 
censured the conduct of the IHimsteis. His political 

* Intituled, ” Sedition and Defamation ciispkycd,’’ 8io 1733 K 

j- Among many MSS Ictteis, S-c idating to Pope winch I 
ha\e lately seen, is a lampoon in the Bible ot much hu- 

jnoui, but 11 level ent, m which Pope is iidiculcd is the son of a 
hatter C 
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pirtnIiU wa<too plunU l»c forgot the j)nN 

ficnee \\\th which be pa< ctl, in In-* cirl) }c^n, im 
injured and unoRending, thro«t,b niucli more mo 
lent conflicts of fiction 

In the first Hnlognc, Iming in opjmrtnniU of 
pnising Allen of Ihtb, he asked Ins Ime to men 
tion him ns n man not illustrious h) nnj merit of liu 
ancestors, nnd called him tti Ins scr*cs low born 
“ Allen ' Alen ire leldom sntishctl uilh j)nn<c m 
troduced or follonctl b) nnj mention of dife*ct 
Allen seems not to ln% c taken plen'iire \n Ins cjn 
thet, nlncl] ms aftemirds^ofttnesl* into humble 
" Allen ** 

In the second Dialogue bo took <omc liberty mtli 
one of the loxcs, among others which I o\, in 1 
replj to L)tlcUon, look an opjiorttmit} nfrepiMiig, 
bt rcproatliing him with the friend Inp of a Jam 
pooncr, who cattered liisink sMtboul fe*aror dccen 
cj, and against whom be liojicil (lie resentment of 
the Legislature would quicklj be discbargeil 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a Rinall jioct, 
was summonenl before the I^rds for a poem called 
“ Manners,” together with Dodslej Ins jiubhsher 
Whitehead, who hung loose upon societj , sculkcil 
and escaped but Dodslej s slioj) and rnnilv made 
his appearance necessar} lie was, howc\cr, soon 
dismissed and the whole process was probahlj in 
tended rather to intimidate Pojx., than to punish 
Whitehead 

Pope never afterwards attempted tojom thopatriot 
with the poet, nor <lrcw his jicn ujwn statesmen 

♦Oftahmt from Warbirtote llitro is boumtr rca-oti tq 
tKmk from the. appearance of tl»c Iionscin v.UtcU Alien vsas bom 
atSointBIau: tliatbcssainotofn/oic Imt ofa f/tfcriycrffannl} C 
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That lie dosi'itcfl fiom his attomp'i-' ol rrronuniioii 
IS inipiitcd, bv his commentator, to his flesprm of 
pieiallmg ovci the ro. mption of the lime. lie %ins 
not likely to haie him ever oi opinion, that tlio 
clicad of his satne would counUrv.ul thr love of 
power 01 of money, he pli'a^Lfl him^eif with hi me 
important and foi niidablc, and "i.'tilic d ^onutmus 
his piide, and sometimes his re^-entment , tdl at last 
he began to think he should he moic s.ife, if he were 
less bu?3'. 

The “ Memoirs of .Scitblei ns,” published about 
this time, c\leiul onlv to the In >l liook of a work 
pi ejected m conceit hv Pope, Swift, and Aihuthnot, 
who used to meet in the time of Queen Anne, and 
denominated themsehes the “ Scnhleiiis Club.” 
Then puipose was to censure the abuses of Icarninp^ 
by a fictitious Life of an infatuated Scholar. They 
were dispcised , the design was never completed; 
and Warbuiton laments its miscauiagc, as an e\cnt 
\ciy disastrous to polite letters 

If the whole may he estimated by this specimen, 
w'hich seems to be the jnoduction of Aihuthnot, v. ith 
a few touches pcihajis liv Pope, the want of moie 
will not he much lamcntc’d , for the follies winch 
tbewntei ridicules aic so hide practised, that they 
aie not known , noi can the s.dn e be undci stood hut 
by the learned he raises phantoms of absurdity, 
and then diivcs them away lie cincs diseases that 
were never felt 

Poi this reason this joint production of tin ee great 
wi iters has neici obtained any notice fiom mankind, 
it has been little lead, oi w'lieu lead has been foi- 
gotten, as no man could be wisei, bettei, oi meriiei, 

^ by remembeiing it. 
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lilt; cannot l>m<t of much oricnmhtv for, 

■hcstdcs It’S f,ciural rc^cinhl'tiict to Don Quixote, 
there uill he found in it |nrticuHr imititionH of the 
of Mr Oudlc 

Sttifi earned so much of it into Ireland os'^upjihcil 
liini uilli Innts for his traxcK nnd mill those tlic 
vorUl un^Ut h-wcliccu couUuted, thouji the re<t 
Ind been sujjjnx-'Hetl 

Pope ind ou"Iit for iinnp^CH nnd •toilimcnts inn 
region not known (o Ihm lictn c\|)Ion£Hl h} nnn\ 
other of llic I nglish writers he Ind consulted llic 
modem writers of Latm P<m tn i class of authors 
whom Boilcaii tndcaiound to hrin^ into contdiipt, 
and wlio arc too gtncnlK ne^ktlnl PoJk, how 
cier, w IS no nshniml of tiuir acquaintance, nor 
ungrateful for tin ndnnlages winch ht nn^hl Imc 
derived from it \ fiinll tthetion from the It dnns, 
who wrote m Uitm, h ul l» a n pnhli hnl at I ondun, 
ihoiit the I Utcr cn<l of tlic li I etiilurv , h\ n man ' 
aihocAnceaital his name, hut whom hi< Prtficu hews 
lo have been well qinlihcsl for his innKrt d in^ I ins 
collection Pope iini}>hncd hv more linn half, and 
(t7*10) jiubhshesl it m tuovolniiK^, hut injuriouslv 
omitted Ins |)reale‘ce5''«rs j»i\fu( Jo tin ebooks 
which Ind nothing imt the men text, no rtg'ird 
was paid ^the aulliorb w<re still lu'ghtted, and th 
editor was neither pniMd nor uiwured 

He did not smh into idl( IK he Ind plannesl n 
pork, wlitdi he considiied i Hducquout to lus 
Lssav on Man, of whieli he lias giv(n this u- 
pount to Dr Sw ift 

* Sjfi'v (lLco%cretl loliavi, been tfitrbnia afurmnh lb bop 
of Rocbe5icr~‘-cc tbi. Giltcctif n of U at Pitl tea I j » tohr) 
t-om iKjnlcjict \ol IV p C N 
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Maich 25, 1736’- 

“ If ever I viite any moie Epistles in veise, one 
“ of them shall be addiessed to you I have long 
“conceited it, and begun it; but I ivould make 
“ what beais your name as finished as my last woik 
“ ought to bej that is to say, moie finished than any 
“ of the lest The subject is laige, and will divide 
into four Epistles, which natui ally follow the ^Es- 
“ say on Man viz 1 . Of the Extent and Limits of 
“ human Reason and Science 2 A View of the 
“ useful and theiefoie attainable, and of the unuseful 
“and theiefore unattainable. Aits 3* OftheNa- 
“ tuie. Ends, Application, and Use, of different 
Capacities 4. Of the Use of Learning, of the 
Science of the Woild, and of Wit It will con- 
“ elude with a satire against the Misapjdication of all 
“ these, exemplified by Pictuics, Characters, and 
“ Examples ” 

This w oik 111 its full extent, being now afliicted 
wuth an asthma, and finding the poweis of life gra- 
dually declining, he had nolongei courage to under- 
' take , but, fiom the matei lals wdiicli he had pi ovided, 
he added, at Warbui ton’s request, anothei book to 
the “ Dunciad,” of which the design is to ridicule 
such studies as ai e either hopeless 01 useless, as either 
puisue wdiat is unattainable, or what, if it be attained, 
IS of no use. 

When this book was printed (17 12) the lain el had 
been for some time upon the head of Cibber , a man 
whom it cannot be supposed that Pope could 1 egard 
with much kindness or esteem, though in one of the 
imitations of Ploiace he has liberally enough pi aised 
the Caieless Husband ” In tl'je Dunciad,” 

among 
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among other worthless scribblers, be Ind mentioned 
Cibber ^^ho, in Ins “Ajiolog}, coniphins of t!ie 
great Poet s unlvindness ns more injurious “ btcniiso/ 
says he, " I never Invc oflcndcd him 

It might have been exjiecttd tint Poj)c should 
have been, in ^ome dcgrv.c, inolhncd bj this submis- 
sive gentleness, but no such con equcnce ippearcd 
riiougli he condc'ccnded to commend Cibber once, 
he mentioned lum afterwards contcmptuoinlv in one 
of his *'atires, and again m liisPpntleto Arbutlmot 
and in the fourth book of the “ Dunend attacked 
him with ncrimonj, to which the provocation is not 
casilj discoverable Perhaps be inngmed tint, m 
iidicuhng the Laureat, he satirized tIio«e bj whom 
the laurel had been given, and gntifiul tint ambi- 
tious petuknee with vvhidi he alkctul to insult the 
great 

The seventy of this satire left Cibber no longer 
any patience He had confidence cnougli in Ins own 
powers to believe tint he could disturb the quiet of 
his adversar), and doubtless did not want instigators, 
who without any care about the victor), desired to 
amuse themselves by looking on the contest lie 
therefore gave the town a pamphlet, m which lie de 
dares his resolution from tint time never to bear 
tinother blow without returning it, and to tire out hib 
adversar) b) perseverance, if he cannot conquci him 
b)- strength 

T. he incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope 
he imputes to a very distant cause After tne 
‘ Three Hours aftei Maniagc had been dm en off 
the stage, by the offence which the murniii} and 
procodile gave the audience, while tlie exploded 
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scene was yet fiesh in ineinoiy, it happened that 
Cibber played Bayes m the Rcheai sal , and, as it 
had been usual to enliven the part by the meniioii of 
any recent theatrical tiansactions, he said, that he 
ence thought to ha\ e introduced his lovers disguised 
in a Mummy and a Ciocodile “ This,” says he, 
was leceived with loud claps, which indicated 
contempt of the pla}’- ” Pope, who was behind 
the scenes, meeting him as he lelt tlie stage, attacked 
him, as he says, with all the viiiilence of a “ Wit 
out of his senses to \\hich he lejihed, “ that he 
would take no othei notice of what nas said by so 
particulai a man, than to declare, that, as often 
as he played that pai t, he would repeat the same 
provocation ” 

He shews his opinion to be, that Pope ^\as one of 
the authors of the play which he so zealously de- 
fended ; and adds an idle stoiy of Pope’s behaviour 
at a tavei n. 

The pamphlet was w'litten with little pow'er of 
thought or language, and, if sufleied to remain with- 
out nonce, would have been Aeiy soon foi gotten. 
Pope had now been enough acquainted with human 
life to know, if his passion had not been too power- 
ful foi his understanding, that fiom a contention 
like his with Cibbei, the woild seeks nothing but* 
diveision, which is given at the expence of the 
highei chaiactei When Cibber lampooned Pope, 
curiosity w'as excited , w hat Pope w oiild say of Cibber 
nobody enquiied, but m hope that Pope’s aspeiity 
might betray his pam and lessen his dignity 

He should thciefore ha\esufFeied the pamphlet to 
fluttei and die, without confes'^ing that it stuug him; 

The 
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1 he dishonoui of being sH^w n as Cibber s antagonist 
could never be cornpensited by the victorj Cibber 
had notlijng to lose when Pope had exhausted all 
his mahgnit}- upon him, he would use in the esteem 
both of Ins frtends and his enemies Silence only 
could have made him despicable the blow which did 
not appear to be felt would have been struck m vain 
But Popes irascibility prevailed, and he resolved 
to tell the whole English world that he was at war 
with Cibber and, to shew that he thought him no 
common adversary, he prepared no common ven- 
geance he published a new edition of the “ Dun- 
‘^ciad^j in which he degraded Theobald from Ins 
painful pre eminence, and enthroned Cibber in his 
stead Unhappily the two heroes were of opposite 
^character*!/ and Pope was unwilling to lose what he 
had already written lie lias theielore depraved Ins 
poem by giving to Cibber the old books, the old pe- 
dantry, and the sluggish peitinacity of Theobald 
Pope was Ignorant enough of his ow n interest, to 
make another cinnge, and introduced Osborne con- 
tending foi the pi ize among the booksellers Osborne 
was a man entirely destitute of shame, without sense 
of any disgrace 'but that of poveity lie told me, 
when he was doing that which raised Popes resent- 
ment, that he should I be put into the ^‘Dunciad, 
but he had the fate of “ ^Ca'^sandra I gave no 
credit to his prediction, till in time I saw it accom- 
plished The shafts ol satire were directed equally 
in vam against Cibber and Osborne being repelled 
b} tlie impenetrable impudence of one and deadened 
by the impassive dulness of the other Pope con- 
’ ’ In 1743 
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fessed his own pain by his angei , btit he gave no 
pam to those who had piovoked him. Jde was able 
to hurt none but himself, by tiansferiing the same 
lidicule from one to another, he reduced himself to 
the insignificance of his own magpie, who from his 
cage calls cuckold at a ventuie. 

Cibber, accoidiiig to his engagement, lepaid the 
Dunciad” v ith another pamphlet which, Pope 
said, would be as good as a dose of hartshorn to 
him,” but his tongue and his heait weie at vari- 
ance I have lieaid ]Mi. Riehaidson i elate, that he 
attended his father the painter on a visit, when one 
of Cibbei’s pamphlets came into the hands of Pope, 
who said, “ These things are my diversion ” The)>" 
sat by him while he perused it, and saw his features 
writhing "With anguish, and young Riehaidson said 
to his father when they i etui ned, that he hoped to 
be preserved from such diveision as had been that 
day the lot of Pope 

Fiom this time, finding his diseases moie oppres- 
sive, and his vital poweis gradually declining, he no 
longei sti ained his faculties w ith an}" oi igmal compo- 
sition, noi ptoposed any other employment for his 
remaining life than the levisal and collection of his 
foimei woiks, in wdneh heieceived adMce and as- 
sistance fiom Warburton, whom he appears to have 
trusted and honouied m the his;hest dearee. 

He laid aside his Epick Poem, peihaps wuthout 
much loss to mankind; foi his heio wasBiutus the 
Trojan, who, according to a iidiculous fiction, 
established a colony in Britain. The subject therefore 
was of the fabulous age, the actois weie a race upon 
whom imagination had been exhausted, and atten- 

^ In 1744 
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tion ^vcnncil, nn<t to llic iininl will not 
be recallctl, when it u imited in blink lent, wlijtli 
Pope Ind ndopled with iinpnultnrt, nml I 

think, w itliout line ron ultnlion of the nilnrc of our 
lan^injic riicfkctth i , nl Icvl in pirt, 
b^ Uufilicad b\ wlmh il npp’'ir<, tint Pojn 
thonghtk‘<'< Liioncii (r> inmli I th< inmr< ofhi* hcrocH 
with Itrnmntinm not ron wtint with the time or 
countn Ml uhicli ht phm thttii 
lie hnjj-rrd thrmit,li tiu iKxt \ ir hiitjKrcmotl 
himself, 11 lie cxpre<‘:t.i it, ** goinp ilown tlie hill " 
He had for it kut fin leiis Ix^n ifihctnl witli in 
asthma, '’lul oilier di ortltn, which Ins plitfirnns 
were iimlile to rthcic lowinN ihi end of hn life 
hcconsuhid J)r Ihom^on i iinn who hid, In Iirpje 
promt Cl, ind fret itnsurei of tht c'oiiiinoii pnclicc 
of phv snl , f irocil hitmclf up into Mtddt-ti apiitilion 
'ilimn on dechrtvl hn dn cnijK.rto 1h a drop'.t , ind 
evict itcfl ])ar* of llu wittf In iinctun of jilip 
bill rotifc*' td tint hn btlh did not sub idi Jlioin- 
son Ind mill} cnomic’t, and Pope w i% jitnnadjtl to 
di«ini 1 him 

While lit w'ii}tt c pibk ofimmcintnl md ron- 
versition is lie w is out div iUm„ m thcnirwith 
Lord IJolin„brokc ind Mirelimont he nw ins 
favourite Alirtln ninnnt it tin bol(nmoftliett,rna, 
andickcd J> 3 rd nolin^brokr to 1,0 ind Inml btr np 
Rohn^brol e, not Id jnj. Ins trnnd rroivcd Ins 
and at still lint Ixird Mirdnuont whowasvoun- 
ger and k s ciptiom, wilted on the ladi, who, 
wlicn be came to her, nsl td, ** W Inl, is he not 

dead >ct Siie is siid to have lUolccIcd him, 
With sliameful unknidncss in the latter tune of his 
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decay ; 3‘etj of the little \\ Inch he had to leave she 
had a very gieat pait. Their acquaintance began 
eail}''; the life of each was pictuied on the othei’s 
mind, then conversation therefoie was endeaiing, for 
when they met, there was an immediate coalition of 
congenial notions. Pei haps he considered her un- 
willingness to approach the charnbei of sickness as 
female weakness, or human fiailty ; peihaps he was 
conscious to himself of peevishness and impatience, 
or, though he was offended by her inattention, might 
yet consider hei mei it as overbalancing her fault ; 
and, if he had suffeied his heart to be alienated fi om 
her, he could have found nothing that might fill hei 
place , he could have only shiunk within himself, it 
was too late to tiansfei his confidence or fondness 

In May, 1744, his death was approaching*, on 
the sixth, he was all day delii lous, which he men- 
tioned foul days afterwaids as a sufficient humilia-' 
tion of the vanity of man , he afteiwaids comjDlamed 
of seeing things as thiough a cai tain, and in false co- 
lours, and one day, in the piesence of Dodsley, ask7 
ed what aim it was that came out from the walk 
He said that his gieatest inconvenience w'^as inability 
to think. 

Bohngbroke sometimes wept ovci him m this state 
of helpless decay , and being told by Spence, that 
Pope, at the intei mission of his dehiiousness, was 
alviays saying something kind eithei of his piesentor 
absent friends, and that his humanity seemed to have 
suivived his undei standing, answeied, It has so ” 
And added, “ I never in my life knew a man that 
“ had so tender a heart foi his paiticular fi lends, or 

moiegeneial friendship foi mankind J’ At another 

* Spence. 
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lUneUesud, “ I hi\c1 nottnI’{)\ie'tUe«o thirt\ \eir<;, 
“ nni] \iluc.' m}'clf moic iii hi** frienclsliip than — 
His gnef Uitu suppiessLcl his loicc ‘ 

Pope c\prcsscil uniloubtiiijr c<3iilUlLilCe of a fiihiTc 
state BeiUjj asked b\ Ins fi lend Mi Hookt, a papist, 
Mlietlier be would not dit like Ins father ind inother, 
*xnd whether a priest should not bu C!ille<l bean 
swered, 1 do not think it is c ^erltial^ but it will he 
'^\er) nghl and I thank jou for puttinq; mt in 
inmd of it ' * 

111 the morning, afeer the priefethad gUon him tlic 
last sacraments, lie said, “ llierei«> nothing tint is 
** inentonous but \irhic and fiilMulsInp, and indeed 
“ fnendship itself is oilU a part nf v'lrtui. 

He died in the cienmgW the thntlclh da) of 
Mai , so pt icidl) that tlic attendants did not 
discern the exact time of liisexpiHtion lie was bu- 
ried at iwickcnhani near his father and mother> 
avhere a liionument Ins been tJrccted td him bi Ins 
dommeutator, the Bishop of C?louce>ter ' 

He left the care of hW'pipcrs to his executois 
first to Lord Bohngbrol \nd,*if he should not be 
living to the Call of Mvfehuiont undoubted!) ex- 
pecting them to bt proud of the trust, and eager to e v 
tend his Time But let no man dream ofinfluenee 
bej ond his lift Aftetadedeiit tune, Dodsle\ thebook- 
scllerwent to soheif pW fereitcc as the publ^lier, and 
was told that the parcel Ind not been }et inspecteil 
and, whatever was the reason ibc world has been dis 
appointed of what was “ reserved for the next age 

rill I? omewhat inaccuntcb expressed I ord IJohngbrokc 
UL not an cxecutoi T opes pajxrrs wexe left to him pecjfically 
OT in Cl c of hi3 death to I out Marchmont C 
Vox \I L 
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He lost, indeed, the favour of Bolmgbroke by a 
kind of posthumous offence. The political pam- 
phlet called The Patiiot King” had been put into 
his hands that he might procure the impiession of a 
veiy. few copies, to be distiibuted, accoiding to the 
author’s direction, among his friends, and Pope as- 
sured him that no moie had been piinted than were 
allowed, but, soon after his death, the prmtei 
bi ought and lesigned a complete edition of fifteen 
bundled copies, which Pope had ordeied him to 
pimt, and letainiin secret He kept, ,as was ob- 
served, his engagement to Pope, better than Pope had 
kept it to his fnend; and nothing was known of 
thetiaiisaction, till, upon the death of his employer, 
he thought himself obliged to deliver the books to 
the right owner, who, with gieat indignation, made 
a fire in his yard, anddcliveiedthe whole impression 
to the flames. ' ' 

Hitherto nothing had been done which was not 
naturally dictated by resentment of violated faith : 
resentment more aciinionious, as the violator had 
been more loved or moretiusted But heie the an- 
ger might have stopped , the injury was private, and 
there was little dangei from the example. 

Bolmgbroke, however, was not yet satisfied ; his 
tliiist of vengeance excited him to blast the memory 
of the man over whom he had wept in his last 
struggles , and he employed Mallet, anothei friend 
of Pope, to tell the tale, to the publick with all its 
aggiavations Warburton, whose heart was warm 
with his legacy, and tender by the recent separation, 
thought it proper for him to interpose ; and under- 
took, not indeed to vindicate the action, for breach 
of trust has always something criminal, but to exte-, 

nuate 
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nuate It bj an apology IlaMng advanced nliat 
cannot be denied, that moral obliquity is made more 
or less excusable b) the motites tint produce it, he 
enquires nhat evil pinposc could Invc induced Po])C 
to break his promise He could not delight Ins \anit} 
by usurping thenork, nhicli, tbough not sold m 
shops, had been chewn to a number more than suffi- 
cient to proven e the authors claim he could not 
gratify Ins a\arice, for he could not sell his plunder 
till Bohngbroke n as dead and eicn then, if the 
cop} nas left to another, Ins fraud would be defeated, 
and if left to him«elf would be u'^eless 

Warburton therefore ‘?uppo«cs, w Ttli great appear- 
ance of reason, that the irregularity of Ins conduct 
proceeded wlioll} from Ins zeal for Bohngbroke, who 
might perhaps ha\c destrqjcd the pamplilct, which 
Pope thought it Ins dut} to prcsciae, e\en without 
Us authors approbation To tins apolog} an ansiier 
was written in A Letter to the most impudent 
*^Man living 

He brought some reproach upon his own memoiy 
b} the petulant and contemptuous mention made in 
his will of Mr Allen, and an affected repayment of 
his benefactions Mrs Bloant, as the known friend 
and fav ounte of Pope, liod been in\ ited to the house 
of Allen, where slie comportcdherself with such in- 
decent arrogance, that she parted from Mrs Allen 
in a state of iireconcileable dislike, and the door 
was for ever barred against her Phis exclusion she 
resented with o much bitterness as to refuse any 
legac) from Pope, unless he left the world with a 
disavowal of obligation to Allen Hav ing been long 
under her dominion, now tottering m the decline of 
life, and unable to resist the violence of her temper, 
1*2 or 
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01 pcilhips j)U‘)iuliro of a lover, pcrtu.ukd 

that vshe had suflciod I’upiopor treat nicnt, hc(om- 
jihorl villi hci (Icinand, aiul ])ollntC(l his \m 11 uith 
Icinale iC'^enlinent Allen acccjitcd the le<;ae\ , mIiicIi 
he gave to the hospital ul Bath, ohseuing liiat Pope 
Mas ahwu s a bad uccomjitaiit, and that, if to iy)l 
he had put a Ujilicr iiioie, he had come neai< i to tlit 
ti util . 

‘ Ihi' .irrount of the difiircurr tjcluccn Pojic* and Mr AHlii 
V" not to cntim\-it intul it w.i-' in •lohn'^on'^ powei to luui. 
ni.itlc It J'lii' ]) 11 tii.nl.n-> < oininnint itcd lo him touccinmu: it 
Ik* v.L'^too imlolcni to commit to \\iitinjj, tiie hU'inL.'i ol iIih 
noti I- to ''iijijiU his oinibsion' 

l)j)on an 'imitation m nhuh "Mis IJIoimt un.' iiu »tul( tl, Mr 
I’opo made i M-it to Mi Mien at Pi lui -park, md h.umg oe( .v-ion 
to goto Bristol for .i lew da\d, ledt Min Blount hchind Imn In 
his ab'cnec i\Iis Blount, nho nas of thcKoiiiLsh pei-u i-ion, '•ar- 
lulled 111 nu hiiation to go to the Popi-h eh ipel at B ith, and de» 
‘•ucd ot IMr Allen the iisc of his (haunt lor the piiqin-e , but liu 
being at that lime ni ijoi ot the oitj, suggested the impropiu a 
ot h iMiig his eaiii igc seen at the dooi ol a place ol norslrp, to 
whith as a migistiatc he w.u, at le'vst lestiamed Ironi giunsr i 
sanction, and might he reepmed (osujipir-s, md thetefofede'Ued 
to be c\euscd Mis Blount icsentcd tins refusal, and told Popt. 
ot It \t his Ktuin, and so infected him nithhoi rigc Ih it the\ 
both le*lt the hou-e ahinhtly j 

An instance of the like nt-ghgcncc nnj be noted in bis lelatio'i 
of Pope s lo\e ot painting, nhich dilleis much fiom the mfoima- 
lion I ga^e him on that head A pictuic of Betteilon, ceit unl\ 
copied fiom Knellei by Pope J , Loid Mansfield once shened me 
at Kcnn ood-liousc, adding, that it Mas the only one he cier 
limshcd, for that the Mo-ikne-s of Ins eyes Mas an obstiuelion to 
hi 3 use ot the pencil II 

i Tins IS illof^ctliLr wioug I’ojtc kept up his friend hip with Mr Allen 
to the last, ds ippi irs hj his lettei-^, md Mi-, lilount remained m Mr 
Allen's house some tune after the toolnes-. took place Letw ecu 1 ent d 
Mrs Allen Allen's comers ition mtli Popi on this siibiect, and hi- letters 
to Mrs Blount, all uhosi quarrels he uas obhi^cd to share, u ill appear 
m Mr Boivles's edition of Pope’s l\orks now in the press C 

t See p 74 
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PHL person of Poj)e is well k^o^^n not to Ihyq 
been formed bj the nicest model lie Ins, m Ins 
account of tlie Little Club, conipired himself 
to a spider, and b) another is described as protube- 
rant behind and before He is said to ln\e been 
beautiful in his infancy but he ms of a constitution 
onginall}^ feeble and neak and, as bodies of a ten- 
der frame are easilj distorted, his deformitj as pro- 
bably in part the efTect of liis application Ills sta- 
tute ^^as so low, that, to bring linn to a level with 
common tables, it was necessary to raise his seat 
But his face was not displeasing, and h\s eyes wcie 
animated and vivid 

By natural deformitv, or accidental distortion, his 
\ital functions were so much disordered, that his life 
was a long disease Ills most frequent assaihnent 
■was the headach, which he used to relieve b\ inhal- 
ing the steam of coffee, which he vciy frequently re- 
quired 

3Iost of what can be told concerning his petty 
peculiarities was communicated by a female do- 
mestic! of the Earl of Oxford, who I new him per- 
haps after the middle of life He was tlien so weak 
as o stand in perpetual needot female attendance 
extremely sensible of cold, so that he wore a kind of 
fur doublet, under a shirt of a very coarse warm 
hnen with fine sleeves AVhen he rose, he was in- 
vested in boddice made of stiff canvas, being scarcely 
able to hold himself erect till they were laced, and 
he then put on a flannel waistcoat One side was 
contracted His legs weie’so slender, that he en- 
j ^ hi ged 
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larged their bulk with three pair of stocking^j which 
were drawn on and off by the maid , for he was not 
able to diess or undress himself, and neithci went to 
bed noi lose without help IIis weakness made it 
very difficult for him to he clean 

His hair had fallen almost all away; and he used 
to dine sometimes wuth Lord Oxford, jirivatcly, in 
a velvet cap. liis dre^s of ceremony was black, with 
a tie-wig, and a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which his 
sickness lequired, had taught him all the iinplcasing 
and unsocial qualities of a raletiidinai}' man He 
expected that eveiy thing should gn c w'ay to his ease 
or humour, as a child, whose paients will not hear 
her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the nuifcry 

C cst que Venfemf foujoin s csf Iiommc, 

C est que Vhomme esf foujow s enfiaii. 

When he wanted to sleep he nodded in c(Mn]irny 
and once slumbeicd at Ins owm table while tlie Pi nice 
of Wales was talking of poetiy. 

The reputation w Inch his fi lendship gai epiocuied 
him many invitations, but he was a vciy tiouhle- 
some inmate He bi ought no seivant, and had so 
many wants, that a numei ous attendance w’as seal ccly 
able to supply them Wherever he was, he left no 
room foi anothei, becaiiscdie exacted the attention, 
and employed the activity, of the whole family. 
His errands were so frequent and frivolous, that the 
footmen m time avoided and neglected him , and the 
Earl of Oxford discharged some of the servants for 
their resolute refusal of Ins messages The maids, 
^vhen they had neglected their buhness, alleged that 

they 
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they had been employed by Mr Pope One of hia 
constant demands was of coffee in the night, and to 
the noman that naited on him in Ins chamber he nas 
•very burthensome but he nas careful to recompense 
hern ant of sleep and Lord Oxfords servant de- 
clared, that in the house where her business was to 
answer his call, she would not ask for wages 

He had another fault, easily incident to tho'sewho, 
suffering much pain, thml themsehes entitled to 
whatev er pleasures they can snatch He was too indul- 
gent to his appetite he lo\cd meat highly seasoned 
and of strong taste and, at tlie intervals of the table, 
amused himself with biscuits and dry conserves If 
be sat down to a variety of dishes, he would oppress 
his stomach wath repletion , and though he seemed 
angiy when a dram was offered him, did not forbear 
to dnnk It His friends, who knew the avenues to 
Ills heart, pampered him with presents of luxur}, 
which he did not suffer to stand neglected The 
death of great men is not alwajs proportioned to the 
lustre of their lives Hannibal, sajs Juvenal, did 
not perish b} the javelin or the sw ord the tlaugliters 
ofCannm were levenged by a ring The death of 
Pope was imputed by some of his friends to a silver 
saucepan, in winch it was his delight to heat potted 
lampreys 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain but that 
his sensuality shortened his life w ill not be hastily 
concluded, when it is 'remembered that a confor- 
mation so irregular lasted si\ and fiftj 'years, not- 
withstanding such pertinacious diligence of stud_^ 
and meditation 


Tu 
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In all his iiitei course with mankind^ he had <;reat 
delight in artifice, and endeavoured to attain all Ins 
purposes by indiiect and unsuspected methods 
He hai dly drank tea without a sti atai^em.” If, at the 
liouse of his fi lends, he wanted any accommodation^ 
he was not willing to ask for it 111 plain teiins, but 
would mention it lemotelyas something convenient; 
though, vhen it nas proem ed, he soon made it ap- 
peal foi whose sake it had been lecomniended Thus 
he teized Loid Oiiei y till he obtained a scieen. He 
practised his ai ts on such small occasions, that Lady 
Bolmgbroke used to say, m a French jilirase, that 
‘Mie played the politician about cabbages and tiii-r 
“ nips.” His unjustifiable impression of the “ Patiiot 
King,” as it can be imputed to no pai ticular mo-r 
tive, must have proceeded fiom his geneial habit of 
seciecy and cunning , he caught an oppoitunity of 
a sly tuck, and pleased himsell uith the thought of 
outu itting Bolingbi oke. 

In familiar or convivial comeisalion, it does not 
appear that he excelled He may be said to have le- 
sembled .Diyden, as being not one that was distin- 
guished by Mvayity m company It is leinarkable, 
that so near his tune, so much should be known 
of what he has written, and so little of what he has 
said . traditional memory 1 etams no sallies of laillery, 
nor sentences of obseivation , nothing eithei pointed 
or solid, either wise 01 meriy. One apophthegm 
only stands upon lecoid When an ob]ection, laised 
against his nisei ijition foi Shak‘=peaie, was defended 
by the authority of Patiick,” he leplied ^Mioi-7 
resco referens”- -that “ he nould allow the piib- 
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lislier of a Dictioinn to know the meining of 
single w ord, but not of two w ords ])ut togetlicr 
He w IS fictful ind disjdei ed ind allowed 
liim‘:elftobccipncionsl\ rtscntfu) Hewouldsomt 
timtij le'i\e I ord Ovford ‘•ilentlj no one could tell 
win , and k \ as to be courted back b\ more letters and 
messages tlian tlic footmen were w illing to carrv i lie 
tible was indeed infested b\ Lad\ M ir\ Woitley, 
who was the fiiend ot Lid) Oxford and who, 1 now- 
ing Ins pee\islines«, could b\ no mtrcaties be le- 
strained from contradicting him, till their disputes 
were sharpened to such aspcrit), tint one or the 
other quitted tlie liou^^e 

He soinctnnes condescended to be jociilai with 
servants or mferiots, but hj no mcrninent, eitliei 
of others or Ins own, was he e\cr seen c\cited to 
1 lughter 

Of his domestick character, fiugahU was apart 
eminentl) remarkable Ha\ing determined not to 
be dependent, lie determined not to be m w mt, and 
therefore wiseh and magnaiiinioush niectedall tcinj) 
tations to e\pence unsuitable to Ins lortunc llns 
general care must be univcrsalh approied but it 
sometimes appeared in pettj aitihces of jiar miou), 
such as the practice of writing his compositions on 
the back of letters, as ina) he seen m the icimnimg 
cop) of the Iliad, bv which peilnps m fi\e ^ears 
five shillings were saved or m aniggardl) reception 
of his friends and scantiness of cntcitunment, as^ 
when he had two ^uests in his house lie wouhl set 
at supper a single pint upon the table 'uul, hwiUt, 
Ijimself taken two small glasses, would retire and 
sa\, “Gentlemen, I leave )ou to } oui wine let 
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he tells bis fi lends, that “he has a heart for all, a 
“ house for all, and, whatever they may think, a 
“ fortune for all 

He sometimes, howevei, made a splendid dinner, 
and js said to have wanted no part of the skill or ele- 
gance which such peifoimances require. That this 
magnificence should be often displayed, that obstinate 
piudence with which he conducted his afiairs viould 
not permit, for his leicnue, certain and casual, 
amounted only to about eight hundred pounds a 
year, of which however he declares himself able to 
assign one hundred to chai ity . 

Of this fortune, which, as it arose fiom publick 
approbation, was very honourably obtained, his ima- 
gination seems to have been too full , it would be 
hard to find a man, so well entitled to notice by his 
nit, that ever delighted so much in talking of his 
money. In his Letters, and in his poems, his gar- 
den' and his gi otto, his quincunx and his mugs, or 
some hints of his opulence, are aln ays to be found. 
The gieat topick of his iidicule is poverty,, the 
crimes with which he repioaches his antagonists are 
their debts, their habitation in the Mint, and their 
want of a dinner He seems to be of an opinion not 
veiy uncommon in the woild, that to nant money is 
to want every thing. 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating his posses- 
sions, seems to be that of enuineiating the men of 

Part of it aiose from art' annuity of two hundred pounds a 
year, which he had pm chased either of the lateDul e of Buck- 
inghamshire, or the Dutchess Ins motliei, and which Wtih cluiged 
on some estate of that family [See p S3 ] The deed by w iuca it 
TjVas gi anted was some yeais in my custody H 

V high 



higli rank with \>hom he wn*! ncquamted, nnd whose 
notice he loudl) procKims not to ln\e been obtained 
by any !prtctices of meannebS oi ‘^Liaiht) a boast 
which was ne\ei denied to be truCj and to winch 
aery few poet$ liave c\of aspired Po^ie never set liis 
genius to «ale, he ne\ er flattered those whom he did 
riot love, dr praised those whom he did not esteem 
Savage however lemarkcd, that he began a little to 
relav his dignitv when he wrote a distieh for his 

Highness s'dog ’ 

')His admiration of the Great <ccms tohave increased 
in the advance of life He passed over peers and 
statesmen to inscribe his Iltad to Congreve, with a 
magnanimity of which the praisehad been tomjiletc, 
had Ills friend s virtue been cqujjl to his wit Wh} 
he was chosen for so great an honour, it is not now 
possible to know there is no trace m literary history 
of any particular intimacy between them 1 he name 
of Congreve appears in the Letters among those of 
his other friends, but without any observable distinc- 
tion or consequence 

To Ins latter works, however, he took caie to 
annex names dignified with titles, but was notveiy 
happ) in Ins choice for, except Lord Kathurst, 
none of Ins noble friends were such as that a good 
man would vvisli to have Ins intimacy with them 
known to posterity he can derive little honour 
from the notice of Cobliara, Burlington, or Boling- 
broke 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made 
from his Letters, an opinion too favourable cannot 
easily be formed they exhibit a perpetual and 
ppcloiided effulgence of general benevolence and 

particular 
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particular fondness There is nothing but liberality, 
gratitude, constancy, and tenderness It has been- 
so long said as to be commonly believed, that the 
tiue characters of menjnay be found in their Letteis^ 
and that he ndio wiites to his fiiend lays his heart 
open befoie him. But the tiuth is/ that such weie 
the simple fiiendships of the Golden Age,” and 
' are now the fiiendships only of childien yeiy few 
can boast of heaits which they dare lay open to them- 
selves, and of which, by whatever accident exposed, 
they do not shun a distinct and continued view , and, 
certainly, what we hide from oui selves we do not 
shew to oui fi lends Theie is, indeed, no transac- 
tion which offeis stionger temptations to fallacy and 
sophistication than epistolaiy intei course. In the 
eageiness of conveisation the' fiist emotions of the 
mind often burst out befoie they aie consideied ; in 
the tumult of business, interest and passion have their 
genuine effect, but a fiiendly Lettei is a calm and 
deliberate peiformance in the cool of leisuie, m the 
stillness of solitude, and surel}'' no man sits dou n to 
depreciate by design his own character 

Priendship has no tendency to secuie veiacity , for 
by whom can a man so much wish to be thought' 
better than he is, as b}’^ him whose kindness he desires 
to gam or keep ^ Even m niiting to the woild theie 
is less constraint , the author is not confionted with 
his reader, and takes his chance of ajiprobation 
among the diffeient dispositions of mankind, but 
a Letter is addressed to a single mind, of winch tlie 
piejudices and jiai tiahties aie known , and must 
therefoie please, if not by lavouiing them, by loi- 
beaiing to oppose them. 
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To chirgetliose fivourible repie&entations, ■^’vhich 
men give of then onn minds nitli tile guilt of hy- 
pocritical falsehood, would shew inoie se\erity than 
knowledge < The wiiter commonly believes himself 
Almost cverj mans thoughts, while the\ aie ge- 
neral arc light and most hearts are pure while 
temptation is aw a) It is eas\ to awalen gene 
rous sentiments in pri\ac\ to despite death when; 
there is no danger to glow witli benevolence when 
there IS nothing to be given While such ideas are 
toimcd, tliev are felt and s^lf love docs not Mispecti 
the gleam of v irtue to be the meteoi of f inc} 

lithe I-ettcis ol Pope are considered merel} as 
compositions tliev seemed to be premeditated and 
artificial It is 6ue thing to wute, because theie, 
IS somethuigtwhich the mind wisliesto disclnige ’ 
incl another, to olicit the imagination, because 
ceiemoiiy orvanity require something to be written 
Pope confesses his eirU Letters to be vitiated with 
ajfectation and amhitum to know whether he dis 
entangled himself irom thc<eperverters of tpistolar) 
‘integntv his bool and his life must be set in com- 
parison 

Oncol liLs favourite lopicl s is contempt of his 
own poetr} Lor this, if it had been real, he would 
deserve no commend ition and in this hewascer- 
tamlv not ^mceie, for his high v due of himsqlf was 
sufhcit nth observed and of w hat could he be proud 
but of hia. poetrv He vviites, ho savs when he 
‘ has just nothing else to do vet bwift complains 
that lie was nevei at leisure foi comer ation, because 
he had alwaj s some poetic d scheme m his head 
It was punctuallv required that his v riting bo\ 

should 
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bIiohIcI be set upon his bed before he rose; and 
Loid Oxford’s domestick related, that, in the dread- 
ful -wintei of foit3^, she was called from her bed by 
him four times 111 one mglit, to supply him with 
paper, lest he should lose a thought. 

He pretends insensibilit}’’ to consul c and critici'^m, 
though it was observed h}^ all who knew him that 
eveiy pamphlet distuibed iiis quiet, and that his ex- 
treme iiritabihty laid him open to perpetual \ex- 
ation , but he wislicd to despise his ciiticks, and 
theiefoic hoped that he did despise them 

Ashe happened to li\e intuo reigns ir hen the 
Com t paid little attention to poetr\', he nursed in his 
mind a foolish disesteem of Kings, and proclaims that 
“ he nevei sees Courts ” Yet a little regard shewn 
him by the Pi nice of Wales melted his obduracy ; 
and he had not much to say w hen he w as asked by 
his Ro}al Highness How he could Jove a Prince 

while he disliked Kings 

He veiy fiequently professes contempt of the 
woild, aild repiesents himself as looking on man- 
kind, sometimes with gay indiHerence, as onemrhels 
of a hillock, below his seiious attention , and some- 
times wnth gloomy indignation, as on monsters moie 
w orthy of hatred than of pity These v\ ei e disposi- 
tions appal ently counterfeited How could he despise 
those whom he lived by pleasing, and on whose appro- 
bation his esteem of himself was supersti ucted? Why 
should he hate those to whose favoui he ow^ed his 
honour and his ease ^ Of things that terminate iit^ 
human life, the world is the proper judge , to despise 
its sentence, if it weie jjossible, is not just ; and if it 
W'eie just, is not possible. Pope was far enough from 
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this unre'ison'ible temper he ms sufficiently a fool 
to Fame^ and, his fault was, that he pretended to 
neglect it i His levity and Ins suHenness \^ere only 
in his Letters he passed through , common life, 
^sometimes vcved, and sometimes pleased, with the 
natural emotions of common men > 

His scorn of the Great is too often repeated to 
be real no r man thinks , much of that wjiich h? 
despises ^and as falsehood is alvva}s m danger of 
inconsistency, he makes it his boast at another time 
that he lives among them I j , , ( 

iJt is evident tli it his own importance swells often 
in his mind He is afraid of writing, lest the clerks 
of the Post-office should know his secrets he (has 
mAny enemies he considers himself as surrpunded by 
iinuersal jealousy ‘‘after man) deatlis, and'many 
“dispersions, two or three of ub, savs he, “may 
“ still be brought together, not to plot, but to divert 
“oUr«!elves, and thewoild too, li it pleases and 
they can live together, and “ «lie\v what fnends vMts 
“may be in spite of all the fools m the world” 
All this while it was likely that the cferks did not 
know his hand he certainly had no, more enemies 
than a publick character like his mevitablj excites 
and with what degree of friendship the^ wits might 
live, very few weie so much fools as ever to en- 
quire , 

Some part of this pretended discontent lie learned 
from Sw ift, and expresses, it, I tliml , most frequently 
in his correspondence v>ith him Swift s resentment 
v> as unreasonable, but it was sincere Pope b was tlie 
mere inimickf) ofhisfncnd, a fictitious part which 
he began to pla) before it became him When he 
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was only l\\euL> -iho yeais old, lio lel.itcd that d 
“ glut of study and letneinonl had thionn him on 
the norld,” and that there was dangoi lest “ a glut 
“ of the woild should th)0\» hiln b.ick upon stud}' 
‘‘and I'etnemcnt ’’ To this Sudt ans^\eled nitli 
gieat 2no2)i lety, that Pope had not 3 et ac led 01 suf~ 
feied enouiih in the woild to ha\e heconie weaiyof 
It And, indeed, it must ha\e hecn sonu* very 
pow'eilul iL'ason that can dii\c back to solitude him 
yho has once en]o}ed the pleasim s ol society 

In the Lctius both ofSudLnnd Pojie thcie ajipcara 
such nai row ness of mind, as makes them insensible 
of anv excellence that has not some aihmU w ith their 
own, and conhnes then esteem and .\]ipiobatioii to 
so small a numbei, that whoetei should foim his 
opinion ot the age liom their icjiiesentation. would 
suppose them to ha\e lued amidst ignorance and 
baibaiity, unable to find among then contempoiarlcs 
either viitue 01 intelligence, and jjerseented by those 
that could not undei stand them 
' When Pope mm nuns at the woikk nhen he pio- 
fesses contempt ot lame, when he speaks ot 1 idles 
and iDoverty, ot success and disappointment, yvith 
negligent indifieience, he cei lainlv does not expiess 
Ins habitual and settled sintimeuts, but eithei wik 
fully disguises his owm chaiactei, or, what is inoie 
likely, invests hunselt with teinjioiai v qualities, and 
sallies out in the colours ot the present moment 
His hojies and feais, his jo}s and soriows, acted 
stiongly njjon his mind, and, it he diffeied fiom 
otheis. It was not by caielessness , he was iiiitable 
and resentful , his malignity to Philqis, w'hom he had 
fiist made ridiculous, and then hated for being angiy, 
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continued too long Of hih yam desire to Bent- 
ley contemptible, I never heard any adequate lea- 
son He as sometimes wanton in his attacks anct^ 
before Chandos, Lady Wortle^, and Hill, was mean 
jii his retreat , i 

The virtues which seem tq have had most of his 
affection were liberality and fidelity of friendship, in 
which it does not appear that he was other than he 
describes himsejf TIis fortune did not suffei his^qha- 
rity to be splendid and conspicuous , but he assisted 
Dodsley with a hundred pounds, that he might open 
a shop and, of the subscription of, forty pounds a 
jearthatlie raised for,Suage tiventy were paid by 
liirnself He was accused of loving monej hut^hib 
love was cagerne«s to gam, not solicitude to 1 eep^it 
In the duties ot fiicndshi]) he was zealous and con- 
stant hib earl) matuntj of mind commonly united 
Inm with men older than himself, and therefore, 
without attaining any ^considerable length of liP", he 
saw ^nian) companions of !us \ outh sink into the 
grave bu it does not appeal that he lost a single 
fiiend b) coldness oi by injur) , those who loved 
him once, continued their kindness HiS) ungiatefni 
mention of \llen in his wiU, was the effect qf his 


adherence to one whom heliad known much longer, 
and whom h^ natural!) loved with greater fond- 
ness His viohtion of tlie trust reposed in him 
b) Bolingbiol e, could have no motive inconsistent 
with the warme t afiection he either thought the 


action so near to mdifici^cnt that he fopgotr it^ or 
''0 laudible that he e\pectetl hia friend ,to ap- 
prove it ‘ j 1 * 
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It was reported, with such confidence as almost to 
enforce belief, that in the papeis entrusted to his 
executors was found a defamatory Life of Swift, 
which he had prepared as an instrument of ven- 
geance, to be used if any provocation should be ever 
given About this I enquired of the Earl of March- 
mont, who assured me that no such piece was among 
his remains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was that 
of the Church of Rome, to which in ins correspon- 
dence with Racine he professes himself a sincere ad- 
herent That he w'as not scrupulously pious in some 
part of his life, is knowm by many idle and indecent 
applications of sentences taken from the Scriptures ; 
a mode of merriment which a good man dreads for 
its profaneness, and a witty man disdains for its easi- 
ness and vulgarity. But to whatever levities he has 
been betrayed, it does not appear that his principles 
were ever corrupted, or that he ever lost his belief 
of Revelation. The positions which he transmitted 
from Bolmgbi oke he seems not to have understood, 
and was pleased with an interpretation that made 
them orthodox. 

A man of such exalted superiority, and so little 
moderation, would naturally have all his delinquen- 
cies observed and aggravated ; those who could not 
deny that he was excellent, would rejoice to find 
that he was not perfect. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingness 
with which the same man is allowed to possess many 
advantages, that his learning has been depreciated. 
He certainly was, m his early life, a man of great 
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literary curiosity and^ when he \\ rote his “Essay 
“ on Criticism, had, for his age, a very nidd ac- 
quaintance with books When he entered into the 
living world, it seems to Ime happened to liim as 
to many others, that he was less attentive to dead 
masters , he studied m the academy of Paracelsus, 
and made the universe his favourite volume He 
gathered his notions fresh from reality, not from the 
copies of authors, but the originals of nature Yet 
there is no reason to believe that literature e\erlost 
his esteem he always professed to love readings 
and Dobson, who spent some time at his house trans- 
lating his “ Essay on Mm, when I asked him what 
learning he found him to possess, answered, More 
“ than I expected His frequent references to 
history, his allusions to various kinds of knowledge, 
and his images selected from art and nature, with his 
observations on the operations of the mind and the 
inodes of life, shew an intelligence perpetually on the 
wing, excursive, vigorous, and diligent, eager to 
pursue knowledge, and attentive to retain it 

From this curiosity arose the desire of travelling, 
to which he alludes in his verses to Jervas, and 


which, though he never found an opportunity 
to gratify it, did not le-ive him till his life de- 
~ chn^d 

X/Or Ills intellectual character, the constituent and 
fendamental principle was good sense, a prompt and 
intuitive perception of consonance and propriety 
He saw immediate!), of his own conceptions, what 
was to be chosen, and what to be rejected and, m 
the works of others, what was to be shunned, and 
what was to be copied 
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But good sense alone is a ‘■cdate and quiescent qna- 
ht3^3 -which manages its possessions ivcll, but does not 
inciea^e them , it eolh a- lew materials for its own 
opeiations, andpieseivcs safety, but never gams su- 
premacy. Pope had Iikcwise geniuV , a mind active, 
ambitious, and adventuious, alwav's investigating, 
always aspi ling , in its ividest seal dies still longing 
to go foruaid, m its highest flights still uishing to 
he highei , always imagining something greater 
than it knous, always endea\ouimg moie than it 
can do 

To assist these jiouers, he is said to have had gieat 
stiength and exactness of memoi\'. That which he 
had heard oi i cad was not easily lost ; and he had 
befoie linn not only wdiat his ow'n meditations 
suggested, but what he had found m other wri- 
tcis that might be accommodated to his piesent 
puijiosc 

These benefits of natuie he imjiroved by incessant 
and unweaiied diligence, he had recouise to every 
soiiice of intelligence, and lost no ojiportunity of 
infoimation, he consulted the living as w’ell as the 
dead, he read Ins Compositions to his fnends, and 
was never content w'ltli mediociitv, when excellence 
could be attained. He consideied poetiy as the bu- 
siness of his life , and, how^evei he might seem to 
lament his occupation, he follow ed it wath constancy , 
to make veises was his liist laboui, and to mend 
them was his last 

Pioin Ins attention to poctrjTie was nevei diveited. 
If conveisation offeied any thing that could be im- 
pioved, he committed it to papei , if a thought^ or, 
pci haps an expiession moi<^ happj- than was common, 
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‘rose to his mind, he was cnreful^to write it an in 
dependent disticli wis prc«erved for 'in opportunity 
of insertion and ^ome little fragments ln\e been 
found containing Imcs, or parts of hues, to be 
airouglit upon at some oilier tune i 

' He ivas one of those few who«:e labour is their plea- 
sure he was never elevated to negligence, noi we*a- 
Tied to impatience hencvci pas cd a fault unamend 
ed by jndiflerence, nor quitted it by despair lie la- 
boured Ins worhs hrst *0 gam reputation, ind after- 
wards to keep it 

Of composition there arcdifTerent methods Some 
employ at once memory and invention, and, with 
little intermediate U‘5C of the jien, form and poll h 
lai'ge masses by continued meditation, and writetlicn 
productions only when, in their own opinion, they 
have completed them It is related of Virgil, tint 
Ins custom w'as to pour out a great number of v erses 
in the morning, and pa«s the day m retrenching exu- 
berances, and con ecting inaccuracies Ihe method 
of Pope, as may be collected horn Ins translation, 
was to write his brst timiights in Jiis iirst words, and 
gradually to amplify, decorate, rectify, and refine 
them > ~ 

With such faculties, and such di^^positions, he ex- 
celled every other wntei in poetical prudence he 
avrote in sucii a manner as might expose him to few 
hazaids lie used almost always the same fabrick of 
aerse and, indeed, by those few essay s whicli hemade 
of any other, hedidnotenlaigohisreputation Ofthis 
uniformity the certain consequence u as readiness and 
dexterity'! By perpetual practice, language had, m 
his mind, a sy stematical arrangement , hav mg alw ly s 
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the same use for words, he had Words so selected 
and combined as to be ready at his call. Tins in- 
crease of facility he confessed himself to have per- 
ceived in the progress of his translation 

But what was yet of more impoitance, his elfu- 
sions weie always voluntary, and his subjects chosen 
by himself His independence secured him from 
diudging at a task, and labouring upon a bairen to- 
pick , he nevei exchanged praise foi money, not 
opened a shop of condolence or congi atulation His 
poems, theiefore, weie scaicely ever temporal y. He 
suiieied coionations and 103-0! mai riages to pass with- 
out a song , and deiived no opportunities fiom recent 
events, nor any popularity from the accidental dis- 
position of his leaders He was never leduced to 
the nccessit}'' of soliciting the sun to shine upon a 
biuh-day, of calling the Graces and Virtues to a 
wedding, or of sa}nng what multitudes have said 
beloie him When he could produce nothing new, 
he was at liberty to bo silent 

His publications w'ere foi the same leason never 
hasty 'He is said to have sent nothing to the pi ess 
cill it had lam two j^ears under his inspection ; it is at 
least cei tain, that he ventuied nothing iMthout nice 
examination. He suffered the tumult of imagina- 
tion to subside, and the novelties of invention to grow 
familiar. He knew that the mind is always ena- 
moured of its own productions, and did not trust 
his fiist fondness He consulted his fi lends, and 
listened w idi gi eat willingness to criticism ; and, 
what was of more importance, he consulted himself, 
and let nothing pass against his own judgment. 
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He professed to liavclcaincd his poctrj from Dr} - 
den, nhom, uheneier in opportunity ins presented, 
he praised througli Ins \iliole life iviUi unnned libe- 
rality and jierhaps Ins clnractcr ma} reccnc some 
illustration, if he be compared nilh his master 

Integnty of understanding and nicety of discern- 
ment ere not allotted m a less proportion to Drydcn 
than to Pope PIic rectitude of Drj den s mind wtis 
sufficiently shewn b} the dismission of Ins poetical 
prejudices, and the rejection of unnatural thougliU 
and rugged numbers But>Dr}~dCh\iever desired to 
apply all the judgment thaflie had He wrote, 
and professed to nritc, increl} for tlie people 
and n hen he pleased others, he contented himself 
He spent no tunc m struggles to rouse latent powers 
he nc^c^ attempted to make that better which was 
already good, nor often to mend what he must ha\c 
known to be fault} He wrote, as he tells us, mth 
aer} bltlc consideration , when occasion or necessity 
called upon him, he poured out what the present 
moment happened to suppl},,nnd, when once it 
had passed the press, ejected it from his mind for, 
w hen he had no pecuniar} interest, he had no further 
solicitude 

pope w as not content to salisf} he desired to 
excel, and therefore always endeavoured to do liis 
best , he did not court tlic candour, but dared the 
judgment of his reader, ami, expecting no indul- 
gence from others, he shewed none to himself He 
examined lines and words with minute and puncti- 
lious observation, and retouched every part with in- 
defatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to be 
forgiven 
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' For this reason li'e kept bis pieces veiy long in his 
hahcts, ^vhile he cohsidcied and i econsidei ed them. 
The' only poemsVliidi can' be supposed to liav'eFcen 
i\ 1 itten with such legai'd Id 'the limes as might hasten 
then pubhcatihnV vveie th'e two satiics ot “ Thirty- 
eight,” of which’Dodsk}' told me'tliatthcy v\ere 
bi ought to 'him by ‘the authbi, that they ynight be 
faiily 'copied. Almost 'eveiy line, ’ he 'ia’'d,‘ \^as 
tbenHvrittcn twice ovci ; I gave liim a clcaW'ti'an- 
script; vVllich'he'senf some time afteiuards'to Vric 
foi 'the 'press, with almost eveiy line written twice 
ovei a second tiihd'” ’ ' , 

His dedal atldii, tliat'Iiis c‘aie foi Ins uorks ceased 
at'tlieil pubheatlolij'nvas not stilctly tine' ‘ Ilispa- 
i 6 ntal ‘^^ttcntikn 'ncvei abandoned thcnV', what he 

f j • ' I 

fdimd'dfniss in the liist editidn, he silently coriected 
iA'thdse ihathollotved' Tie 'appeals to have leviseB 
tb'e''^' Ihfid;’ a'licr’fieed it fiom some of its I'mpef- 
fec'tioii's a'hd' ' tlie' - ' ©ssa}* ori ' C i ibdihn’’ ' i cceived 
iliany'hmpldvemeh'ts’ dftei lU, first' tlpliCcltance’ "It 
will seldom' be round tliat He a'Heied witlioiit adding 
clearness, elegance, ‘or Vigoui Pope 'had pet haps' 
tlie^ judgment of Dij^den ; ‘bbt DiydeiV 'certainly 
wanted the diligence of Pope ''' 

^ drmi'cquiied knowledge, the siipeiloiity must“be 
aliened to Diyd'ei'i, who«e education was more scho- 
Mslick, and 'whb“^'befoie lie became an autlioi had 
be’i^n^allowed iWore tiiliefoi study/ v» itlr better mean^ 
pf -mform’dbonh His mind has' a lai'^et ian2:e,' and 
he collects’ Ins ilnages'and illustrations ’from 
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extensive^cnrumfcience of science ’ Diydeif knew - 
nioreof man m his(geneial natuiei aiidtkp'e m his * 
jocai manneis, I'he notiohs'of l)i vclen neie formed 
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"bj compi-dH-tisn e cpccnl ition mil tlioseofPopcby 
miniitt ^tteIltIotl * I hen. is more clignitj in the knon- 
iklgeorDrjiItn, ami more cert iiiitj mtlntofPope 
Poetri *«‘is nbt the sole pnise of either ibr botli 
eecclled hi f^iiise m ])rose but Pojic chi' not borrow 
Ins pro'ic fro»i In^ })rcikce«<or ‘ I he sl\leof Dr^- 
ileu IS c'lpncioits tint of Pojk. is cau- 

tious and uriifoini Dndcn ob mts tbc motions of 
Ins onnnunn Popccomtmns bis mind toliis ovmi 
f rules of coinjiotition 3)i^<lcn is soinctmies \chc- 
[ ment and rapid, P<Spt. is alw i\ *5 smootli, uniform, nnd 
\ gentle Dr) dcii s jiagi. is^ a natural field, ri«ing into 
i inequalities, md'diiersiflt'd b) the aaried cMiberance ' 
of abundant acgetation Popes is a \el\ct him, ^ 
Uhaicn^jtbc scathe, and leacllcd b\ tlie roller 
‘ Of gcniu«Jtliat povatr iihitli eoustitidcs a poet, 
that quality^! dhout nliich judgment is Void, and 
tnoiMedg^c IS iilcrt thaleneig) u Inch Collects, com- 
^_\nes atigShhes. and amm ates . the supenontj must, 
autli ‘iomo Ik itation, be alloucd (o Dr^den It is 
not to be inferred, that of thi'^ poetic d vigour Pope 
had only a littlej hecame Drjdeil had more ior 
ever) oilier untei since Ahlton must give place to 
Pope and even ot Drjden It must be^«;aul, tint, if 
he has bnghter pai'agmplis, he has not better poems 
Dr) dens perforinaiites vveic dvvajs Jii«l\, citlier 
excited b) some external oecvsion, or extoited b) 
domtstick neccssitjV* he composed without conside- 
Mion, and jniblisliCd without con cclion What Ins 
mind could supjily at call, or g'ltlici in one excur- 
sion^ was all tint lid sought, nul all tint lie gave, 
The dilator) caution of Pope enabled him to con 
pense Ills sentiments, to multjpl) Iii^ images, aiiU to 
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accumulate all that study might produce, or chance 
might supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore 
are higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. If 
of Dryden’s fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope’s the 
heal IS mote legular and constant Eryden often 
sui passes expectation, and Pope nevei falls below it. 
Eryden is lead with frequent astonishment, and Pope 
With perpetual dehglit; 

This paiallel will, I hope, when it is well consi- 
deied, be found just; and if the leader should sus- 
pect me, as I suspect myself, of some paitial fondness 
for the memory of Eiyden, let him not too hastily 
condemn me ; for meditation andenquiiy may, per- 
haps, shew him the leasonableness of my determi- 
nation. , 

THE Works of Pope are now to be distinctly 
examined, not so much with attention to slight 
faults or petty beauties, as to the general character 
and effect of each performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate him- 
self by Pastorals, which, not professing to imitate 
real life, require no experience; and, exhibiting 
only the simple operation of unmingled passions, 
admit no subtle reasoning or deep enquiiy. Pope’s 
pastorals aie not however composed but mth close 
thought ; they have reference to the times of the 
day, the seasons of the year, and the periods of hu- 
man life The last, that which tuins the attention 
upon age and death, was the, author’s favouiite. To 
tell of disappointment and miseiy, to thicken the 
daikness of futurity, and peiplex the labyrinth of 
uncertainty, has been alw ays a delicious employment 
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of tlie poets His preference ^\as probably just I 
wish, however, that his fondness had not over- 
look ed a line m which the Z^Jiyrs are made to la-’ 
ment in silence i 

To charge these pastorals with want of invention, 
IS to require what was never intended Iheimita 
tions are so ambitiously frequent, that the writer evi- 
dently means rather to shew his literature than his 
wit It is surely sufficient for an author of sixteen, 
not only to be able to copy the poems of antiquity 
witli judicious selection, but to ha\e obtained suffi- 
cient power of language, and skill in metre, to ex- 
hibit a series of versification, which had in English 
poetry no precedent, nor Ins since had an imitation 
Hie design of // wdsor Forest is evidently derived 
from Coopers Hill, with «ome attention to 
Waller s poem on ** The Park , but Pope cannot be 
denied to excel his misters in variety and elegance, 
and the art of interchanging description, narrativej 
ju)d morality Tlie objection made by Dennis is 
the want of plan, of a i^ular subordination of parts 
terminating in the prmcipil and qnginal design 
There is this want in mostdescriptivepoem'!, because 
'as the scenes, which they must exhibit successively, 
are ill subsisting at the, same time, the order m 
which they are shew n must by necessity bq arbitrary , 
and more is not to be expected fiom the last part 
than from the first The attention, therefore, which 
cannot be detained by suspense, must be excited by 
diversity, such as hi& poem offers to its reader 
But the desire of diversity may be too much in- 
dulged the parts of “ Windsor Forest which de- 
serv e least praise, are those w Inch w ere added to en- 
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liven the stillness of the scene, the appearance of 
Father Thames, and the transformation of Lodona. 
Addison had in his “ Campaign’’ derided the Rivers 
that use fiom their oozy beds” to tell stones of 
heioes ; dnd it is theiefoie strange that Pope should 
adopt a fiction not only unnatural but lately censured. 
The story of Lodona is told with sweetness , but a 
new metamoiphosis is a leady and puerile expedient ^ 
nothing “is 'easier than to tell bow a flowei was once 
a blooming vn gin, or a' rock ah obduiate lyiant. 

' The “ Temjile of Fafne” lias, as Steele wanmly 
declared, “'a thousand beahties.” Every part is 
Splendid', th'eie is gi eat liixUi lance of oinoments'; 
tli'e oimrial' vision 'of Chaucer was nevei denied to 
be muth* im'pioved , the hllegory is’vbiy Ucilfully 
fcontimifed, the miagerj’' is properly selected, aild 
leaine’diy 'displayed , yet, witli' all this compiehen- 
sion of excellence, as* its scene is laid in remote ages, 
and its' sentiments,' if the conbludmg patagiaph be 
excepted, have little i elation to geneial manner^ of 
66mmon life, it nevei obtained much notice, but is 
tiiined silently over, and seldom quoted oi mentioned 
with eithei praise oi blame. ' ' ' - 

That The Messiah excels the ‘‘Pollio” is no great 
praise, if it be consideied fiom what oiigmal the 
improvements are derived ‘ ' ' - 

The Vei sefeon the Unfortunate Lady” have diawn 
much attention by the illabdAble smgulaiity of treat- 
ing siiicide with' respect , and they must be allowed 
to be wiittenhn some pai'ts with vigoious animation, 
and in others with gentle tendeiness , noi has' Pope 
produced any poem in which the sense' predominates 
moie over the diction. But the tale ife'hot skilfully 
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told j It IS not ea«5y to di‘«cover the cliaracter df either 
the Lady or her Guardnn History relates that she 
ms aboutato disparage herself by a marriage with 
an inferior Pope praises her for the digmtj of am- 
bition, and -v et condemns the uncle to detestation for 
his pride the ambitious lo\e of aniecejnia} beob- 
po'Jed bv the interest, malice, or envj of niiiuncle, 
but never bv Ins pride On such an occasion a po6t 
may be allowed to be obscure^ but inconsistency 
never can be right ’’ 

The ' Ode for St Cecilias Day was undertaken 
at the desire of Steele in tins the author is generally 
confessed to have mi‘<carried, jet he has miscarried 
only as compared with Diyden for he has far out- 
gone other comjietitors Brydens plan is better 
chosen Instory u ill always take stronger hold of the 
attention than fable the passions excited by Drj den 
are the pleasures and pains of real life the scene of 
Pope IS laid m imaginary existence Pope is read 
with calm acquiescence, Dr\den with tinbulentde- 

•* The account herein before giien of tljis lady and her cata 
strophe cited by John on from Ruff head nith a kind of acqui 
e cence in the truth thereof seem no othei than might haiebeCn. 
extracted from theverecs thera>clvcs i I liave m my possessiona 
letter to Dr Johnson containing the name of the lady, and a 
reference to a gentleman well known in the literary world for 
herhiston Him 1 have seen and from a memorandum of some 
particulars to the purpo e cpmmumcated to hini by a ladj of qua 
hty ho informs me that the unfortunate ladj s name Was IVl 
thmburj corruptly pronounced Umbuiy that she was m love 
with Pope and would have married him that her guardian 
though she was deformed in person lookin^ upon such a match 
as beneath her sent her to a convent j and that a noo e and not 
a sword put an end to her life. H 
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liglit ; Pope hangs upon the ear, and Eryden finds 
the passes of the mind. 

Both the odes want the essential constituent of 
metrical compositions, the stated recurrence of settled 
numbers. It may be alleged that Pindar is said by 
Horace to have written mnneris lege solufis : but as 
no such laxperfoi mances have been transmitted to us, 
the meaning of that expression cannot be fixed ; and 
perhaps the like return might properly be made to a 
modern Pindarist, as Mr. Cobb received from Bent- 
ley, who, when he found his criticisms upon a Gieek 
Exercise, which Cobb had piesented, refuted one 
after another by Pindar s authority, cried out at last, . 

Pindar was a bold fellow, but thou ait an impu- 
“ dent one.” 

If Pope’s ode be pai ticularly inspected, it mil be 
found that the first stanza consists of sounds well 
chosen indeed, but only sounds. 

I The second consists of hyperbolical common- 
places, easily to be found, and i>ei hups n ithout much 
difficulty to be as nell expressed. 

In the third, hoivevcr, there are numbeis, images, 
haimony, and vigour, not unnorthy the antagonist 
of Diyden. Had all been like this but every pait 
cannot be the best. 

The next stanzas place and detain us in the dark 
and dismal regions of mythology, where neithei hope 
nor fear, neither joy nor sorrow, can be found . the 
poet however faithfully attends us • we have all that 
can be performed by elegance of diction, 01 sweet- 
ness of veisification , but what can form avail with- 
out better matter ^ 


The 



Tile last stanza recurs again to common places 
Tlie conclusion is too evidently modelled by that of 
Drjden and it maybe remarked tliat both end 
with the same fault , the comparison of each is literal 
on one side, and metaphorical on the other 

Poets do not ahv*a}s express their own thoughts 
Pope, with all this labour m the praise of JVIusick, 
was Ignorant of its principles, and insensible of its 
effects 

One of his greatest, though of his earliest works, 
IS thei.'. Essay on Criticism,** which, if he had written 
nothing else, would Iiave placed him among the first 
cnticks and the first poets, as it exhibits cverj mode 
of excellence that can embellish or dignify didactick 
composition, selection of matter, novelty of arrange- 
ment, justness of precept, splendour of illustration, 
andpropne^ of digression Iknow not whether it 
be pleasingto consider tliat lie produced this piece at 
twentj, and never afterwards excelled it he that 
delights himself witli observing that such powers 
may be so soon attained, cannot but grieve to think 
tliat life was ever after at a stand 

To mention the particular beauties of the Essay 
would be unprofitably tedious but I cannot forbear 
to observe, that the comparison of a students pro 
gress in tlie sciences with the journcj of a travellci 
in the Alps, is perliaps the best that English poetry 
can shew A simile, to be perfect, must both il- 
lustrate and ennoble the subject must slitw it to the 
understanding in a clearer view, and displaj it to 
the fancy with greater dignitj, but either of these 
qualities may be sufficient to recommend it In di- 
dactick 
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dacticlv poetry, of which the gieat piiiposeisinstmc- 
tion, a simile may be praised which illusti.ites, though 
it does not ennoble, in heioicks that may be ad- 
mitted which ennobles, ihongh it docs not illustrate. 
That it may be complete, it is leqimed to exhibit,, 
hidependently of its refeiencc':, a jdeasmg image ; 
for a simile is said to be a short episode. To this 
antiquity w'as so altentue, that ciicumstanccs weie 
sometimes added, which, ha\mgno parallels, sened 
only to fill the imagination and pi oduccd what Pcr- 
lault ludicrously called ‘‘ compaiisons w'lth a long 
‘'tail’’ In then similics the gieatcst wiiteis ba\e 
sometimes failed , the ship-iace, compaied with the 
chai lot-race, is neithei ilhistiated noi aggiandiscd; 
land and watei make all thcdifieiencc* when Apollo, 
lunning after Daphne, is likened to a gic} hound 
chasing a haie, tlieie is nothing gained , the ideas of 
puisuit and flight aie too plain to be made plainer; 
and a god and the daiightei of a god aie not lepie- 
sented much to then advantage by a hare and dog. 
The simile of the Aljxs has no useless paits, yet af- 
fords a stiikmg ])ictuie by itself ; it makes the foie- 
going position better understood, and enables it to 
take fastei hold on the attention ; it assists the ap- 
prehension, and elevates the fancy. 

Let me likewise dw'cll a little on the celebiated 
paragiaph, in winch it is diiectcd that " the sound 
'' should seem an echo to the sense a pieccpt w Inch 
Pope IS allowed to have obseivcd beyond any other 
English poet 

This notion of lepresentalive metie, and thedesiie 
of discoveiing fiequent adaptations of the sound to 
the sense, have produced, in my opinion, many 
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wild Conceits and imaginary beauties All tint can 
furnish this representation are the sounds of the words 
considered singly, and the time in which they are 
pronounced Every language has some w ords framed 
to exhibit the noises which they express, as thump, 
rattle, growl, hiss These however are but few, and 
the poet cannot mahe them more, nor can they be 
of any use but when sound is to be mentioned 'Ihe 
time of pronunciation was m the dactjhck measures 
of the learned languages capable of considerable 
variety but that variety could be accommodated 
only to motion or durationj” and different degrees of 
motion were perhaps expressed by verses rapid oi 
slow, without much attention of the writer, when 
the image had full possession of his fanc} but our 
language having little flexibility, our verse5candi( 
fer very little in their cadence 1 lie fancied resem- 
blances, I fear, arise sometimes merely from the am 
biguity of words there is supposed to be some rela- 
tion between a soft line and a soft couch, or betw een 
hard syllables and hard fortune 
Motion, however, may be m some sort exempli 
fled and yet it may be suspected that m such resem- 
blances the mind often governs the ear, and tlie 
sounds are estimated by their meaning One of 
their most successful attempts has been to describe 
the labour of Sisyphus 

j Witli man} avveary step, and man} a groan, 

Up a high hill he lieaves a huge round st6ne , 
riie huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Tliunders impetuous down, and snioKcs along the ground 
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\Vho cIog6 not peiceive the stone to move slowly up- 
ward, and loll violently back ? But set the same 
numbeis to another sense, 

While many a ineny talc, and many a song, 

Chear’d tlie rough road, v'c wish’d the rough road long 
The lough road then, returning in a round, 

IMock’d our impatient steps, for all was faiiy ground 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and 
much of the rapidity. 

But, to shew how little the greatest master of 
numbers can fix the principles of representatue har- 
mony, it will be sufficient to remark that the poet, 
who tells us, that 

" When Ajax strnes some rock’s tast weight to throw. 
The line too lahonrs, and the words nioi c slow 
Not so, when swift Camilla scouis the plain, 

Fheso’ei th’ unbending com, and slums along the main; 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise 
of Camilla’s lightness of foot, he tiied another ex- 
periment upon sound and time, and produced this 
memorable triplet , 

Waller was smooth ; bxit Dij’^den taught to join ^ 
The varying ^ers0, the full resounding Ijne, ^ 

The long majestick maich, and energy divine ^ 

Here are the swiftness of the rapid race, and the 
march of slow-paced majesty, exhibited by the same 
poet in the same sequence of syllables, except that 
the exact prosodist will find the line of swiftness 
one time longer man that of tardiness. 
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^ Beauties of lIuK Lmtl-irv crtnimoiilt fancjctl ntu! 
\Nhtn ixal, nrt Iccluncal iml nugaton^ not to lx. tv- 
jectLt!, nnil not to lx. olicit nJ 
^ io iliu pm uhuUba\t Ixxu nrrumiihU‘^1 on 
the Uipt of till I/^rk** In nm!cr« of cnen 
from the cntirU to tlit waitin^ mini, U <l»n lulO 
to nnki im ’nlihtmn C)f tint uhn h k inm« 
alloncii Io Ik the nio t at rn tni. of ill liulirmi 
coinjM jtinn< kl it nthtr In nm t juinn! frutn 
nlnt vium" tht ]>o\\« r of ph'’ in^ < iluntil 

Dr W arburton, oh »« \<ill xl in nlii 1 p r<pica 
cilv, Ill’s Txinarhiil tint tiu p iIit Innl an. 

vtr) Inpi’^k to the ptrpt t of tin 

Jlic Uiathm tkitn*^ «-*n no lon^i r pin iitt mum 
nc !iouI<] Inii t'irm I 1 frun n 1 1 ntot iKlutxn 
\cnj 5 nnl Dnm llu cinjl' im m of nlli*‘f.oncnl 
jvirsnns \lna\5 ioun rtu i of n> nnn 

<ht> tlui nn) jinxlmx ifin* , hut iinnot comhicl 
acifoiui niu 11 the plnntom 1 put m n o um, it <h< 
jioUe^ tluK Diicord iin\ mu n tnutint but IJts 
coni cannot roiuhiit t iinrch or Ih-hi-^c a toon 
PoiK hrou{,ht into Miu n niv\ nn? of Ikmi:s with 
po«(r< aiul pa 4 ''ioh' proj»rlioin 1 < to lliiir ojKralion 
ihc S\lphs niul (»noiiKi ret, nt the toikl nntl the 
tea table, wlnt imm tirnhck cm! more pouirful 
phiutoiiii (Krforni on Che *lonin oc«nn, or ihi fiiM 
oflnlih llu\ f,nL thiir projKrlilp, nnditothiir 
projicr mi’iclucf 

Po|K is sjul, In m ohjixtor, not to )n\e hien the 
imintur of tliM pelt) lulion i ilnrp nhiih nnj,! t 
Milli nioriju tilt ln\t Ikcii brought npnnt the lu 
thorofthc 111 III, nho cloiibtkss adopted the r*. 
hgiouspi tem of his comi(r) fornh it n thin, but 

^ s tlic 
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the names ofhib agents, winch Pope has not invented' 
Plas he not assigned them characters and ojierations 
nevei heard of befoie' lias lie not, at lea-^t, given 
them their fust poetical e\istencc? It this is not 
sufficient to denominate his work original, nothing 
oiimnal evei can be wiitten. 

O 

In this woik are exhibited, in a very high degree, 
the two most engaging poweis of an aiithoi. New 
things arc made faniiliai, and familiar things are 
made new. A lace of aeiial peojile, nevei heard of 
before, is jnesented to us in a manner so cleai and 
easy, that the leadei seeks for no further information, 
but immediately mingles with Ins new acquaintance, 
adopts their interests, and attends then pui suits, loves 
a Sylph, and detests a Gnome 

That familial things are made new, ev’ciy para- 
graph will piovc The subject of the poem is an 
event below the common incidents of common life; 
nothing leal is introduced that is not seen so often as 
to be no longci legauled, yet the whole detail of a 
feraale-da}’’ is hcie bi ought bcfoie us, invested with 
so much ait of decoiation, that, though nothing is 
disguised, evciv thing is sti iking, and we feel all the 
appetite of cuuosiiy for that fioin which we have a 
thousand times tinned fastidiously away. 

The pin pose ot the poet is, as he tells us, to 
laugh at “ the little unguaided follies of the female 
‘‘ sex” It IS ihciefove wnthout justice that Dennis 
chaiges the “ Rape of the Lock” with -the want of 
yi nmial, and ’foi that reason sets it below the 
“ Lutim,” which exposes the piideand discord of 
the clergy Pci haps neither Pope noi Boileau has 
inade_thc woild much bettei than he found it, but 
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if they Ind both succeeded, it were eisi to tdl who 
Mould Ime desen cd most from pubhek gntitude 
The freaks, and humonrs, nnd spleen, ind \anit\ of 
women, ns thej embroil fimdics in discord, and fiH 
houses with disquiet, do more to obstruct the happi 
ness of life in a }car than the 'imbition of the elerg} 
in many centuries It has been well obsened, that 
the miscrv of man procculs not from any single 
crush of o\erwh(.hiiingc\il, but from sinnlhexations 
cpntinuall} repented 

It is remarked b} Dennis likewise, tint the mnchi- 
ner} is superfluous tint, nil the luistle of pre- 
tematurnl operation, tlie nnin c\cnt n neither in - 
teiied nor retarded lo this chnrgc nn cflicacious 
answer is not casil} made Ihe S\lphs cnmiot he 
snid to help or to oppose and it must be allowed to 
imply some want of art, tint tbeir jiowtr has not 
been suflicicntl} intermingled w ith the action Other 
jnrts ma} h! cwisc be charged with want of roimec 
^on the game at o;nii/c might be spared but, if the 
Lad^ had lost her hair while she was intent upon her 
card-s, It miglit line been inferred that those who 
are too fond of play will be m danger of neglect- 
ing more important interests Those perha])s ai*c 
faults but what are such faults to so much excellence’ 

The epistle of " Eioisc to Abelard is one of tlie 
most Inpp} productions of human wit the subject 
is so judiciousl} chosen, that it would be difliciilt, m 
turning over the annals of the world, to find another 
which so many cireunistances concur torc'commend 
We regularly interest ourselves most m the fortune 
prtlio<!e who mo’it deserve oui notice Abelard and 
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Eloise vrere conspicuous in their d.iys for eminence of 
merit The heait nalimilly^oves tiiilh The ad- 
ventures and misfortunes of fin*; illustnous pair are 
Icnow n fi om undisputed history Their fate does not 
leave the mind m hopeless dejection ; for they both 
found quiet and con'^olation in letircment and piety. 
So new and so affecting is then story, that it svipci- 
sedes invention ; and imagination ranges at full li- 
berty without stiar-glmg into scenes of fable 

The story, thus skilfully adopted, has been dili- 
gently improved. Pope has left nothing behind him, 
\vhich seems more the effect of studious perse\crance 
and laborious rcvisal. Here is particulai ly obsen able 
the ciiriosa felicitas, a fruitful soil and careful cul- 
tivation, Heie IS no crudeness of sense, nor asperity 
of language. 

The souices fiom which sentiments, ^\hlch ha\e so 
much vigour and efficacy, ha\e been drann, aie 
shewn to be the mystick w i iters by the learned author 
of the “ Essay on tlie Life and Wntings of PopeV’ 
a book which teaches how' the broy of Criticism 
may be smoothed, and'how' she may be enabled, with 
all bei severity, to attiact and to delight 

The tram of m)’' disquisition has now conducted me 
to that poetical w^onder, the tianslation of the “Iliad,” 
a pe-formance which no age or nation can pretend 
to equal To the Gieeks translation was almost un- 
known ; it was totally unknown to the inhabitants of 
Greece They had no recoui se to the Barbarians for 
poetical beauties, but sought for every thing in 
Homer, w'heie, indeed, theie is but little that they 
might not find. 


The 



The Italians ha\e been \ery diligent translators 
but I can hear of no \ersion, unless perhaps Angui- 
iaras Ovid may be excepted, which is ^-ead ^Mtll 
eagerness The “ Iliad of Sahini e\erj reader maj 
discov er to be punctiliously exact but it seems to be 
the work of a linguist skilfully pedantick and his 
countrymen, theproperjudges of its power toplease, 
reject it with disgust 

Their predece*:sors the Romans ha\e left some spe- 
cimens of translation behind them, and that emploj- 
jnent must have had some credit m which Tull) and 
Gerpianicus engaged but, unless we suppose, wJiat 
IS perhaps true, ,that the p1a)s of Terence were \er- 
sions of-hleqander nothing trmshtcd seems c\er to 
have risen to higli reputation The Trench, m tho 
mendian hour of their learning, were %er) hudabl) 
jndustriflus to enrich their own language >\ ith the wis- 
dom of the xncients but found tbemseh cs reduced, 
by whatever necessitj , to turn the Greek and Remap 
poetry into prose Whoever could read in author, 
could translate him From such rivals little can be 
feared 

The chief help of Pope m this arduous under-^ 
takipg w as drawn from the versions of Dryden V ir- 
gil had borrowed much of his imagery from Homer, 
and part of the debt was now paid by his translator 
Pope searched the pages of Dr) den for hippy combi- 
nations of heroick diction, but it will not be denied 
that he added much to what he found He cultn ited 
our language with so much diligence and art, tint 
he has left in his “ Homer a treasure of poetical 
elegances to posterity His version may he said to 
Inre tuned the English tongue, for, since itsappear- 
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ancCj 110 water, however deficient in other powers^, 
has wanted melody. Such a series of lines, so elabo- 
’ rately coriected, and so sweetly modulated, took jios- 
session of the pubhck ear , the vulgar was enamoured 
of the poem, and the leai ned wondered at the tians- 
lation. 

But m the most general applause discordant voices 
■will alw ays be heard. It has been objected by some 
who wish to be numbeied among the sons of leai nmg, 
that Pope’s version of Homei is not Homerical • that 
it exhibits no resemblance of the original and charac- 
teristickmannei of the Father of Poeti}^ as it wants his 
awful simplicity, his aitless grandeur, his unaffected 
majesty This cannot be totally denied , but it must 
be lemembered th?it iieccssitas (jiiod cogit defendit , 
that may be lawfully done which cannot be forborn 
Time and place will alwaysenforce regard. In estimat- 
ing this translation, consideration must be had of the 
matuie of our language, the form of oui metre, and, 
above all, of the change which two thousand years have 
made ill the modes of life and the habits of thought 
Vngil wrote m language of the same general fabnck 
with that of Hoinei, in verses of the same measuie, 
and in an age neaiei to Ilomer's tune by eighteen 

Bfentley was one of these He and Pope, soon aftei the pub- 
lication of Homei , met at Di Rlead’s at dihnei , when Pope, de- 
siious of his opinion of the tianslation, addiessedhim thus " Di 
“Bentley, I oideied my bookseller to send you your books , I 
“ hope you leceived them ” Bentley, who had pui-posely avoided 
saying any thing about Homei, pietended not to undei stand him, 
and asked, ^ Books ' books ' what books ^ RIy Homei,’ leplied 
Pope, ‘ which you did me the honoui to subsciibe foi ’ ‘ Oh,’ 

said Bentley, ‘ ay, now I lecollect — ^youi tianslation — it is a 
pietty poem, Mr Pope , but \ou must not call it Homer ’ H 

][iundieti 
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liuiidred j ears } et lie found, even then, the state of 
the world so much altered, and the demand for ele- 
gance so much increased, tliat mere nature would 
be endured no longei and perhaps, m the multi- 
tude of borrowed passage*?, very few can be shewn 
which he has not embellished 

There is a time when nation*?, emerging fiom bar- 
bant}', and falling into icgular subordination, gam 
leisure to grow wise, and feel the shame of ignorance 
and the craving pam of unsatisfied cuiiobit} To 
this hunger of the mind plain ‘?ense is griteful that 
which fills the void removes uneasmes , and toTje 
free from pam for a )\ hde is pleasure but repletion 
generates fastidiousness a saturated intellect sooi 
becomes luxurious, and knowledge finds, no willing 
reception till it is recommended by artificial diction 
Thus ttvviU be found, m the progress of learning, 
that in all nations the first writcis are simple, and that 
ever} age improves in elegance One refinement 
always makes way foi another and what was exjie- 
dient to Virgil was necessary to Pojje ' 

I suppose many reiders of tht English Iliad, 
when they have been touched with some unexpected 
beauty of the lightei kind, have tried to enjoy it m 
the original, where, ala*?’ it w».s not to be found 
Homer doubtless owes to his translator many Ovidian 
graces not exactly suitable to his charactei but to 
have added can be no great enme, if nothing be 
taken away Elegance is surely to be desired, if it 
be not gamed at the expence of dignity A hero 
would wish to be loved, as well as *0 be reverended 
To a thousand cavils one answer 1 siifncicnt the 
purpose of a writei is to be read, and the criticism 

which 
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which would destroy the power of pleasing must be 
blown aside. Pope wrote for his ov. n age and his 
o\\n nation : he knew that it was necessaiy to colour 
the images and point the sentiments of his author , 
he therefore made him giacefuh hut lost him some 
of his sublimity 

The copious notes with which the version is ac- 
companied, and by which it is lecommended to 
many readei s, thoagh they w^ere undoubtedly wi itlen 
,to swell the volumes, ought not to pass without 
praise* commentaries which attract the leader by 
'the pleasure of perusal liave not often appeared , the 
.notes of otheis arc read to clear difficulties, those of 
Pope to vary entei tainment. 

It has however been objected with sufficient rea- 
son, that there is m the commentaiy too much of 
unseasonable levity and affected gaiety, that too 
many appeals aie made to the Ladies, and the ease 
which IS so carefully preserved is sometimes the case 
of a trifler. Every art has its tei ms, and eveiy kind 
of instiuction its proper style; the giavity of com- 
mon cnticks may be tedious, but is less despicable 
than childish merriment. 

Of the Odytisey nothing remains to be observed ; 
the same general praise may be given to both trans- 
lations, and a paiticular 'examination of either would 
' requiie a large volume The notes weie written by 
Broome, who endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, to 
imitate -his master 

Of the Dunciad the hint is confessedly taken from 
^ryden’s Mac Flecknoe,” but the plan is so 
enlarged and diversified as justly to claim the praise 
of ,an original, and affords the best specimen 

that 
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that hns yet appeared of personal satire ludicrously 
pompous 

That the design uas moral, whatever the author 
might tell either his readers or himself, I am not 
convinced The first motive was the desire of re 
\enging the contempt with which Theobald had 
treated his Shalspcare, and regaining the honour 
which he had lost, by crushing !n1 opponent Theo- 
bald was not ;of bulk enough to fill a poem, and 
therefore it was necessary to find other enemies with 
other names, atwliose e\pence he might divert the 
publick 

In this design there was petulance and malignity 
enough but I cannot think it verv criminal An 
autlior places him‘?elf uncalled before tlic tribunal of 
Criticism, and solicits fame at the hazard of disgrace 
Dulness or deformity are not culpable in tliemsthes, 
butmayjievcryjustly reproachotl when they pretend 
to the honour of wit or the influence of beaiit\ If 
bad writers were to pass without repreliension, what 
should restrain them? tmpune diem coiiHumpsoit 
Digens 1 ehpliMS -and upon badwntersonlywill cen- 
sure have much effect Tlie satire, which brought 
Theobald and Moore into contempt, dropjied impo 
tent from Bentley, like the javelm of Pnam 

All truth IS valuable, and «atincal criticism mav 
be considered as useful when it rectifies eiror and 
improves judgment he that refines tlie public! 
taste IS a publick benefactor 

'1 he beauties of this poem are av ell known its 
chieT fault is the grossnc‘^s of its images Pope and 
Si»ift had an unnatural delight m ideas pliysically 
impure, such as every other tongue utters with un 
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willingness^ and of which every eai shrinks from the 
mention. 

But even this fault, otfensive as it is, may be for- 
given foi the excellence of other passages , such as 
the foimation and dissolution of Mooie, the account 
of the Tiaveller, the misfortune of the Floiist, and 
the ciowded thoughts and stately numbers which 
Ihgnify the concluding paragraph 
' The alteiations which have been made m the 
Dunciadj not always for the better, requiie that it 
sfiould be published, as in the jnesent collection, 
with all its variations. 

The Essay on Man was a woi k of gi eat labour and 
long consideration, but ceitainly not the happiest 
of Pope’s performances The subject is peihaps 
not veiy pioper forpoetiy; and the poet was not 
sufficiently master of his subject, metaphysical 
morality was to him a new study , he was proud 
of his acquisitions, and, supposing himself master 
of great secrets, w'as m haste to teach wdiat he had 
not learned. Thus he tells us, in the first epistle, 
that from the nature of the Supreme Being may be 
deduced an order of beings such as mankind, because 
Jnfinite Excellence can do onl}^ wdiat is best. He 
finds out that these beings must be “ somewheief’ 
and that “ all the question is, whether man be in a 

wrong place.” Surely if, accoi ding to the jioet’s 
Leibmtian leasonmg, w e maj’’ infei that man ought 
to be, only because he is, w'e may allow that his 
place IS the right jilace, because he has it. Supreme 
Wisdom IS not less infallible in disposing than m 
creating. But what is meant by somewhere and 

js/ace. 
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^lace, -and iir07ig place, it Ind been vain to ask 
Pope, who probably Ind never asked Ininself 

Having exalted himself mto the chair of wisdom, 
lie tells us much that every man 1 nows, and much 
that he does not know himself that we see but 
little, and that the order of the universe is be} ond 
our comprehension an opinion not very uncom- 
mon and that there IS a chain of subordinate beings 

from infinite to nothing, of which himself and 
Ins readers are equally ignorant But he gives us 
one comfort, whicli without his help he supposes un- 
attainable, in the position “ that though we arc 
“ fools, }et God IS wise 

This Essi} affords an egregious instance of the 
predominance of genius, the dazzling splendour of 
imagery, and the seductive powers of eloquence 
Never were penury of knowledge and vulgant} of 
sentiment sg happily disguised Plie reader feds Ins 
mind full, though he learns nothing and, when he 
meets it m its new array, no longer 1 nows the talk 
of his mother and his nurse When these wonder- 
working sounds sink into sense, and the doctrine ol 
the Es«a} , disrobed of its oniaments, is left to the 
powers of its naked excellence what shall we dis 
cover 5 That w e are, in comparison w itli our Creator, 
veiy weak andjgnorant that we do not iipliold tlic 
chain of existence and tint we could not make one 
another with more skill than we are made W e mav 
learn }et more that the arts of human life were 
copied from the instinctive operations of other am 
mals that if the vsorld be made for man, it tnav 
be said that man was made for geese To tlie'ic 
profound principles of natural knowledge are added 

ome 
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some moral instructions equally new ; that self- 
interest, well undei stood, will produce social con- 
coid , that men are mutual gameis by mutual bene- 
fits ; that evil is sometimes balanced by good , that , 
human advantages are unstable and fallacious, of 
uncertain duiation and doubtful effect; that our 
true honour is, not to have a gieat part, but to act it 
well , that virtue only is our own ; and that ha,ppi- 
ness is always in pur power 

Surely a man of no veiy compiehensive search 
may venture to say that he has heaid all this before ; 
but it was never till now 1 ecommended by such a 
blaze of embellishments, or such sweetness of me- 
lody The vigoious conti action of some thoughts, 
the luxuiiant amplification of others, the incidental 
illustrations, and sometimes the dignity, sometimes 
the softness of the veises, enchain philosophy, sus- 
pend criticism, and oppiess judgment by overpower- 
ing pleasuie. 

This is tiue of many paiagiaphs; yet, if I had 
undei taken to exemplify Pope’s felicity of composi- 
tion befoie a iigid critick, I should not select the 
Eiihay on Man , ioi it contains moie lines unsuccess- 
fully labouied, moie haishness of diction, more 
thoughts impel fectly expiessed, more levity without 
elegance, and moie heaviness without stiength, than 
will easilybe found in all his other works 

The Chaiactei6 of Men and Women zxe, the pro- 
duct of diligent speculation upon human life much 
labour has been bestowed upon them, and Pope very ' 
seldom laboured in vain That his excellence may 
be piopeiiy estimated, I recommend a comparison 
of his Charactei'ii of IVomeiiy with Boileau’s Satiie, it 

w ill 
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tvill then be seen with how much more perspicacity 
female nature is investigated, and female excellence 
selected and he surely is no mean writer to whom 
Boileau should be found inferior The Characters oj 
however, are written with more, if not with 
d-^^eper, thought, and exhibit many passages exqui- 
sitely beautiful TJie “ Gem and the Flower’ will 
not easily be equalled In the womens jiart are 
some defects tlie character of Atossa is not so 
neatly finished as that of Clodio and some of the 
female characters maj be found perhaps more fre- 
quently among men what is said of Philomede 
^as true of Prior 

In the Epistles to Lord Bathurst and Lord Bur- 
lington, Dr Warburton has endeavoured to find a 
tram of thought which was never in the wnters 
head, and, to support his hypothesis, Ifas printed 
that first which was published last In one, the 
most valuable passage is perhaps the Elegy on 
** Good Sense and the other, the “ End of the 

l)uke of Buckingham 

The Epistle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called 
The Prologue to the Satires, is a performance con- 
sisting, as It seems, of many fragments vviought into 
one design, which by tins union of scattered beauties 
contains more striking paragraphs than could pro 
bably have been brought together into an occasional 
work As there is no stronger motive to exertion 
than self defence, no part has more elegance, ‘spirit, 
or dignity, than the poets vindication ot his own 
character T^le meanest pas<iage is the satire upon 
Sporus 
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Of the two poems which derived their names from 
the yeai , and which are called The Epilogue to the 
SCitircs, it was veiy justly lemaiked by Savage, that 
the second was m the whole more sti ongly conceived, 
and moie equally supported, but that it had no single 
passages equal to the contention in the first for the 
dignity of Vice, and the celebration of the tiiumph 
of Corruption. / 

The Imitations of Horace seem to have been wiit- 
ten as relaxations of his genius. This employment 
became his favouiite by its facility ; the plan was 
ready to his hand, and nothing was required but to 
accommodate as he could the sentiments of an old 
author to recent facts or familiar images , but w’hat 
IS easy is seldom excellent , such imitations cannot 
give pleasuie to common readeis , the man of learn- 
ing may be sometimes snrpiised an c( delighted by an 
unexpected paiallel, but the compaiison requires 
knowledge of the oiiginal, which will likewise oltcn 
detect sti allied applications Bctw'een Roman images 
and English manners, there ivill be an ii reconcile- 
able dissimilitude, and the woik w ill be geneially un- 
couth and paity colouied, neithei oiiginal noi trans- 
lated, neithei ancient noi model n . 

Pope 

In one of these poems is a couplet, to which belongs a stoiy 
that I once heaid the icveiend Dr Ilidlej i elate. 

Slandei or poison diead fiom Deha’s lago , 

“■ Haid woids, or hanging, it yoiu judge be ’ 

Sir Fiancis Page, a ]udge well known in his time, conceiuug 
that his name was meant to fill up the blank, sent his cleik to 
Mi Pope, to complain of the msuit Pope toid the ) ourg man th it 
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'^Pope Ind, in proportions \eij nicely adjusted to 
eidli oth'^r, all the qualities that constitnte^gemus 'j 
He had InvetiftoJiy b) which new trams of events 
are formed, and new scenes of imagery displayed, * 
as in the “ Rape of the Lock and b} which e\- 
thn'^ick and adventitious embellishments and illus 
tralionsiare connected with a known subject, as in 
the “ Essay on Criticism He Ind Inaginatioa, ^ 
which strongly impresses nn the writers mind, and ^ ^ 
enibles him“ to convej to the reader, the various 
forms of nature, incidents of life, and energies of 
passion, as in his " Eloisa, ** Windsor Forest, 
and “ Etluck Epistles He had Judgmentj wliich^j^ 
selects from life or nature what the jiresentpurpo'se 
requires, and by separating the essence of things 
from its concomitants, often makes the representa- 
tion more powerful than tlie reality and he liad co- 
lours of language alwaj s before him, readj to deco- 
rate his matter witli every grace of elegant expres- 
sion, as when he accommodatesj Ins diction to the 
wonderful multiplicity of Homers sentiments and 
descriptions 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as 
meaning “ Musick,” says Dry den, “ is inarticu- 
“ late poetry, among the excellences of Pope, 

the blank might be supplied b> many monosyllables othe^ than, 
the judges name — but sir said the clerk the judge saj^s 
that no other word will make sen c of the passage — So tlien 
it seems saj's Pope, * jour master is not only a judge but a 
poet as that is the case, the odiU are against me Gbemy 
' respects to thejudge and tell him, I will not contend with one 
that has the advantage of me and he may fill up the blank as 
he pleases H 
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thereforej must ‘be mentioned the melody of his 
metre By perusing the works of Dryden, he dis- 
coveied the most peifect fabrick of English verse, 
and habituated himself to that only which he found 
the best; in consequence of which restraint, his 
poetry has been censuied as too uniformly musical, 
and as glutting the ear with unvaried sweetness. I 
suspect this objection to be the cant of those who 
judge by principles i ather than perception ; and 
who would even themselves have less pleasure in hiS 
works, if he had tried to relieve attention by studied 
discords, or affected to break his lines 'and vaiy his 
pauses. 

But though he was thus careful of his versifica- 
tion, he did not oppiess his poweis with supeifiuous 
rigour. He seems to have thought with Boileau, 
that the practice of wilting might be refined till the 
difficulty should overbalance the advantage The 
construction of his language i^ not always strictly 
grammatical ; with those ihymes which prescription 
had conjoined, he contented himself, without regard 
to Swift’s remonstrances, though there was no strik- 
ing consonance ; nor was he veiy careful to vaiy his 
terminations, or to lefuse admission, at a small dis- 
tance, to the same ihymes 

To Swift’s edict for the exclusion of Alexandrines 
and Triplets he paid little regard; he admitted 
them, but, m the opinion of Fenton, too raiely; 
he uses them more libeially m his tianslation than 
his poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always, I think, 
unsuccessfully, except once in the ‘‘ Rape of the 
Lock.” 
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Expletives he very early ejected from hisvSrses 
but he now and then admits an qnthet nther com 
inodious than important Each of the six first lines 
of the ‘‘ lhad might lose two sylldb es with (very 
little diminution of the meaning, and sometimes, 
after all his art and labour, one verse seems to be 
made for the sake of another In his latter pro- 
ductions the diction IS sometimes vitiated by French 
idioms, with whichjlohngbroke had perhaps infected 
him 

I have been told that the couplet bj which he de 
dared his own car to be most gratified was this 

Lo, wheic Jijrotis sleeps, and hardlj flows 
Ihe freezing Tanais through a waste of snows 

JBut the reason of this preference I cannot discover 
It IS remarked bj Watts tliat there is scarce!) a 
happy corabmation of words, or a phrase poetically 
elegant in the English language, which Pope has 
not inserted into his version of Ilomer IIow he 
obtained possession of soman) beauties of speech, it 
weie desirable to know Thai he gleaned from au- 
thors, obbcuie as well as eminent, what he tliought 
brilliant or u<:eful, and preserved it all m a regular 
collection, is not unlikely When, m his last years, 
Halls Satires were shewn him, he wished that he 
had seen them sooner 

sentiments and new images others may pro- 
duce but to attempt any farther improvement of 
versification will be dangerous Art and diligence 
have now done their best, and what shall be added 
will be the effort of tedious toil and needless cu- 
rio'5it) 
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After all this, it is smcly superfluous to answer 
the question that has once been asked, Whether 
Pope was a poet; otheiwisc than by asking in re- 
turn, if Pope be not a poet, wheie is poetiy to be 
found ? To 'ciicumscube poetry by a definition will 
only shew the nai rowness of the defiiicr, though a 
definition which shall exclude Pope will not easily 
be made Let us look round upon the present time, 
and back upon the past , let us enquire to whom 
the voice of mankind has decreed the v/reath of 
poetiy, let then productions be examined, and 
then claims stated, and the pietensions of Pope will 
be no moie disputed Had he given the world only 
Ins version, the name of poet must have been allow ed 
him; if the wiitei of the Iliad” were to class his 
successors, he ivoiild assign a vei}* high place to his 
translator, without lequiung any other evidence of 
Genius. 


The following Letter, of w Inch the original is in. 
the hands of Lord Haidwncke, w^as communicated 
to me by the kindness of Mi Jodiell. 

“ To Ml . Bridges, at the Bishop of London s at 

Fulham 

^^SIR, 

“ The favour of youi Lettei, with your Remarks, 
can never be enough acknowledged , and the speed 
with which you dischaiged so tioublesome a task 
' doubles the oblisration. 

* O 

“ I must own, you have pleased me veiy much 
by the commendations so ill bestowed upon me; 

' but, 
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but, I assure \ ou, much more by the frankness of 
3 our censure, nhich I ought to take the more kindly 
ofthetuo, as it is more advantageous to a scribbler 
to be im])roved in his judgment than to be soqtlied 
in his vault) The greater part of those deviations, 
from the Greek, which )ou have observed, I was 
led into b\ Chapman and Hobbes who are, it 
seems as much celebrated for their knowledge of 
the original, n§ tlit) are decried for the badness of 
their transldtiona Chapman pretends to have re- 
stored the genuine ‘^tnsc of the author, from the 
mistakes of all formal cvplamcrs, m several Imn- 
dred phees and the Cambridge editors of the 
large Homer in Greek and Latin, attributed 50 
much to Hdbhcs, that thc) eJOnfe^s thc) have cor- 
rected the old Litm interpretation verj oft^n b) liis 
version For my part, I gencrall) took tlic authors 
meaning to be as )gu have explained it ^ct tjicir 
authont), joined to the knovvle<lge of my own im-« 
perfectne s m the language, overruled me How- 
ever, Sir, you may be confident I think jou m the 
right, because 3011 happen to be of' my opinion 
for men (let them sayvvhattheywill) never approve 
an) others sense, butas it squares with their own 
But 3011 liavc made mfe much more proud of, and 
positive in my judgment, since it is strengthened b) 

3 ours 1 thinl 3 our criticisms, whicli regard the 
expression, ver) ju'»t, and shall make m3 profit of 
them to give you some proof that I am m earnest, 

I will alter three verses on 30ur bare objection, 
though I have ^Ir Dr3dens example |for each of 
them And this, I hope, you will account no small 
piece of obedience, from one, who values the aii- 
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tlionty of one tiue poet above that of luctity cntiek'' 
or commentators. But, though I speak thus of 
Commentators, I will continue to lead caiefully all 
I can procure, to make u]), that \\ ay, foi my ow n 
want of cntical understanding in the oiiginal beau- 
ties of Ilornci. Though the greatc'^t of them arc 
certainly those of Imention and Design, nhioh aic 
not at all confined to the language * for the distin- 
guishing excellences of Homer arc (by the consent 
of the best criticks of all nations) fiist m the inan- 
nei (u Inch include all the speeches, as being no other 
than the rcjiresentations of each pei'-on’s nianncrs by 
Ins words) , and then in that laptinc and fire, ulneh 
cariies you an ay nith him, with that uondciful 
force, that no man who has a true poetical spirit is 
mastei of himself, while he reads him Iloinei 
makes you interested and conceincd bclore \ou are 
a\^a^e, all at once, wheicas \’iigil docs it by soft de- 
grees Tins, I believe, is what a traii'-lator of Ilomei 
ought principally to mutate, and it is \ei} hard 
for any translator to come up to it, because the chief 
reason why all translations fall slioit of then origi- 
nals IS, that the very constiaint they are obliged to, 
renders them heavy and dispnited 

The great beauty of Homer s language, as I 
take it, consists m that noble simplicity which runs 
tlmough all his w'oiks, (and yet his diction, con- 
trary to what one would imagine consistent with sim- 
plicity, is at the same time very copious.) I don’t 
know how I have run into tins pedanti}^ in a Lettei, 
but I find I have said too much, as w ell as spoken 
too inconsiderately what faithei thoughts I have 
upon this subject, I shall be glad to communicate to 
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jou (for ray ouii improvement) \Nhen ue meet 
which IS a happiness I very earnestly desire, as I do 
likewise some opportunity of pro\ing hoiv much I 
think myself obliged to 3 our friendship, and how 
truly I am. Sir, 

'iour mbst faitliful, humble servant, 

^ A Pope 


The Criticism upon Popes Epitaphs, uhich nas 
printed in ** The Universal Visitor, is placed here 
being too minute and particular to be inserted in the 
Life 

EVERY Art is best taught by example Nothing 
contributes more to the cultivation of propnct}, 
than remarks on the works of those who have most 
excelled I shall therefore endeavour, at this visU, 
to entertain the 3oung students in poetry with an ex- 
amination of Pope s Epitaphs 

To define an epitaph is useless , every one knows 
that it is an inscription on a Tomb An epitaph, 
therefore implies no particular character of writing, 
but may be composed in verse or prose It is indeed 
commonly panegyrical because we are seldom dis- 
tinguished with a stone but by our friends but it 
has no rule to restrain or modify it, except this, that 
it ought not to be longer than common beholders 
may be expected to have leisure and patience to 
peruse 


I On 
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I. 

On Charles Earl of Dorse in the Church of 
fVijtlnjhani in Sussex. 

Doisctj the giacc of court';, the Muse’s pride, 
Patron of arts, and judge of natuic, dj’d 
The scourge of pride, tliough sauctify’d or great. 

Of fops in learning, and oi Ku.ncs in state, 

Yet soft in natuio, t lOugh se\cie lus laj, 

Ills angei moial, and iiis v isdom gp} 

Blest satnist ’ \\ho toinh'd the means ao true. 

As shon'd. Vice had his hate and jutj too 
Blest courtier' who could long and country ])lease. 
Yet sacred kept lus friendslujia, and his ease 
Blest pcci ' lus gieat foicfathef s ctcij giacc 
Ilcdecting, and reflected in his lacc , 

Where oihei Buckluiists, oihei Doiscts shine, 

And pati iota still, oi poets, deek the line 

The first distich of this epitaph contains n kind of 
infoiination which fetv would tvant, that the man for 
^\ horn the tomb was elected, died Theie aie in- 
deed some qualities woithy of jiraise asenbed to the 
dead, but none that w'eie likely to exempt him fiom 
the lot of man, or incline us much to wondci that 
he should die. What is meant by judge of na- 
“ ture,” IS not easy to say. Nature is not the object 
of human judgment , foi it is vain to judge wlieie 
we cannot alter If by nature is meant what is com- 
monly called nature by the ciiticks, a just represen- 
tation of things really existing, and actions leally 
pel formed, nature cannot be piopeily opposed to 

atfi 
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art Ti'iture being, m this sense, onlj the best effect 

of art t ' 

The scourge of pride — ^ ^ ^ 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is 
intended, an illustratioiPof the former Pride in 
the Gieat, is indeed well enough connected ^^lth 
kna\es in state, though Knaves is a noid rather too 
ludicrous and light but the mention of sanctified 
pride will not lead the thoughts to Jops in learning, 
hut rather to some species of tyranny or oppression, 
something more gloomy and more formidable than 
foppery i 

Yet soft his nature— ’ 

This IS a high compliment, but was not first be 
stowed on Dorset by Pope The ne\t \erse is ex- 
tremely beautiful 

Blest satirist ’ — 

In this distich is another line of which Pope ivas 
not the author I do not mean to blame these imi- 
tations ivith much harshness in long performances 
they are scarcely to be avoided and in shorter they 
may be indulged because the tram of the composi- 
tion may naturally involve them, or the scantiness 
of the subject allow little choice However, what 
lb borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our own and it 
IS the business of critical justice to give every bird 
of the Muses his proper feather 

Blest courtier • — 


■\Vhethea- 
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On Charles Earl of Dorset^ in the Church of 
JVythyham in Sussex. 

Doisetj tlie giace of courts, the Muse’s pride, 
Patron of arts, and judge of natuie, dj’d 
The scourge of piide,' though sanctify’d oi great. 

Of fops in learning, and of knai es in state , 

Yet soft in natuie, though se\ere liis lay, * 

His angev moial, and his wisdom gaj' 

Blest satuist ' who touch’d the means so true, , 

As show‘d. Vice had his hate and pity too 
Blest cduitier ’ who could king and countiy please. 
Yet sacred kept his friendships, and his ease 
Blest pcei ' his gieat foie father’s eveiy giace 
Reflecting, and leflected in his lace , 

Where othei Buckhuists, othei Doiscts shine, 

And patiiots still, oi poets, deck the line 

The first distich of this epitaph contains a kind of 
information which few would want, that the man for 
•whom the tomb Mas elected, died Theie aie in- 
deed some qualities woithy of praise asciibed to the 
dead, but none that weie likely to exempt him fiom 
the lot of man, or incline us much to wondei tlial 
he should die. What is meant by ‘‘judge of na- 
“ ture,” IS not easy to say. Nature is not the object 
of human judgment , foi it is vain to judge wheie 
Ave cannot alter If by nature is meant what is com- 
monly called nature by the ciiticks, a justiepresen- 
tation of things really existing, and actions leally 
peifoimed, nature cannot be piopeily opposed to 

art I 
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art n'lture being, m this sen«e, onlj the best efRct 
oi ait T 

TiiL scourge of prule — 

Of this couplet, the -^econtl line is not, nhat is 
intended, nn illustration ol the former Pride in 
the Gicaty is mdeetl nell enough connected irith 
knaves in state, tliough knaies is a word rather too 
ludicrous and light but the mention of samti/icd 
pride will not lead the ihouglits to Jop^ i« tcurnwg, 
but nthcr to some species of tv nmi} or oppres'^ion, 
something more gloomy and more formidable tlian 
fopjier} 

Yet soft his nature — 

Tins IS a high compliment, but was not first be 
stowed on Dorset b} Pope The next verse is ex- 
tremely beautiful 

Blest satirist ’ — 

In this distich is another line of winch Pope was 
not the author I do not mean to blame tliese imi- 
tations with much liarshncss in long performances 
the} are scared} to be avoided and in sliorter tliey 
ma} be indulged, because the tram of the composi- 
tion ma} naturall} involve them, or the scantiness 
of the subject allow little choice However, what 
is borrowed is not to be cnjo}cd as our own and it 
IS the business of critical justice to giv c c\ ery bird 
of the Muses Ins proper feather 

Blest courtier *— 
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Whether a couiticr can piopeily be commended 
for keeping his ease sacred, may peihaps be dispu- 
table. To please king and countiy, without saciifi- 
' cing friendship to any change of tunes, avas a very 
uncommon instance of prudence or felicity, and de- 
served to be kept sepaiate fiom so pool a commen- 
dation as care of his ease. I wish our poets would 
attend a little moie accurately to the use of the noid 
sacred f which surely should nevei be applied m a se- 
rious composition, but where some refei encc may be 
made to a higher Being, oi w'here some duty is ex- 
acted or implied A man may keep his fiiendship 
sacied, because piomises of friendship aie very av\ful 
lies ; but methmks he cannot, but m a burlesque 
sense, be said to keep his ease sacred. 

Blest peei * 

The blessing ascribed to the has no connec- 
tion with his peerage : they might hap^ien to any 
other man "whose ancestois w'ere remembered, or 
whose posterity are likely to be legaided. 

I know not whether this epitaph be w oithy either 

of the wiiter or the man entombed. 

\ 

11 . 

On S'ir William Trumbull, one of the Principal 
Secretaries of State to King William III ivho 
having 7 esigned his place, died in his ? eiirement 
at Easthamstead in Bei hshire, 17 id. 

A pleasing form , a firm, ^ et cautious mind ; 

Sinceie, though prudent , constant, yet resign’d , 

Honoui 
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Ilol^our unchang d, a pnnciplc profcst, 

Fix d to one sulc but motb rate to the rej>t 
An honest courtier, jct apatnot too 
Just to Ins prince, anti to lus country true , 
hill d uith tlie sense of age, the fire of jouth, 

A scorn of wnnghng, yet a zeal for truth , 

A generous faith, from superstition free , 

A lo^e to pence, ind hate of t^rannj , 

Such this man uas , who now, from earth remov d. 

At Icngtli enjoys thathbert) lie lo\ d * 

In this epitaph, as in many other'j, there appears, 
at the first aicw, a fault which I thiuk scarcely any 
beauty can compensate The name is omitted 
The end of an cpitiph is to convey ^oine account 
of the dead and to what purpose any thing told 
of him whose name is concealed ? -An tpitajih, md 
a history of a nameless hero, are equally absurd, 
since the virtues and qualities o recounted in either 
are cattcred at the mercy of fortune to be ajipro- 
piiated by guess The name, it is true, may be read 
upon the btone but what obligation has it to the 
poet, wlio'^e verses wander over the earth, and leave 
their subject behind them, and who is forced, like 
an unskilful painter, to mal e his pin pose known by 
adventitious help 

Tins epitaph is wholly without elevation and 
contains notlung sti iking or pai ticular but the poet 
IS not to be blamed for the defects of his subject 
He said perhaps the best that could be said liiere 
aie, however, some defects which were not made 
necessary by the character in whieh lie was em- 
ployed There is no ojqjosition between an honest 

com tier 
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courtier and a 2)0(1 wt , for, an honest coin tier can- 
not but be a juitiiof 

It nas unsuitable to the meet}' lequircd in short 
compositions, to close his \eise uith the nojd too : 
e\ery rhyme should be a noid o( emphasis , 1101 can 
this rule be safely neglected, except v here the 
length of the jioein makes slight inaccuracies excusa- 
ble, 01 allons loom foi beauties sufhcient, to o\er- 
poner the effects of pelt}' faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the noid 
Jilled IS weak and piosaic, ha\ mg no paiticulai adap- 
tation to any of the words that follow it 

The thought in the last line is impel tincnt, ha\Tng 
no connexion with the foiegoing chaiactcr, nor iMth 
the condition of the man dcsciibed. Had the epitaph 
been ■wiitten on the poor conspirator who died 
lately in prison, after a confinement of more than 
foity years, without any ciime pi oved against him, 
the sentiment had been just and pathetical , but 
wdiy should Trumbull be congi atulated ujion his 
liberty, wdio had never kuowm restraint ^ 

in 

On the Hon Simon Haucourt, only Son of the 
Lord Chancelloi Harcouiit, at the Chuidi of 
Stanton-Harcoiii t in Ox foi ddiu e, 1 720. 

To this sad shrine, whoe’er thou ait, draw near, 

Here lies the fiiend most lov’d, tlie son most deal 
Who ne’ei knew joy, but fiiendship might dnide, 

Or ga^e his fathei gnef but when he dy’d 

Majoi Bcrnai h , wtio died m Newgate, Sept 20, 1736 
See Gent Mag \ol L p 125 N 
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How ^ am is re'ison, clofiuoncc how weak’ 

If Pope must tell what Hircourt cannot speak 
Oh ’ let th^ once lov d friend inscribe lliy stone, 

And with a father s sorroivs ini^ his own ' 

This epitaph is principally remarkable for the 
artful introduction of the name, which is mcorted 
with a peculiar felicity , to which chance must con- 
cur with genius, which no man can hope to attain 
twice, and which cannot be copied but with servile 
imitation 

I cannot but wish that, of tins inscription, the 
two last lines had been omitted, as they takeaway 
from the energy what they do not add to the scn>e 

IV 

0«J\MES CrACGS, J2sq 
In If estmmstci Ahhey 

, J\COBVS CRACGS, 

FECI M\CNAE BriTVN’MVE C SECRETIS 
ET CONSIIIIS s\vcnoriB\s, 
iriNCIPIS P\UITER AC rOP\ U VMOR ET DELICIAE 
ai\IT Tmcis BT INMDrv M\JOR 
Awos iiE\ r\acos, \x\v 
on FEB I BIDCCW 

Statesman, yet fuend to truth ' of soul sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear ' 

Who broke no promise, scr\ d no pri\ate end, 

Who gam d no title, and who lost no friend 
Ennobled by himself, by all approv d, 

Prais d, wept, and honour d, by the Muse he lov d 

The 
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The Imes on Ciaggs were not originally inlencled 
for an epitaph , and therefore some faults are to be 
imputed to the violence with 'which they are torn 
from the poem that first contained them W e may, 
however, obsei\esome defects Theie is a redun- 
dancy of words in the first couplet *. it is superfluous 
to tell of him, who was since) e, time, oxid faiiJifuI, 
tliat he as m honour clear, 

Theie seems to be an opposition intended in the 
fouith line, which is not veiy obvious where is the 
I elation between the two positions, that he gained 
no title and lost no friend ^ 

It ma}^ be propel heie to remark the absurdity of 
joining, in the same inscription, Latin and English, 
or vei se and prose If either language be preferable 
to the other, let that only be used, for, no leason 
can be given why part of the infoimation should be 
given in one tongue, and part in another, on a 
-tomb, more than in any other place, or any other 
occasion , and to tell all that can be conveniently 
told in verse, and then to call in the help of prose, 
has always the appearance of a very artless expedient, 
or of an attempt unaccomplished. Such an epitaph 
resembles the conversation of a foieigner, who tells 
part of his meaning by words, and conveys part by 
signs. 

V. 

Intended for Mr Rowe. 

In fVestmins'ter-Ah^ey ^ . 

Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn we trust, 

And sacred, plac’d by Dryden’s awful dust , 

^ This was alteied much for the better as it now stands on- 
the monument in the Abbey elected to Rowe and hiS daughter 

Ware 

Beneatli 
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Bcncith aruilc and nalnelcss stone holies, 

1 To which th} tomb sb iH gmde inquiring ejes 
jPe'ice to thy ^entlc shade, and cndlcs rc^t* 

, Blest m thj gLiuus, iin tlij love too blest’ t 

One gratef^iljivoinan to thj fame supplies 
\Vhat a whole tinnkkss Hud to his denies 

Of this mscnption the chief fault is, that it be- 
longs less to llowe, foruliom it is imtten, than to 
Drjden, nho nas buried near him 'intl indeedgue> 
very little information concerning cither i > ' i 

lo wish' Peace to thy shade is too m\ thologicil 
to be admitted into a Chnstnn temple the ancient 
norship has infected almost all our otlicr coinposi 
tions, and might therefore be contented to sp ire our 
epitaphs Let fiction, atlca«t, ceT^CMith life and 
let us be serious oter the gmt 

VI 

On Mis Corbet, ,, 
tiho died of a Cancel in hei Bi emf * 

Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 

Blest with plain reason, mdwith sober stnsi 
No conquest she, but o er herself, desir d 
No arts cssa} d, but not to be adtnir d 1 
Passion and pndc were to her soul unknowh, 

Convuic d that Virtue only is our own 
So unaiTected, so compos d *i mmd, 
bo firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refin d 
Heaicn, as its purest gold, b^ torturt s try d , 

The saint sustain d at, but the woman dy d 

* In the North aile of the pan h church of St Margaret, 
V\ estmmstcr H 

' ’ ^ I ha\e 
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I haveaUvay; consiclcrofl thi«i tlic iTin'>t valii.iblr 
of all Pope’«; epitaphs, the ‘'Ubjcct of it is a ('harartf r 
not fliscriniin.ile<l by any ‘«bininj:f or emintnt pi ( u- 
liaiities ; vet that vhieh reallv iiiab<”' t!ioiH4h not 
the splanflonr, the h-liL'ilv of life, .uul that vhuli 
c\civ vi^e IP, n mil (lioosc lor his final niul la^tin^ 
companion ni c le lan^oiir of age, in thr rpiut of 
prnary. nhen he rltpaiN vnu} anri {h^giistei} from 
the ostentation'', the ^nl.itilc, ,uul the \am. Of 
such a charactei , vhtrh tb ihill o\( iloob, nnrl the 
gay despise, it ua^ lb that the \ahie vlioiihl be made 
knonn, and the dnnit, ("t,!!)]! hid. Dome ‘•tick 
virtue, as it is c\cilf<{ uithout cn at otea'-iom, oi 
conspicuous consctpit uct in an t\en unnoted te- 
nour, lequircd the genius i)f ]\jp'‘ to displav it in 
such a manner as might ailraet i<*gard. and enforce 
reverence "SVlio can ioiheai to lament that this 
amiable vsoman has no naim m the m r-e-' - 

If the paiticnlar line- ot this m iiiption he cv- 
amincd, it vill appear k* s faulty than the icst. 
There isscaiccly one line taken fiom ('oniinon ])1aces, 
unless it be tliat in which imbf f'tiinc i'' '•ud to lie 
our oiui. I once hc,iid a lydv of u.cat heaui\ and 
elegance object to the fomlh line, that it contained 
an unnatural and luciechble paiicg^ nek Of thi'- 
let the Ladies judge. 


VII. 0?f 
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On the Monument of the Hon Robert DicB-i, tind 
of his Sister Mar^, erected hy then Father the 
Lord Digb\, in the church of She) home in Doj - 
setshiJCj 1727 

Go ' fair example of untainted \outli> 

Of modt-st ni dom, and pacific truth 
Compos d 111 sufftring^, and mjo} sedate, 

Good without noise, nithout pretension ^rcat 
Just of thj word, in cver^ thouijht sincere, 

Who knew no wish but what the world nUg^Iit hear 
Of softest manners ' unaflTcctcd mind, 

Loser of peace, and friend of human kind 
Go, Inc’ for heasen s eternal j ear IS thine, 

Go, and exalt th} mortal to d sine 
And thou, blest maid ’ attendant on his doom, 
Pcnsiac hast follow d to the silent tomb, 

Steer d tlic same course to the same quiet shore, 

Not parted long, and now to part no more ’ ^ 

Go, tlicn, wlicrc onl) bliss sincere is known ’ 

Go, where to loic and to cn|o^ are one ' 

Yet take these tear , Mortaluj s relief, 

And, till we share jour jojs, forguc our grief 
These little rites, a stone, a \crsc rccciie, 

Tis all a father, all a friend can give ’ 

This epitaph contains of tlie brotlier onlj a ge- 
neral indiscriminate character, and of Uie sister tells 
nothing but that she died The difficult} in writing 
epitaphs is to giv e a particular and appropriate prai«e 
Tins, however, is not ahTa}s to be performed, what- 
ever be the diligence or ability of the writer for, 
the greater part of mankind have no character at all, 
have little that distmguisliesthem from others equally 
VoL XI P good 
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good 01 bad, and therefoie nothing can be said of 
them which may not be applied with equal pro- 
priety to a thousand moie It is indeed no great 
panegyiick, that there is inclosed in this tomb one 
who was boin in one yeai, and died in another ; yet 
many useful and amiable lives have been spent^ 
which yet leave little materials for any other memo- 
rial. These aie however not the proper subjects of 
poetiy , and whenever friendship, oi any other mo- 
tive, obliges a poet to wnite on such subjects, he 
must be forgiven if he sometimes wanders in gene- 
ralities, and utters the same praises over different 
tombs j 

The scantiness of human piaises can scarcely be 
made more apparent, than by remarking how often 
Pope lias,rin the few epitaphs which he composed, 
found it necessary to boriow from himself. The 
fourteen epitaphs which he has written, comprise 
about an hundred and foity lines, in which there aie 
more lepetitions than will easily be found in all the 
rest of his works. In the eight lines wEich make 
the character of Digby, there is scarce any thought, 
or word, which may not be found in the other 
epitaphs 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and 
most elegant, is borrowed from Dryden. The con- 
clusion is the same with that on Harcourt, but is 
heie moie elegant and better connected. 
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On Sn Godfre\ Ivneller 
In JFestminster Alley, 1723 
Kneller, Hcarcn, and not a master, taught, 
Whosl5 art was nature and whose pictures thought , 
Now for two ages, Iiaaing snatcli d from fate 
Whate cr was beauteous, or white cr was great, 

Lies crown d witli Princes honours, Poets lays, 

Due to his merit, and bra\e thirst of praise 
Lirin^, grtjat Nature feat d he might outvie 
Herworks, and d}ing, fcarS herself maj die 

Of this epitajih the first couplet is good, the se 
cond not bad, the third is deformed with a broken 
metaphor, tlieword downed not being applicable 
to the hononrs or the lays and the fourth is noi 
only borrowed from the cjiitaph on Raphael, but of 
a aery harsh construction 

IX 

On Henr^ Withers 

In If^estminstc} Illcy, 1729 

Here, Withers, rest • thon bravest, gentle t mind, 
Thy country s friend but more of human kind 
O* born to arms • O* v/ordi in youth approv d * 

O* soft humanity in age helovd’ 

For thee the liardy veteran drops a tear. 

And the gay courtier feds tlie sigh sincere 
Withers, adieu' y et not with thee remov 0 
Thy martial spirit, or thy social love ' 

Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage, 

Still leave some ancient virtues to our age 
Nor let us say (those Fnghsh glories gone) 

The last true Briton lies beneath tins stone 
P 2 
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The epitaph on Withers affords another instance 
of common places, though somewhat diversified, by 
mingled qualities, and thepeculiaiity of a profession. 

The second couplet is abiupt, general, and un- 
pleasing’, exclamation seldom succeeds in our lan- 
guage ; and, I think, it may be obsei-ved that the 
particle O ' used at the beginning of the sentence, 
alw'ays offends 

The third couplet is moie happy ; the value ex- 
pressed for him, by, different sorts of men, raises 
him to esteem , theie is yet something of the com- 
mon cant of supeificial satmsts, who suppose that 
the insincerity of a com tier destroys all his sensa- 
tions, and that he is equally a dissembler to the 
living and the dead 

At the thud couplet I should wish the epitaph to 
close, but that I should be unwilling to lose the two 
next lines, which 3'et aie dearly bought if they can- 
not be retained without the foul that follow' them. 

X. 

On Ml Elijah Fenton, 

At Easthaimtead in Beihshh'e, 1730. 

This modest stone, what few i am marbles can, 

May ti uly saj-, Here lies an honest man 
A Poet, blest beyond the Poet’s fate, 

Whom Heaven kept sacied from the Pioud and Great 
Foe to loud'^praise, and fnend to learned ease. 

Content with science in the lale of peace 
Calmly he look’d on either life, and heie 
Saw nothing to regiet, oi there to feai , 

From Nature’s temperate feast lose satisfy’d, 

Thank’ll Heaven that he liv’d, and that he d^’d. 

The 
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The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from 
Crashaw The four next lines contain a species of 
praise, peculiar, original, and just Here, therefore, 
the inscription should In\e ended, the latter part 
containing nothing but what is common toiever^ 
man who is wise and good The character of Fen- 
ton was so amiable, that I cannot forbear to wish for 
some poet or biographer to display it more fully fpr 
the advantage of postenty If he did not stand m 
the first rank of genius, he may claim a place in the 
second, and, whatever criticism maj object to his 
writings, censure could find very little to blame m 
his life 

XI 

On Mr G u 

In Jf'cstminstet -Ahhei/t 1732 
Of manners gentle, of aflcctions null! , 

In wit, a man simplicity, a child 

With name humour tempcrinj, > irtuous rage, 

form cl to delight at once and lash tlic age , 

Aboie temptation, in a low estate , 

And untorrupied, c\ n among the Great 
A safe companion and an easy friend, 

Unblam d through life, lamented in thy end. 

These are thy honours • not that here thy bust 
Is miN d with herocb, or with kings thy dust , 

But that the Worthy and the Good shall say , 

Striking then pensive bosoms — Here lies Gw ’ 

As Gay was the favouiite of our author, this epi 
taphwas probably wiitten with an uncommon de- 
gree of attention yU it is not more ‘successfully 
executed than the rest, for it will not alway s happen 

that 
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that the success of a poet is propoi tionale to his la- 
bour. The same observation may be extended to all 
works of imagination, nhich arc often influenced 
by causes wholly out of the pei former’s power, by 
hints of which he perceives not the origin, by sud- 
den elevations of mind which he cannot produce in 
himself, and which sometimes rise when he expects 
them least. 

The two parts of the first line are only echoes of 
each other ; gentle manners and 7ni1d ajfeciions, if 
they mean any thing, must mean the same 

That Gay was a man in wit is a \cry frigid com- 
mendation , to have the wit of a man is not much 
foi a poet The wit of man and the simpliaf i/ of 
a cJnld^ make a pool and vulgar conliast, and rawe 
no ideas of excellence, either intellectual or moral 

In the next couplet rage is less propeily intro- 
duced after the mention of mildness and gcntlene’is^ 
which aie made the constituents of his chai actei ; foi 
a man so mild gentle to iempei Ins lage, ^^as 
not difficult. 

The next line is mhaimomous in its sound, and 
mean m Its conception, the opposition is obiious, 
and the word lash used ab'^olutely, and without any 
modification, is gioss and impioper. 

To he above temptation in poverty, ^rndfiee fioni 
corruption among the G? eat, is indeed such a pecu- 
liarity as deserved notice But to be a safe compa- 
nion \s a praise merely negative, aiising not fioin 
possession of virtue, but the absence of vice, and that 
One of the most odious. 

'' Hci iijii was more than vian, hci innocence a clnW " 

I Drvden on Mis Killigrew C 

As 
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As little can be added to his character, by assert- 
ing that he was lamented tn his end Every man that 
dies IS, at least by the writer of his epitaph, sup 
posed to be lamented and therefore this general 
lamentation does no honour to Gaj 
The first eight lines liave no grammar , the ad- 
jectives are without any substantive, and the epw 
thets without a subject 

The thought in the hst line, that Gay is buried 
m the bosoms of the iiorthy and die ^oorf, who are 
distinguished only to lengthen the line, is so darh 
that few understand it and so harsh, when it is ex 
plained, that still fewer approve 

XII 

Intended for Sn Isaac Newtov 
In JVestmmstcr Ahhey 

ISAACOS NmVTONIUS 
Quern Icnmortalem 
Testantur, TempnSj Natura, Caltm 
Mortalem 

Hoc marmor fatetur 

Nature, and Nature s laws, lay hid in night 
God said, Let Newton he^ And all was light 
Of this epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem not 
to be very few Why part should be Latin, and 
part English, it is not easy td discover In the Latin 
the opposition of ImmortaUsand Mortahst is a mere 
sound, or a mere quibble he is not immortal m any 
sense contrary to that in which he is mortal 
In the verses the thought is obvious, and tlio 
words mghf and light are too nearly allied 

xni On 
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0)7 Edmund Diilc of Buckingham, who died in 
the l^th J ’ea r of h i ? jlgc, 1 7 3 5 • 

If modest Aouth, uith cool reflection crovii’d, 

And c^cl3^ opening ’'iiuie blooming round, 

Could sa^e a parcni’s pistcst piidc from fate, 

Or add one paliiot to a sinking slate , 

This weeping in.ublc h.ul not ask’d tli} tear, 

Or sadly told how many hopes lie here ! i 

The In mg vntuc now had shone appro\’d, 

The senate heard him, and his country' lo\'d. 

Yet softei honoms, and less noisj fame, 

Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham 
In w'horri a lace, foi coinage fam’d apd ait. 

Ends m tlic mildci merit of the he ait 
And, chiefs oi sages long to Britain gn en, 

Paj^s the last tribute of a saint to Heaien 


This epitaph Air. Warburton prefers to the rest; 
but I know not for what reason. To c/ozwi with 
refection is suiely a mode of speech approaching 
to nonsense. Opening vh'tiies hlooniing i ound^ is 
something like tautology, the six following lines are 
poor and prosaick A)'t is in another couplet used 
for arts, that a ihyme may be had to heai'f. The 
SIX last lines are the best, but not excellent. 

The lest of his sepulchral performances hardly 
deserve the notice of ciiticism. The contemptible 
Dialogue” between Hn apd She should have been 
suppressed for the authoi’s sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which hp at- 
tempts to be jocular upon one of the few things 

that 
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tint make wise men serious, he confounds the liMng 
man w ith the dead 

lender this stone, or under tins sill, 

Or under this turf, kc 

When a man is once buried, the question, under 
what he is buried, is easil) decided He forgot that 
though he wrote the epitaph in a state of unrer- 
tainty, }et it could not be laid o\erhim till his gra\e 
was made Such is the foIl> of wit when it is ill cm- 
plo} ed 

The world has but little new even thiswretclicd^ 
ness seems to bate been borrowed from the following 
tuneless lines 

LiuloMci Arcosti humantur ossa 
Sub hoc marmorc, ^cl sub liac humo, sen 
Sub qmcquid \ohnt bcnignus litres 
Swe hsredc bcni^nior comes, scu 
Opporiunius inculens Viator 
Nam scirc baud potuit fiitura, seJ ncc 
Tanti crat vacuum sibi c'ida\cr 
Ut urnam cupcrct pararc >neiis, 

Vivens ista tamcn sibi paraMt 
Quee inscnbi ^uluit suo scpulchro 
Ohm siqtiod liabcrit is scpulclinim 

Surely Ariosto did not \enturc to expect tint Ins 
trifle would have ever had such an illustrious imi- 
tator, 


Pin 
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Christopher itt r, of u horn \v h.itcver I shaU 

relate, more than has been ahead}* published, I on c to 
the kind communication of Di.Wailoii, n as bom 
in l 609 at Blandfoul, the son of a physician much 
esteemed. 

He was, in 1714, leceived as a scholar into Win- 
chcstei College, wheie he was distinguished by ex- 
ercises of uncommon elegance, and at his removal 
to New College in 171<), presented to the electors, 
as the product of his piivatc and volimtar}* studies, 
a complete version of Lucan’s poem, nhich he did 
not then know to have been translated by Hone 
This IS an instance of caily diligence which well 
deserves to be recorded. The suppression of such a 
woik, recommended by such uncommon ciicumslan- 
ccs, IS to be regretted It is indeed culpable to load 
libiaries with superfluous books, but incitements to 
eaily excellence aie never superfluous, andfiom this 
example the danger is not great of many imitations. 

When he had lesided at his college thiee yeais, 
he was presented to the lectoiy of Pimpein in Dor- 
setshire (1722), by his relation, Mr Pitt of Strat- 
field Say m Hampshire ; and, resigning his fellow^- 
ship, continued at Oxford tw'o yeai s longei, till he 
became Master of Aits (1724). 

He probably about this time translated “ ^hda’s 
Art of Poetiy,” which Tiistram’s splendid edition 

had 
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had then made popular In this traiishtion hi. 
distinguished himself, botli by Ins general ilegaiicc, 
and b) the skilful adaptation of Ins number'' to the 
images e'rpressed a beautj nliieli A'^idi lias nitli 
great ardobr enforced and e\cmplificd 

He then retired to Ins hnng, a p! ice ^cry pleasing 
by Its situation, and Ihcrtforc lilely to t\cite the 
imagination of a poet nhere he pa soil the rest ol 
his life, reierenced for Ills sirtuc, and beloiid for 
the softness of Ins temper and the easiness of Ins 
manners Before strangers he had something of the 
scholars tiiniditv or distrust but nhen he became 
familiar be ivas in a aery high degree cheerful and 
entertaining His general beneaolence procured 
general respect and he jiassed a hie placid and ho 
nourable, neither too great for the kindness of the 
Ion, nor too loiv for the notice of the gre-it 

AT «hat time he composed Ins miscellany, pub- 
lished in 1727, It IS not easy or necessary to knoH 
those uliicli ha\e dates apjiear to have been \ery 
early productions, and I liaienot obsened that any 
nse above mediocrity 

The success of Ins Vida animated Inm to a ingher 
undertaking and m his thirtieth year he published 
a version of the first book of the Encid Xliis being, 
I suppose, commended by Ins friends, he some time 
afteiavards added three or four more vv itli an advei- 
tisement, in which he represents himself as translat- 
ing with great indifierencc, and with a progress of 
winch himself w as hardly conscious This can hardly 
be true, and, if true, 15 nothing to the reader 

At last, without any farther contention with his 
modesty, pr any avve of the name of Dryden, he 

gave 
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gave us a complete Euglish Eneid^ which I am sorry 
not to see joined m this publication with his other 
poems It would have been pleasing to have an 
opportunity of comparing the two best translations 
that perhaps were ever produced by one nation of 
the same author. 

Pitt, engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally 
observed his failuies, and avoided them ; and, as he 
\yrote after Pope’s Iliad, he had an example of an 
exact, equable, and splendid versification. With 
these advantages, seconded by great diligence, 'he 
might successfully labour particular passages, and 
escape many ei rors. If thetwo versions are compai ed, 
perhaps the lesult would be, that Diyden leads the 
reader forward by his general vigour and sprightliness, 
and Pitt often stops him to contemplate the excellence 
of a single couplet, thatDiyden’s faults aie forgotten 
in the hurry of dehg^lt, and that Pitt’s beauties are 
neglected in the languor of a cold and listless peru- 
sal , that Pitt pleases the criticks, and Diyden the 
people ; that Pitt is quoted, and Dryden lead. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this 
great w'ork deservedly conferied ; for he left the 
world in 1748, and lies buried under a stone at 
Blandford, on which is tins inscription. 

In Memoiy of 
Chr Pitt, cleik, M A. 

Very eminent 
for his talents in poetry , 
and 3 et more 

for the unneisdl candour of 
his mind, and the pnmitwe 
simplicity of his manners. 

He lived innocent , 
and died beloved, 

Apr 13, 1748, 

V, aged 48 

^ It has Since been added to the colkction. 
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James THOMSON, the son of a minister well 
esteemed for his piet) and diligence, was bom Sep- 
tember 7, 1700, at Ednam in the shire of Rox- 
burgh, of which his father waspastor His mother, 
whose name was Hume*, inherited as co heiress a 
portion of a small estate File rexenue of a parish 
in Scotland is seldom large and it was probably m 
commiseration of the difficult) with which Mr 
Thomson supported his family, having nine chil- 
dren, that ^Ir Riccarton, a neighbouring minister, 
discovering m James uncommon promises of future 
excellence, undertook to superintend his education, 
and provide him books 

He was taught the common rudiments of learning 
at the school of Jedbut^, a place which he delights 
to recollect in his poem of ” Autumn , but was not 
considered by his master as superior to common 
bo} s, though m those early da\ s he amused his pa- 
tiou and his friends with poetical compositions 
with which, however, he so little pleased himself, 
that on every new ) ears day he threw into the fire 
all the productions of the foregoing j ear 

* His mothers name was IJcatn\ Troltcr IIi« grandmothers 
came was Hume C 

From 
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Fiom the school he was removed to Edinburgh^ 
wheie he liad' not resided two years when his fathei 
died, and left all his children to the caie of their 
mothei, who laised upon hei httlecstate what money 
a moitgage could affoid, and, lemoving with her 
family to Edinbuigh, lived to see hei son rising into 
eminence. 

The desifrn of Thomson’s fi lends was to bleed him 

O 

a ministei He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, 
without distinction or expectation, till, at the usual 
time, he pcifoimed a pi obationai 3’^ exercise by ex- 
phining a psalm. His diction was so poetically 
splendid, that iMi Hamilton, the piofessor of Di- 
vinit3% lepioved him for speaking language unintel- 
ligible to a populai audience , and he censui ed one 
of his expiessions as indecent, if not piofane 

This lebuke is leiioited to have repiessed his 
thoughts of an ecclesiastical chaiactei, and he pio- 
bablv cultivated with new diligencejns blos'^oms of 
poetn*, which, however, weie m some dang ei of a 
blast, foi, submitting his productions to some who 
thought themselves qualified to cnticise, he heaid 
of nothing but faults , but, finding othei judges 
more favouiable, he did not sutler himself to sink 
into despondence 

He easily discoveied that the only stage on which 
a poet could 'appear, with an}- hope of advantage, 
was London , a place too wide for the opeiation of 
petty competition and private malignitjq wheie 
merit might soon become conspicuous, and would 
find fiieiids as soon as it became 1 epu table to be- 
fiiend it A lady who was acquainted v.ith his 
mothei, advised him to thejouiney, and promised 
some countenance 01 assistance, which at last he 
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never received however, he justified his adventure 
by her encoungement, 'ind came to seek in London 
patronage and fame 

i At his arrival he found his way to Mr Mallet, 
then tutor to the sons of the Duke of Monti ose 
'He had recommendations to several persons of con- 
sequence, which he had tied up carefull) in his 
handkerchief but as lie passed along the street, w ith 
the gaping cuno^itj of a new comet, his attention 
was upon evCrj thing rather than Ins pod et, and 
his magazine of ciedentials was stolen from him 
‘ fiisHrst want w ar^air of shoes For the supply 
of all his necessities, biswholcfund wag his IVinteVi 
which for a time could find no purchaser till, at 
last, Mr Millan was persuaded to buy it at a low 
price and tins low price he had for some time reason 
to regret but, by accident, Mr Whatley, a man not 
wholly unknown among authors, happening to turn 
his eve upon it, was so delighted tliat lie ran from 
place to place celebrating its evcellence Thomson 
obtained likewise the notice of Aaion Hill, whom, 
being friendless and indigent, and glad of kindness, 
he courted w ith every expression of servile adulation 
tf Intel was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, 
but attracted no regard from him to the author till 
Aaron Hill awakened his attention by some verses 
addressed to Thomson, and published in one of the 
newspapers, which censured the great for their neg- 
lect of ingenious men Tliomson then received a 
present of twenty guineas, of which he gives this 
account to Mr Hill 


" I hinted 
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“ I hinted to you in my last^, that on Saturday* 
“ morning I was with Sir Spencer Compton. A 
certain gentleman^ uithout my desiie^ spoke to 
him concerning me , his answer was, that I had 
nevei come near him Then the gentleman put 
the question, If he desired that 1 should wait on 
him ^ He returned, he did On this, the gentle- 
man gave me an intioductoiy Letter to him. He 
A received me in what they commonly call a civil 
manner ; asked me some common-place questions ; 
and made me a piesent of twenty guineas. I am 
very ready to own that the present was larger than 
my peifoimance dcseived , and shall ascribe it to 
his generosity, or any othei cause, lathei than the 
meiit of the addiess ” 

The 2 Doem, which, being of a new kind, few 
would venture at fiist to like, by degrees gamed upon 
the publick , and one edition was very speedily suc- 
ceeded by another. 

Thomson’s credit was now high, and every day 
hi ought him new fi lends, among others Dr Run- 
dle, a man afteiwaids unfoi tunately famous, sought 
his acquaintance, and found his qualities such, that 
he lecommended him to the Lord Chancellor 
Talbot 

was accompanied, m many editions, not 
only with a preface and dedication, but w'lth jioeti- 
cal piaises by Mr Hill, Mi Mallet, (then Mal- 
loch), and I\lira, the fictitious name of a lady once 
too w^ell known. Why the dedications are, to 
IT inter and the other Seasons, contiarily to custom, 

left 
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left out m the collected norhs, the reader maj 
enquire 

The ne\t } ear (l 727) he distinguished himself b} 
three publications of “Summer, in puisuance of 
Ins plan of “A Poem on the Death of Sir Isaac 
“ Newton, which he wa*? enabled to perform as an 
exact philosopher by the instruction of INfr Crn^ 
and of “Biitaimn, a kind of poetical invectue 
against the ministry, whom the nation then thought 
not forward enough m resenting the depredations of 
the Spaniards Bj this piece he declared himself an 
adherent to the opposition, and had therefore no 
favour to expect from the Court 

'Ihomson, having been some time entertained m 
the fimilj of the lord Binning was desirous of testi- 
fying his gratitude by mil ing him the patron of his 
“ Summer but the ame kindness which had first 
disposed lord Binning to encourage him, determined 
him to refuse the dedication, which was by his adv ice 
addressed to Mr Dodmgton, a man who had more 
power to advance the reputation and fortune of a 
poet 

“Spring was published next year, with a dedi- 
cation to the Countess of Hertford whose practice 
it was to invite eveiy summer some poet into the 
country, to hear her verses, and assist hei studies 
TInslionour w as one summer conferred on Thomson, 
who took more deliglit in carousing with lordljert- 
ford and his friends than assisting her lady ship s poe- 
tical operations, and therefore never received another 
summons 

“Autumn, the season tojvhieh the “Spring and 
*“ Summei are pveparatoiv stiU remained unsuniy, 
.^01 XI Q 
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and was deUyecl till he published (1730) hisnorks 
collected. 

Hepioduced m I727 thetiagedy of “Sophonisba,” 
which laised such expectation, that every reheai sal 
was digmfied^with a splendid audience, collected to 
anticipate the delight that was prepaiing for the 
publick. It was obsei ved, hov, ev ei , that nobody n ag 
much affected, and that the company rose as from a 
moral lectui e 

It had upon the stage no unusual degiee of success. 
Slight accidents will opeiate upon the taste of plea- 
sure Theie is a feeble line m the phi}’ : 

O, Sophonisba, Sophonisb.i, O * 

This gave occasion to a n aggish pai ody * 

O, Jemmy Thomson, Jemui} Tiiomson, O ' 
which foi a while nas echoed thiongh the tonn. 

» 

I have been told by Sa\age^ that of the Piologuc 
to “ Sophonisba” the fiist pait nas mitten by Pope^ 
who could not be peisuaded to finish it, and that 
the concluding lines weie added by Mallet 

Thomson was not long aftei wauls, by the influ- 
cnee «f Di llundle, sent to travel with Mr Chai les 
Talbot, the eldest son of the Chaucelloi He was 
yet young enough to leceive new impressions, to 
have his opinions lectified, and his vieus enlarged , 
nor can he be supposed to have wanted that cuiiosity 
whicliis msepaiable from an active and comjirehen- 
sive mind He may thei efore now be supposed to 
liave levelled in all the joys of mtellectudl luxury ; 
he was every day feasted with instructive novelties ; 
he hved splendidly without expence, and might 
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expect \/hen^he returned home n certain establish- 
ment 1 — ( 

At this time a long course of opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpole had filled fhe nation with clamours 
for hherty, ofj uhich^^no man felt the want, and 
with carejfor liberty, which was not in danger 
Thom'!on,iin his travels on tht^ Continent, found or 
fancied so many evals arising from the tyranny of 
other, governments, that he resolved to write a very 
Jong poem, m five pait«j upon Liberty ^ 

While he was busy on the hfst booh, Mr Talbot 
died and Thomson, who had been rewarded for his 
attendance by the place of secretar) of theBrief®, pa} s 
m the initial lines a decent tribute to hir memory 
Upon this great poem two jears were spent, and 
the author congratulated himself upoUj it as his 
noblest work butiin author and ln‘5_reader ar^nol 
\lw ays of a mind Libertj called » in v am upon her 
votaries to read her praises, and rew aid her encomiast, 
her praises were condemned to haibour spider«, and 
to gather dust none of Thomsons peifoimances 
were so little regarded if j, 

The judgment of thepuhhck,was not erroneou , 
the recurrence of tlie same images must tire m time 
an enumeration of examplesi to prove a position 
which nobod) denied, as it was fioin, the, beginning 
Superfluous, must quickl) grow disgusting 
Tlie poem of Liberty does not now appeal m 
its original state but, when tlie autiioi s wpiks were 
collected after his deatli, was shortened by Sir George 
Ljttelton, with a liberty vihich, as it Ins a manifest 
tendency to lessen the confidence of society, and to 
Confound the characters of anthois, b) making one 
man w rite by the judgment of another, /carinot be 
a 3 justified 
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justified by any supposed propriety of the alteration, 
or kindness of the friend. I wish to see it exhibited 
as its author left it. 

Thomson now lived m ease and plenty, and seeilis 
foi a nhile to have suspended his poetry; but he 
was soon called back to labour by the death of the 
Chancellor, for his -place then became vacant ; and 
thnugh the lord Hardwickc delayed for some time 
to give it au ay, Thomson’s bashfulness orpiide, or 
some other motive perhaps not more laudable, n ith- 
Jield him from soliciting ; and the new Chancellor 
would not give him what he would not ask. 

He now relapsed to his former indigence ; but the 
Prince of Wales was at that time struggling for 
popularity, and by the influence of Mr. Lyttelton 
professed himself the patron of wit ; to him Thom- 
son uas intioduced, and being gaily inteiiogated 
about the state of his affairs, said, “ that they were 

in a more poetical postuie than formerly;” and 
iiad a pension allowed him of one hundred pounds 
a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (I738*) 
the tragedy of Agamemnon,” which n as much 
shortened in the representation. It had the fate 
which most commonly attends mythological stories,"^ 
and was only endured, but not favoured: It strug- 
gled with such difficulty through the first night, that 
Thomson, coming late to his friends with whom he 
was to aup, excused his delay by telling them how' the 
sweat of his distress had so disordered his w ig, that he 
could not come till he had been refitted by a barber. 

It IS not genenlly Known that m this j ear an edition of 
Milton’s AreopagUica was puhhshcd by MiUar, to which Thomson 
wrote a Preface. C. 

He 
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He so interested himself in Ins own drama, that if 
I remember right, as he sat in the upper gallery, he 
accompanied the p!a} ers by audible recitation, till a 
friendly hint frighted him to silence Pope counte- 
nanced Agamemnon, by coming to it the first 
night, and was welcomed to the theatre by a general 
clap he had much regard forThomson, and once ex- 
pressed It m a poetical epistle sent to Ital} , of which 
howevei he abated the lalue, by transplanting some 
of the lines into his Epistle to “ Arbuthnot 

About tins time the act was passed for licensing 
plajs, of which the first operation was the prohi- 
bition of “ Gustavus Vasa, a tragedy of Mr Brooke, 
whonf^tlye'ptnjirck “fecompensednSy aTver^ liberal 
subscnption the next was the refusal of Edward 
“ and Eleonora,” offered by Thomson It is hard 
to discover why either pla^ should have been ob- 
structed Thomson likewise endeavoured to repair 
Ins loss bj a subscription, of which I cannot now tell 
■tlie success 

When the pubhck murmured at the unkind treat- 
ment of Thomson, one of the ministerial writers re- 
marked, that ** he had taken a Lihei ty w hich w as not 
“ agreeable to 2?/ itanma in any Seaso?i 

He was soon after employed, in conjunction with 
Mr Mallet, to write the masque of "Alfred, which 
was acted before the Prince at Cliefden jjouee 
His next work (1745) was “ Tancred and Sigis- 
** munda, the most succe^^sful of all his tragedies 
for it still keeps its turn upon the stage It maj be 
doubted whether he was , eith er.byi-tb^entofnatme 
or habits of studj,jnu^_quaUfied for-tragedj It 
does not appear that he had much sense of tlie pa- 

tlietic 
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thetic j-'and' his difTusivc .and descriptive style pro- 
duced declamation rather than dialogue. 

His fiiend Mi. Lyttelton \^as now in power^ and 
confened upon him the office ot survej'or-gcneral of 
theLecwaid. Islands , from which, isheii Ins deputy 
was paid, he leceived about three hundicd pounds 
a year< 

'The last piece that he lived to publish v as the 

Castle of Indolence,” which u as many years undei 
hishand, but was at last finished \-nlh gieat accuiacy. 
The fiist canto opens a scene of lazy luxiiiy that fills 
the imagination. 

He was now at ease, but nas not long to enjo}’' it ; 
for, by 'talcing cold on the water betucen London 
and Kew, he caught a disorder, v. Inch, nith some 
caieless exasperation, ended in a fever that put an 
end to his life, August 27, 1748 He ivas buried in 
the church of Richmond, uithout an insciiption, 
but a monument has been elected to his memory in < 
Westminstei -abbey. 

Thomson was of a statin e above the middle size, 

> and “ more fat than baid beseems, ’ of a dull coun- 
tenance, and a gloss, unanimated, uninviting appear- 
ance, silent in mingled company, but cheerful among 
select friends, and by his fi lends veiy tcndeily and 
warmly beloved. 

He left behind him the tiagedy of “ Coiiolanus,’’ 
which was, by the zeal of his pation Sir Geoigc Lyt- 
telton, bi ought upon the stage for the benefit of his 
family, and lecommended by a Piologue, which 
Qmn, who had long lived n illi Thomson m fond 
intimacy, spoke in such a mannei as shewed him 

to be,” on that occasion, “ no actoi .” The com- 
mencement 
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mencemcnt of this benevolence iSjVerv honourable to 
Quin , who IS repprted to have delivered Thomson, 
then know n to hipi only for his genius, from an arrest 
by a very considerable present and its continuance 
ip honourable to both foi friendship is not ahvajs 
the secjuel of obligation By this tragedy a consider 
table sum was raised, of which part discharged his 
deb^s,,and the rest was remitted to his sisters, whom, 
iionever removed from them bj place or condition, 
he regarded with great tenderness, as will appear by 
the following (Letter, {which I communicate with 
much pleasure, as it givesme at once an opportunity 
of recording the fraternal kindness of ^Tiiomson, and 
reflecting on tlie friendly assistance of Mr BdsyelJ, 
from whom I received it 

j “^Hagley in Wbi-cestershire, 

f , , ' . October thWth, ^1747 

^ 5 My dearSiatei, | , c ^ 

, “ I thought you had knpwn me better than to 
interpret my silence into 1 decaj of^ affection, 
especially as your behaviour lias always been such 
‘'as rather to increasp^ than ^dimmish it Dont 
" jmagme, because 1 ^ am a^bad correspondent, that 
"I caUjCver prove an unkind friend and brother 
"I mus^dom}se]f the justice to tell you^ that my 
"^affpctions ^are naturally very fixed and constant 
Yj and if I had ever reason of complaint against you 
" (of which by the b}e I have not the least shadow), 
f' lam conscious of so many defects in mj se^f, as dis- 
“ pose me to be not a little charitable and forgivpig 
It gives me the^ truest heartfelt satisfaction to 
‘^hear you have a good, kind husband, and are m 
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easy, contented ciicumstanccs , but ^^cle thcv 
othern ise, that would only an aken and heighten 
“ my tendei ness towards you As oiu good and 
tender-hearted parents did not live to recen c 
any material testimonies of that highest human 
gratitude I owed them (than which nothing could 
have given me equal pleasuie), the only return I 
can make them now is by kindness to those they 
“ left behind them. Would to God poor Lizy had 
lived longer, to ha\e been a farther witness of the 
truth of w'hat I say, and that I might have had 
“ the pleasure of seeing once moie a sistei who so 
truly deserved my esteem and lo\e' But she is 
happy, ‘w'hilc we must toil a ht!tle longer heie 
“ below , let us how'ever do it cheerfully and gi ate- 
fully, supported by the pleasing hope of meeting 
yet again on a safer shore, where to lecollect tlie 
“ storms and difficulties of life w’lll not perhaps be 
^^ inconsistent with that blissful state You did 
right to call your daughter by hei name * foi 3*011 
‘'^j^must needs have had apaiticular tendei fiiend- 
ship for one another, endeaied as 3'ou wcic by 
“ nature, by having passed the affectionate 3’eais 
of 3’’our 3’’outh together, and by that gieat soltenei 
“and engager of hearts, mutual haidship. That 
“ it w^as in my pow'er to ease it a little, I account 
“ one of the most exquisite pleasures of my life. 

“ But enough, of this melanchol}”, though not un- 
“ pleasing strain. 

“ I esteem you for your sensible and dismteiested 
“ advice to Mr. Bell, as you w ill see by my Letter 
“ to him , as I approve entiiely of his marr3*ing again, 

“ }'OU 
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“ jou nnj readilj ask me wlij I don’t nnrrj at all 
“ M} circumstances hate hitherto been so \anable 
“ and uncertain in this fluctuating norld, as induce 
“ to keep me from engaging m such a state and 
“non, though thej ire more settled, and of late 
“ (nliich joii mil be glad to hear) considerably im- 
“proted, I begin to think myself too fm adniiccd 
“ in life for such y outhfiil undertakings, not to mcn- 
“ tion 'ome other petty re 1 ons that are apt to startle 
“ thedchcaev of difiicultold bachelors I am, hon- 
“ e\er, not a little suspicious that, was 1 to pay a 
“ visit to Scotland (nliicli I have some thoughts of 
“ doing soon), I might possibly be tunpted to think 
“ of a thing not easily re|iaircd ifdone amiss I have 
" always been of opinion, that none make better 
“ waves than the ladies of Scotland and yet, who 
" more forsaken than they, while the genik men arc 
"continually running abroad all the world over> 
“ Some of them, it is true, are wise enough to re- 
“ turn for a wife \ ou see I am beginning to make 
“ interest already vvitli the Scots ladies lint no 
“ more of this infectious subject — I’ray let me hear 
“ from y ou now and then and though 1 am not a 
“ regular correspondent, yet perhaps I may mend in 
" that respect Remember roc kindly to v our bus 
“ band, and believe me to lie 

“ \ our most aflectionate brother, 

" " JVMES liiovisos 

(ttldics ctl) TO Mr Tlioiii on 111 I^inark 

The 
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The benevolence of Thomson \\as fervid, but not 
active ; he would i^ivc on all occasions hat assistance 
bis 23Uise noiild supply , but the ofllces of intcr\en- 
tion or solicitation he could not conquei his slugfridi- 
ness sufficiently to peifoiin The atlaii s of others, 
hovevei, \^eienot moi e neglccterl than his o\mi. lie 
had often felt the inconveniences of idleness, but he 
nevei cuied it , and \'as so con'^cioiis of his own cha- 
racter, that he talked ol wilting an Eastern Talc of 

the Man w'ho lo^ed to be 111 Distiess.” 

Among hi 5 pecuhaiitics was a veiy unskilful and 
inaiticulate mannei okpionouncing any lofty or so- 
lemn composition. Re w as once leading to Doding- 
tonj W'ho, being himsdlf a leader eminently elegant, 
was so much piovoked by his odd utteiance, that he 
snatched the paper fiom his hands, and told him that 
he did not undci stand his own veises 

The biogiapher of Thomson has remaikcd, that an 
author’s life is best lead in his woiks • his obsenation 
w’as not w'ell-tinied Sax age, who hx^ed much W'lth 
Thomson, once told me, .he heaid a lady lemark- 
ing.that she could gather fiom his xx oiks thiec jiaits 
of his chaiacter,.tbat he xvas a “ great Lover, a gieat 
‘SSxvimmcr, and iigoipusl)’^ abstinent,” but, said Sa- 
vage, [he knows not any love but that of the sex ; he 
xvas peihaps nex^ei in cold xxatci 111 his: lite; and ho 
indulges himself in all the luxiiiy that comes xxitlnn 
his leacli. Yet Savage alxxays spoke xvith the most 
eager praise of his social qualities, his wai mth and 
constancy of fiiendship, and his adheience to his fiist 
acquaintance xvhen the advancement of his icpula- 
tion ha d left them behind him. 

I 


As; 



Asi writer, be is cnUtletl to one pni«e of the 
highest kind hi^ mode of thinking, ntnl of l\- 
pre^sing his thought , IS origin il Ilisblinl \cr*!0is 
no more the bJ ml \ci«eof Milton, or of iiA other 
poet, than thc'rlivircs of I’rior arc tlieVlu mc*s of 
Cowley Ills npmbors, his piusLS ins- diction, art; 
of his own grow th, w ithout tmtstnption, u ithniit imi 
tition ^ He thinks m n poeulnr tnm, 'ind hr tlnnks 
alwn} s IS n man of geiims hclo'iks romul on N iturc 
and on Life with the c^c-wliich Nature bestows only 
on a poet 'thetjetln distinguishes, in L\er) thing 
presented ^.to‘ Us \iciv‘, *wlntc\cr there is on which 
imagination candehglitlo be dc amed, and with a 
mind that at once comprelicnfL thc\ast, and attends 
to the minute Tlie reader of the “ Se^asons won- 
ders that hcUeiersaW before ^vliat lliohison shews 
him, andtlnt henever jctlm felt hint 1 liomson 
impresses w i » • ' f 

'''^is isfone of the worksiin which"blanl ^c^re 
seems properly used Thoms6ti s wide cvpansioh of 
general views, and his dmimlratibn of circumstantial 
\arictics, would Imiclicen Obstructed andembntra^sed 
by the frequent inter cction of the cnsc, which arc 
the neccssaiy cfTectb of rlumc' > ‘ ' 

Ills descriptions hf dxlohd^V scenes and general 
clTccts bring before us thclwhole magnificence of 
Nature, ’whcthcrpleasing'or dreadful IhcgWtj of 
Spring, the ‘?plendoiir of SuUimer, the trniquilhU 
of Autumn, and the horror of ^V inter, tal e in {heir 
turns possession of tlic mind The poet 'lends us 
through the appearances of things as tlie) nrelsuc- 
ce':‘!ively aaried by the vicissitudes of the jelr, and 

imparts 
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impartb to us so much of his own enthusiasm, that 
our thoughts expand with his imageiy, and kindle 
with his sentiments. Nor is the natuialwi without 
his pait in the entertainment , foi he is assisted to re- 
collect and to combine, to range his discoveiies, and 
to amplify the sphere of his contemplation. 

The great defect of T/ic Seasons is want of me- 
thod ; but for this I know not that there w^as any 
reined)''. Of many appeal ances subsisting all at once, 
no rule can be given wdiy one should be mentioned 
before another , yet the memory wants the help of 
01 der, and the curiosity is not excited by suspence 
or expectation. ^ 

His diction is in tlie highest degree florid and 
luxuriant, such as may be said to be to his images 
and thoughts “ both their lustre and then shade 
such as invest them with splendour, through wdiich 
perhaps they are not always easily discerned. It is 
too exuberant, and sometimes may be chaiged ivith 
filling the ear moie than the mind 

These poems, with which I w'as acquainted at their 
first appeal ance, I have since found altered and en- 
lai ged by subsequent revisals, as the author sujiposed 
his judgment to grow more exact, and as books 01 
conveisation extended his knowledge and opened his 
prospects. They aie, I think, improved m geneial ; 
yet I know not whether tliey have not lost pait of 
what Temple, calls their race,” a woid which, ap-- 

phed to wines in its piimitive sense, means the fla- 
vour of the soil 

“ Libeity,” when it fiist appealed, I tiied to 
read, and soon desisted. I have never tiled again, 

and 
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and therefore will not ha/ird either prai'^c or cen 
sure 

riie ln»,hest praise which he has received ought 
not to be suppressed it is saidb^ Lord L} ttclton, in 
the Prologue to his posthumous phj , tint his u orks 
contained 

"No line winch, d\ing, he coithl wish to blot 


Ay vn^ 



( ) 
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I. HE Poems of Hi WATPS v.ere by my lecom- 
meiidation inseited in the late Collection , the rea- 
ders of which aie to impute to me whatevei pleasure 
or weal mess they may find m the peiusal of Black- 
moie, WattSj Pomfiet^ and Yalden. 

Isaac waits was bom July l/j 1G74, at 

' Southampton, where his father, of the same name, 

, kept a boaidmg-school for young gentlemen, though 
common lepoit makes him a shoemaker. He ap- 
peals, from the nariative of Hi Gibbons, to have 
been neuher mdis-ent nor illiterate 

o 

Isaac, the eldest of nine childien, was given to 
books fiom his infancy ; and began,, we aie told, to 
leain Latin when he was fourycais old, I suppose, 
at home He was afterwaids taught Latin, Greek, 
and Hebiew, by Mi. Pinhoin, a clergyman, mastei 
of the Fiee-school at Southampton, to whom the 
giatitude of his scholai aftei wards insciibeda Latin 
ode. 


His 
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' 31i 5 proficiency it ‘ichool u'ls conspicuous, that 
1 subscription proposed for Uis support ut the 
Unnersity but he dcchred Ins resolution of tnbing 
Ins lot uitli the Dissontera bach he uas as c\erv' 
Christian Church uould rejoice to ln\c adopted 

IIl therefore repaired, in UjpO, to in acad<.m\ 
iaiight by Mr Roue, where lie had for lus compa- 
nions niul fellow-students Mr Hughes the po^t, and 
Dr Horte, afterwards Archbishop of liiam Some 
Latin Essats, siijiposcd to liasc bc'^n written as 
e\erciscs. at tins academx, show a degree of 1 now- 
ledge, both philosophic d and theological, such 
as ^ery few attain hy a much longer course of 
stiuU 

lie wa , as he hints m Ins Miscellanies, a maker 
of \tr»es from fifteen to fifu, and in Ins aoutli he 
appears to have paid attention to Latin poetry Ills 
\ersesto his brother, m the "/ycomc/ measure, writ- 
ten when he was «evciUecn, are remarkabli cast and 
elegant Some of his otherodes are deformed b\ the 
Vindarick folly then pretaihng, tlnd arc written 
with sutli neglect of all metrical rules as is without 
example among tlie ancients but lus diction, thougli 
perhaps not alwajsexactU puic has such copious 
ness and splendour, as shews that he was but i \ery 
little distance from cxrclltnec 

His method of study u s to impicss the contontb 
of his books upon Ins memoiy b\ abridging them, 
and hy interleaving them to amphly one b\ stem with 
supplements from aiiothei 

With the congregation of Ins tutor Mr Howe, 
who weie, I believe, Independent , lie communicated 
m his nineteenth veai 

\t 
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At the age of twenty he left the academy, and 
spent two } eais in study and devotion at the house of 
his father, who treated him with gi cat tenderne^-^ ; 
and had the happiness, indulged to few jiaients, of 
livinffto see his son einment for hteiaturc, and vene- 
Table for piety. 

He was then entertained by Sn John Ilaitop]) five 
yeais, as a domestick tutor to his son . and in that 
time particularly devoted himself to the study of the 
Holy Sciiptures ; and, being chosen assistant to Hiv. 
Chauncey, preached the first time on the birth-day 
that completed his twenty-fourth }ear, jirobably 
considering that as the day of a second iiativit}*, by 
which he enteied on a new period of existence. 

In about thiee years he succeeded Dr. Chauncey , 
but, soon after his entrance on his charge, he was 
seized by a daiigeious illness, which sunk him to 
such weakness, that the congregation thought an as- 
sistant necessary, and appointed i\Ii. Price. His 
health then leturned gradually; and he jierfoi med 
his duty till (1712) he w'as seized by a fever of such 
violence and continuance, that from the feebleness 
which it bi ought upon him he never peifectly re- 
covered. 

This calamitous state made the compassion of his 
friends necessary, and drew upon him the attention 
of Sir Thomas Abney, who leceived him into his 
house ; ' where w ith a constancy of friendship and 
uniformity of conduct not often to be found, he w as 
treated for thiity-six years with all the kindness that 
friendship could piompt, and all the attention that 
respect could dictate Sir Thomas died about eight 
years afterwards, but he continued with the lady 

and 
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tind her daughters to tlie end of his life The lad) 
died about a y eai after him 
A coalition like this, a state m which the notions 
of patronage and dependence were overpowered by 
the perception of reciprocal benefits, desen es a par- 
ticular memonil and I will not withhold from the 
redder Dr Gibbons s i eprosentation to w Inch regard 
IS to be paid, as to the narratne of one who writes 
tvhat he knows, and what is known likewise to mul- 
titudes besides i 

“ Our nevt obser\ation shall be made upon that 
remarkably kind Providence winch brought the 
“Doctor into Sir TLliomas Abnej s family, and 
“ continued him there till Ins deatli, a penod of 
no less than thirty six jcai^ In the midst of Im 
“ ‘sacred labours for the gloiy of God, and good of 
“ his generation, he is seized w ith a most \ lolcnt and 
“ threatening fever, which leaves him oppres ed’wath 
“ great weakness, and puts a stop at least to Ins j ub 
hek service^ for four j ears In tins distressing sea- 
“ son, doubl} so to Ins active anil pious spirit, he 
“ IS invited to Sir Thomas Abnev s funilv,'nor ever 
removes from it till lie bad finished Ins dajs Here 
he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstrations of the 
“truest friendship Here, without my care of his 
“own, he had every thing which could contnbute 
“ to the enjoyment of life, and fav our the unvveaned 
“ pursuits of hi8 'studies Here he dwelt in a famil), 
“which for plet), order, harmony, and every vir- 
“ tue, wisan house of God Here he had thepri- 
“ vilege of a country recess, the fragrant bower, the 
“ spreading lawn, the flowery gaulen, and oilier 
'VoL XI R “advantage's, 
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" advantages, to sooth his mind and aid his restora- 
‘^^tionto health; to yield him, -whenever he chose 
them, most grateful inteivals fiom his laborious 
studies, and, enable him to return to them with 
“ redoubled vigour and delight. Had it not been 
“ for this most happy event, he might, as to out- 
ward view, have feebl}’-, it may be painfull3>-, 
dragged on through many more years of languor, 
" and inability for publick service, and even for 
profitable study, or perhaps might have sunk into 
his grave under the overwhelming load of infir- 
“ mities m the midst of his days ; and thus the 
church and world would have been depiived of 
those many excellent sermons and works, w'hich 
he drew up and published during his long residence 
m this family. In a few years after his coming 
hither. Sir Thomas Abney dies ; but his amiable 
** consort survives, who shew^s the Doctor the same 
respect and friendship as before, and most happily 
for him and great numbers besides , for, as her 
" iiches weie great, her generosity and munificence 
were m full proportion; her thread of life was 
“ drawn out to a great age, even beyond that of the 
Doctor’s ; and thus this excellent man, through 
“ her kindness, and that of her daughter, the pre- 
“ sent Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who in a like degree 
esteemed and honoured him, enjoyed all the benefits 
and felicities he experienced at his first entrance 
into this family, till his days were numbered and 
“ finished ; and, like a shock of corn in its season, 
“ he ascended into the regions of perfect and immor- 
tal life and joy.’’ 


If 
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If this quotation has appeared long, let it be con- 
sideied that it comprises an account of si\ and-thirty 
jears, and those the j ears of Dr Watts 

From the time of his reception into this family, 
his life was no otherwise diversified than by succes- 
sive publications The senes of his \\ orks I am not 
able to deduce their number and their variety shew 
the intenseness of his industry, and the evtent of his 
capacity 

He was one of the first authors tint taught the 
Dissenters to court attention by the graces of lan- 
guage Whatever they had among them before, 
whether of learning or acuteness, was commonly 
obscured and blunted by coarseness and inelegance 
of style He shewed them, that zeal and purity 
might be expressed and enforced by polished diction 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a 
congregation and no reader of his works can doubt 
his fidelity or diligence In the pulpit, though his 
low stature, which very little exceeded five feet, 
graced him mth no advantages of appearance, yet 
the gravity and piopnety of his utterance made his 
discourses very efhcacious I once mentioned the 
reputation which Mr Foster had gained b} his 
proper delueiy to my friend Dr Hawkeswortb, 
who told me, that m the art of pronunciation he was 
far inferior to Dr Watts 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and such his 
promptitude of language, that in the latter part of 
his life he did not precompose his cursory sermons, 
but having adjusted the heads, and sketched outsome 
particulars, trusted for success to his extemporary 
pouers 

R2 He 
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He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence by 
any gesticulations , for, as no coipoieal actions have 
' any coi i espondence with theological truth, he did not 
see how they could enforce it. 

At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave 
time, by a short pause, for the proper impression 

To stated and pubhck insti uction he added familiar 
visits and personal application, and was careful to 
impiove the opportunities which conversation of- 
fered of diffusing atid increasing the influence of 
religion. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentment ; 
but by his established and habitual piactice he was 
gentle, modest, and inoffensive His tenderness ap- 
pealed in his attention to childien, and to the poor. 
To the poor, while he lived in the family of his 
friend, he allowed the third part of his annual levenue, 
though thfe whole was not a hundred a year ; and 
for children he condescended to lay aside the scholar, 
the philosopher, and the wit, to write little poems 
of devotion, and systems of instruction, adapted to 
their wants and capacities, fi om the dawn of reason 
through its gradations of advance in the morning- of 
life Every man, acquainted with the common prin-* 
ciples of human action, will look with veneration 
on the writer, who is at one time combating Locke, 
and at another making a catechism for children in 
their fourth year, A voluntary descent from the dig- 
nity of science is perhaps the hardest lesson that hu- 
mility can teach. 

As his mind was capacious, his curiosity excui- 
sive, and his industry continual, his writings are 
very numerous, and his subjects vanous. With his 

theo- 
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theological works I am only enough acquainted to 
admire his meekness of opposition, and his mildness 
of censure It was not only in his book, but m Ins 
mind, that oi thodoj^ was vmtcd w itli chm ity 
Of his philosophical pieces. Ins Logick Ins been 
received into the universities, and therefore wants no 
piivate recommendation if he owes part of it to 
Le Clerc, it must be considered that no man, who 
undertakes merely to methodise or illustrate a system, 
pretends to be its author 

In Ins metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed 
by the late learned Mr Dyer, that he confounded the 
idea of space with tint of empty space, and did not 
consider that though space might be without matter, 
jet matter being CKtended could not be without 
space 

Few books have been pciused by me with greater 
pleasure than his ** Improvement of the Mind, of 
winch the radical principles may indeed be found m 
Locke s “ Conduct of the Understanding , but thej 
are so expanded and ramified by Watts, as to confer 
upon him the merit of a work in the highest degree 
useful and pleasing Whoever lias the care of in- 
structing others may be charged with deficience m 
Ills duty if this book is not recommended 
I have mentioned his treatises of Theologv as 
tmpt from his other productions , but thetiuthis, 
that whatever he took m hand was, by his incessant 
olicitude for souls, converted to Theologj As piety 
predominated m his mind, it is diffused over Ins 
works under his direction it may be trulj said, 
Theologia: PhilosopJiia anctUatur, philosophy is 
subservient to evangelical instruction ^ it is difficult 

to 
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to read a page without learning, or at least wishing, 
to be better. The attention is caught by indirect in- 
struction, and he that sat down only to reason is on ' 
a sudden compelled to pi ay. 

It was therefore with great propriety that, in 
1728, he received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
an unsolicited dijiloma, by which he became a Doc- 
tor of Dlvmlt3^ Academical honouis would ha\e 
moi e value, if they were always bestowed with equal 
judgment. 

He continued many j^ears to study and to preach, 
and to do good by his instruction and examjile • till 
at last the infii mities of ajj-e disabled him from the 
moie laborious part of his ministerial functions, and, 
being no longer capable of publick duty, he oftered 
to remit file salary appendant to it, but his congrega- 
tion would not accept the resignation. 

By degrees his weakness increased, and at last 
confined him to his chamber and his bed , where he 
w-^as w'orn giadually away without pain, till he ex- 
pired Nov. 25, 1748, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age.' 

Few men have left behind such purity of charac- 
ter, or such monuments of laborious piety. He has 
piovided instruction for all ages, fi om those who aie 
lisping their fiist lessons, to the enlightened readers 
of Malbranche and Locke ; he has left neither cor- 
poreal nor spuitual nature unexamined, he has 
taught the Art of Reasoning, and the Science of the 
Stars 

His character, therefore, must be formed from the 
multiplicity and diveisity of hi^ attainments, rather 
than from any single performance; for it would not 

be 
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be safe lo claim for him the highest rank in any 
single denomination of literary dignity , yet perhaps 
there was nothing m which he ^^ould not have ex- 
celled, if he had not divided his powers to different 
pursuits 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would 
probably have stood high among the authors with 
whom he is now associated For his judgment was 
exact, and he noted beauties and faults with very 
nice discernment his imagination, as the “ Da- 

Clan Battle proves, was- vigorous and active, and 
the stores of knowledge were large by which his 
fancy was to be supplied His ear was well-tuned, 
and his diction was elegant and copious Butins 
devotional poetry is, like that of others, unsatisfac- 
tory The paucity of his topicks enforces perpetual 
repetition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects llie 
ornaments of figurative diction It is sufficient for 
Watts to have done better than others what no man 
has done well 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise liigher 
than might be expected from the amusements of a 
Man of Letters, and have different degrees of value 
as they are more or less laboured, or as the occasion 
was more or less favourable to invention 

He writes too often without regular measures, and 
too often in blank verse llie rhymes aie not alwaj s 
sufticiently correspondent He is particularly un- 
happy m coming names expressive of characters 
His lines are commonly smooth and easj, and his 
thoughts alwajs lehgiously pure but who is there 
that, to so much piety and innocence, does not wisli 

for 
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for a greater measure of spiigbtlmess and vigom ? lie 
IS at least one of the feu poets u itli uhoin youth and 
ignorance may be safely plea'^cd ; and happy wdl be 
that leader whose mind is disposed, by Ins \crses or 
his prose, to imitate him m all but his nonconfor- 
mity, to copy his benevolence to man, and his rc- 
\eience to God. 
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Of the birth or early part of llie lift, of Amurosf 
Philips I have not been able to find an} account 
His academical education he received at St Johns 
College in Cambridge^, where ho first solicited the 
notice of the world by some English verses, in the 
collection published b^ the University on the death 
of Queen Mary 

From this time how lie was emplo} ed, or in what 
station he passed his life, not jet discovered Ila 
must have published his Pastorals before the jeai 
1708, because they are evidentlj prior to those of 
Pope 

He aftetwavds (1709) addressed to the wwwersal 
patron, the Duke of Dor«:et, a “ poetical Letter 
“ from Copenhagen, which was published in the 
Tatler, and is bj Pope in one of his first letters 
mentioned with higli piaise, as the production of a 
man who coulii write verv nobly 
Philips was a zealous Whig and therefore easily 
found access to Addison and Steele but his ardour 
seems not to have procured him anything more than 

*■ He took hia degrees A B 1696, A VI I 700 C 
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kind \^olds; since he '\\as reduced to translate the 
“ Pei Sian Tales” for Tonson, for which he ^\as after- 
wards reproached, with this addition of contempt, 
that he woiked for half-a-crow n The book is divided 
into many sections, for e.ich of uhicli if he iccencd 
half-a-cro\Mi, his rewaid, as ^^rlters then weicpaid, 
M as veiy hbeial ; but half-a-ci own had a mean sound. 

He was employed m promoting the jnmciplcs of 
Ins party, by epitomising Hacket’s “ Life of Arcli- 
bishop Williams/ The original book is ^\rltten 
with such depravity of genius, such mivtuie of the 
fop and pedant, as has not often ajipearcd The 
epitome is fiee enough fiom aflectation, but has 
little spirit 01 vigoui . 

In 1712 he brought upon the stage TheHistrest 
^ Mother,” almost a translation of Racine’s “ An- 
“ dromaque.” Such a nork requires no uncommon 
powers; but the friends of Philips CKeitcd e\ery art 
to promote his interest. Before the appearance of 
- the play, a whole “ Sjiectatoi,” none indeed of the 
best, was devoted to its piaise ; w hile it yet continued 
to be acted, anothei “ Spectator” was written, to tell 
what impression it made upon Sir Roger ; and on 
the first night a select audience, says Pojie-}', was 
called togethei to applaud it. 

It w'as concluded wulh the most successful Epilogue 
that was evei yet spoken on the English theatie. 
The three fii st nights it was rccitedj twice ; and not 
only continued to 'be demanded thiough the run, as 

* This ought to haie been noticed befoic It was published 
in 1700, IN hen he appeals to ha%e obtained a fellowship of 
St John’s C, 

( Spence. 
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it IS termed, of the play, but whenever it is recalled 
to the stage, where by peculiar fortune, though a 
cop} from the French, it yet keeps its place, the 
Epilogue IS still expected, and is still spoken 

The propriet} of Epilogues in general, and conse- 
quently of this, was questioned by a correspondent 
of “ The Spectator, whose Letter was undoubtedly 
admitted for the ^^ake of the anss\er, which soon fol- 
lowed, written with much zeal and acrimony The 
attack and the defence equally contributed to stimu- 
late cuuosity and continue attention It nny be 
discovered m the defence, that Pnoi s Epilogue to 
Phaedra had a little excited jealousy and some- 
thing of Prior s plan may be discovered m the per- 
formance of his rival Of this distinguished Epi- 
logue the reputed author was the wretched) Budgel, 
whom Addison used to denominate* the man who 
calls me cousin and when he was asked how such 
a silly fellow could write so well replied, The 
“ Epilogue was quite another thing when I saw it 
** first It w as know n m Tonson s family, and told 
to Garrick, that Addison was himself the author of 
It, and that, when it had been at first printed with 
his name, he came early in the morning, before the 
copies weie distributed, and ordered it to be given 
to Budgel, that it might add weight to the solicita- 
tion which he was then making for a place 

Philips was now high in tlie ranks of literature 
Hispla} wasapplauded his tran'jlations from Sappho 
had been published m “ The Spectator he was an 
important and distinguished associate of club% witty 

* "Spence 
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and political ; and nothing was wanting to his hajipi- 
ness, but that he should be sure of its rontinuancc 

Thewoilc which had procuicd him tlichist noticx 
from the pubhck was his Si\ Pa^-toials, which, flat- 
tering the imagination with Aic'adian ‘'ccnes, pio- 
bably found many rcadci", and iniglit ha\c long 
jiasscd as a pleasing amusement, had tlxy not been 
unhappily too much commended. 

The rustick poems of Theociitus were so highly 
valued by the Cheeks and llomans, that the\ at- 
tiactcd the mutation of ^'ngll. whose Eclogues seem 
to ha^e beem consideicd as piecluding all attem})ts of 
the same kind , foi no shcplicids ueie taught to sing 
by any succeeding poet, till Nemcsian and Caljihur- 
nius ventured their feeble cfi()^t^ m the lowei age of 
Latin literatuie. 

At the levival of leaining in Italv, it was soon 
discovered thata dialogue of imaginaiy swains might 

O O J o 

be composed w ith little diihciilty , because the con- 
veisationof shepherds excludes proloiind or refined 
sentiment; and, foi images and descriptions. Satyrs 
and Fauns, and Naiads and Dreads, were always 
W'lthm call, and woods and meadows, and hills and 
livers, supplied vail ety of matter, which, haiing a 
natural powei to sooth the mind, did not quickly 
cloy it 

Petraich entei tamed the learned men of Ins age 
with the novelt}^ of modern Pastorals in Latin. Being 
not ignoi ant of Greek, and finding nothing in the , 
woid Eclogue of rural meaning, he supposed it to be 
coirupted by the copieis, and therefore called his 
owai pioduclions JEglogues, b}'^ which he meant to 
expiess the talk of goatlieids, though it will mean 

only 
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only the talk of goats This new name w as adopted 
by subsequent writers, and amongst others by our 
Spenser 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuan 
published his Bucohcks w ith such success, that they 
were soon dignified b) Badius with a comment, and, 
as Scaliger complained, received into schools, and 
taught as classical Ins conipLaintwas vam, and the 
practice, however injudicious, spread fir, and con- 
tinued long Mantuan was read, at least in some of 
the inferior schools of this kingdom, to the beginning 
of the present century 1 lie speakers of Mantuan 
'earned their disquisitions beyond the country, to 
censure the comiption« of the Church , and from 
him Speriser learned to emploj hisswamsontop^cks 
of controversy 

The Itajians soon transfer’'cd Pastoral Poetry into 
their own language Sanna7aro wrote “Arcadia, 
in piose and verso Tasso and Guanni wrote “ 1 a- 
“ vole Boschaicccie, or Sjlvhv Dramas, and all 
nations of Europe filled volumes with rhi/)sts and 
DavioJiy and Thciftyhs and Phi/llis ’ 

Philip s thinks it “ somewhat strange to conceive 
“ how, in an age so addicted to tlie Muses, Pastoral 
“ Poetrj never comes to be so much as thought 
“upon His ponder seems verj unseasonable 
there had nevei, fiom tlie time of Spenser, wanted 
writers lO tall occasionally of At cadia and Strephon 
and half the book, in w Inch he first tried Ins powers, 
consists of dialogues on Queen Mary s, death, between 
Tifyrus and Cot ydoiiy or Mopstts and Menalcas A 
senes or book of Pastorals, however, I know not 
that any one had then lately published ' 
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Not long aftcuvauls Pope made the di'iplay 
of Ins powers m four Pastorals, written m a very 
different form. Philijis had taken S])ensLr, and Pojie 
took Virgil for his pattern Philips cndea\ cured to 
he natural, Pope labouied to be elegant. 

Philips was now favoured by Addison, and by 
Addison’s companions, who weie very willing to 
push him into icputation. The ‘^Guardian” ga\c 
an account of Pastoral, partly ciitical, and partly 
histoiical ; in which, when the meiit of the modern 
is compaied, Tasso and Guaiini aie 0011*^111 ed for re- 
mote thoughts and unnatural ichnemcnt',; and, upon 
the whole, the Italians and French arc all excluded 
from 1 ural poetry { and the pijie of the ])astoraI muse 
is transmitted by lawful inheritance fiom Theoeiitus 
to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenser, and fiom S])ensor 
to Philips. 

With this inauguration of Phihjis, his rnal Pojie 
was not much delighted ; he thciefore drew a com- 
parison of Philips’s perloimancc with his own, in 
which, with an unexampled and unequalled aitifice 
of irony, though he has himself always the advan- 
tage, he gives the pieleience to Philips. The design 
^ ■ of aggrandizing himself he disguised with such dex- 
teiity, that, though Addison discovered it, Steele 
was deceived, and w'as afraid of displeasing Pope by 
publishing his papei. Published however it was 

Guard. 40.”) : and from that time Pope and 
Philips lived in a peipetual recipi ocation of male- 
volence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satiie, there 
was no proportion between the combatants ; but 
Philips, though he could not prevail by wit, hoped 

to 
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to hurt Pope with another weapon, and charged him, 
as Pope thought, mth Addisons approbation, as 
disaffected to the government 

Even with this he was not satisfied , for, indeed, 
there is no appearance that any regard n as paid to Ins 
clamours He proceeded to grosser insults, and hung 
up a rod at Button s, with which he threatened to 
chastise Pope, who appears to have been catremcly 
exasperated , for in the first edition of his Letters he 
calls Philips “ rascal, and m the last still chaiges 
him n itli detaining m his hands the subscriptions for 
Homer delivered to him by the Hanoi er Club 
I suppose it nas never suspected that he meant to 
appropriate the money , he only delayed, and ivitli 
sufficient meanness, the gratification of him by vv hose 
prosperity he nas pained 

Men sometimes suffer bj injudicious Lmdncss, 
Philips became ridiculous, witbout his oun Emit, 
by the absurd admiration of his friends, who deco- 
rated him nith honorarj garlands, ninth the first 
breath of contradiction blasted 
When upon the succession of the House of Hanov er 
every Whig exptcled to be happy. Philips seems to 
have obtained too little notice he caught few drops 
of the golden shoner, though he did not omit nhat 
flatteiy could perform He nas onij made a Com- 
missioner of the Lottery (1717), and, what did not 
much elevate his character, ajiistice of the Peace 
The success of his first play must naturally dis- 
pose him to turn his hopes tonards the stage he did 
not honever soon commit himselt to the merej of 
an audience, but contented himself with the fame 
already acquired, till after nine j ears he produced 
(1722) “ The Briton, a tragedy which, whatever 

nas 
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was its leception, is now neglected; tliougli one of 
the scenes, between Vanoc the Biitish Punce and 
Valens the Roman General, is coiifessed to be written 
with gieat dramatick skill, animated by spiiit tiuly 
poetical 

He had not been idle, though he had been silent ; 
for he e:i.hibited another tiagedy the same year, on 
the story of “ Humphiy Duke of Gloucester.” This 
tiagedy is only lemembered by its title. 

His happiest undei taking was of a paper called 
“ The Fieethmker,” in conjunction with associates, 
of whom one was Di Boulter, who, then only mim- 
stei of a palish in Southwaik, i\as of so much con- 
sequence to the government, that he was madefiist 
Bishop of Bristol, and afterwards Piimate of Ii eland, 
wheie his piety and his chanty will be long honouied. 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed 
under the diiection of Boultei would have nothing 
in it indecent oi licentious , its title is to be under- 
stood as implying only fieedom fiom umeasonable 
piejudice. It has been leprmted m volumes, but is 
little read , nor can impaitial criticism lecommend 
it as worthy of levival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal 
essays ; but he knew how to piactise the liberality of 
greatness and the fidelity of fi lendship When he 
was advanced to the height of ecclesiastical dignity, 
he did not forget the companion of his labours. 
Knowing Philips to be slenderly suppoi ted, he took 
him to Ii eland, as partaker of his foitune; and, 
making him his secretary added such preferments. 

The Archbisliop s Letteis,” published in 1769 (the origi- 
nals of which aie now in ClnistChuich libiuiy, Oxfoid,) were 
collected by Ml Philips C ' ' ' 

as 
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as enabled Iiim to represent the county of Armagh 
in the Irish parliament 

In December 1726 he %%as made secrehrj to the 
Xiord Chancellor and m August 1733 became judge 
of the Prerogative Court 

After the death of his patron he continued some 
years m Ireland but at last longing, as it seems, for 
his native countnj he returned (1748) to London, 
havring doubtless survived most of his friends and 
enemiea, and among them his dreaded antagonist 
Pope He found however tlie Duke of Newcastle 
still living, and to him he dedicated his poems col- 
lected into a volume 

Having purchased an annuity of four hundred 
pounds, he now certainly hoped to pa«s some years 
of life an plcnt} and tranquilht) but Ins hope de- 
ceived him he was struck, with a pals^, and died* 
June 18, 1749, in his «event} eighth jear 

Of his personal character all that I have heard is 
that he was eminent for bravciy and skdlin the sword, 
and that m conversation he was solemn and pompous 
He had great sensibditj of censure, if judgment 
may be made by a single story which I heard long 
ago from IMr Ing, a gentleman of great eminence 
in Staffordshire ‘^Philips, said he, as once at 
‘‘'table, when I asl ed him, How came thy king of 
“ Bpiius to drive o\en, and to say ‘ Lm goaded on 
“by love? After which question he never spoke 
“ again ’ 1 

Of the Distrest ISlother” not much is pretended' 
to be his own, and therefore it is no subject of criti- 

* At liw house m lianoTcr street and was buried in Audley 
chapel G 
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cism his ether two tragedies, I helieve, are not 
below inechociity, nor above it. Among the poems 
compiised in the late Collection, the “ Letter from 

Denman k” may be justly piaised, the Pastorals, 
which by the writer of the “ Guaidian” wei cranked 
as one of the four genuine pi eductions of the rustick 
' Muse, cannot surely be despicable That they ex- 
hibit a mode of life which did not exist, noi ever 
existed, is not to be objected the supposition of 
such a state is allowed to Pastoral In his othci poems 
he cannot be denied the piaiseof lines sometimes ele- 
gant ; but he has seldom much force, or much com- 
prehension. The pieces that please best are those 
which, from Pope and Pope’s adherents, procured 
him the name of Namhy Pamhy^ the poems of short 
lines, by which he paid his court to all ages and cha- 
racters, from Walpole the steerer of the lealm,’' 
to M iss Pulteney in the nursery. The numbers are 
smooth and sprightly, and the diction is seldom 
faulty. They are not loaded with much thought, yet, 
if they had been wi itten by Addison, they \\ ould have 
had admirers • little things are not \alued but when 
they are done b}' those who can do gi catci . 

Iii his translations from Pmdai he found the ait of 
reaching all the obscurity of the Theban bard, how- 
evei he may fall below his sublimity ; he w’lll be al- 
lowed, if he has less file, to have more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at 
least half his book deserves to be read perhaps he 
valued most himself that pait which the critick 
w'ould reject. 
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Gilbert Wrsr is one of the writers of whom 
1 regret mj inability to give a siilficient account the 
intelligence which nn enquiries ha\e obtained is 
general and scant} 

He was the son of the rcacrend Dr West per- 
haps^ him who published “Pindar at 0\ford about 
the beginning of tins centnr) His mother w as sister 
toSir Richard leinple,afterwardsLordCobham His 
iather, purposing to educate him for the Cliurcli, sent 
him first to Tton, and afterwards to 0\ford, but he 
was seduced to a moreairv mode of life, b} a commis- 
sion in a troop of hor«e, procured him by his Uncle 
He continued some time m the arni} though it 
IS rca^sonablc to suppose thathe never sunk into a mere 
soldier, nor ever lost the love, or much neglected 
the pursuit, of kainmg and afterwards, finding 
himself moie inthned to civil crnplojrnent, belaid 
down Ills corniinssion, and engaged in business under 
the lord lowmbend, then scciefcary of state, witlv* 
whom he attfiidcd the King to H mover f 
* Certauil) him publwhed ui 1697 C 
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Ris aclhei cncelo Loi d TowhsIicikI ended in nothin" 
but a nomination (May, 172.9) to be cleik-extraoidi- 
naiy of the Pnvy Council, which piodnccd no im- 
mediate profit , loi it only ])]accd hiu’ m a ‘^tate of 
expectation and light of succes‘'ion, and it nas very 
long before a \acancy adinilted him to piofit. 

Soon afteiw aids lie maincd, and settled him'^elfm 
a \eiy pleasant house atWickham in Kent, where he 
devoted himself to leaining and to piety Of his 
leainiii" the late Collection exhibits evidence, nhich 

O 

would have been 3 et fullci , if the dissei tations which 
accompany his vcision of Ihndai had not been im- 
propeih^ omitted. Of his piety the influence ha<', 
I hope, been extended fai by his Obserx'ations on 
“ the Kcsuirection,” jiubhdied 1111747, for which 
the Umvei sity of Oxfoid cieated him a Doctoi of 
'Laws b}’’ diploma (Maich 30, 1748), and would 
doubtless ha^e 1 cached jet fuithci had he lived to 
complete what he had foi some time meditated, the 
Evidences of the Truth of the Kew' Testament Pei - 
haps it may not be without efiect to tell, that he 
lead the piayers of the pubhek liturgy e^ely moin- 
ing to his fannh'^, and that on Sunday e^’emng he 
called his servants into the pailoiii, and lead to them 
first a scimon and thenpiajeis Ciashaw' is now 
not the only makei of veises to whom maj’" be given 
the two ^ene^able names of Poef and Saliit. 

He was veiy often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, 
who, when thej^ weie w^eaiy of faction and debates, 
used at 'V^hekham to find books and quiet, a decent 
table, and liteiaiy conveisation. There is atWick- 
ham a w'alk made by Pitt , and, what is of far moie 

import- 
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importance, nt Wickham Lyttelton received Ihit 
conviction nhicli produced Ills Dissertation on 
St Paul 

) These tw o illustrious friends had for a \v liilehstened 
to the blandishments of mfidditj and when Wests 
book was published, it was bought b) ■some who did 
not know his change of opinion, in expectation of 
new objections against Clinstianit^ and as inhdels 
do not want nialignit) , the^ revenged the disajipoint- 
ment by calling him a Methodist i 

Mr Wests income was not large and his friends 
endeavoured, but w itliout success, to obtain an aug- 
mentation It IS reported, that the education of tl^e 
young prince wa offered to him, but that lit requir- 
ed a more extensive power of supenntcndance than 
it was thought proper to allow him 

In time, however, his^evenue was improVed he 
lived to have one of the* Uicratu'e cltrl ships of the 
Priv^ Council (1,752) and Mr Pitt at last Ilad it in 
his power to make him treasurer of Chelsea Hospital 
He was noW(Suffic}ently,ricli but Wealth came too 
late to be long enjov t<.\ 5 nor could it secure him from 
the calamities ot life lit lost (iJjj) Uis onl) son 
and the year after (March 26) a stroke of the palsy 
brought to the giave one of the lew poets to whom 
the giave might be without its tenors 

Of his translations I have only comj) ired the fiist 
Oljrnpick Ode with the original, and founti iby ex- 
pectation surpassed, both by its tkgancq and its) t\ 
actness He does iiotconfinc hiinsell to hi« authors 
tram of stanzas for he «jaw that tlie difference of tlie 
languages required a diffeient mode of versification 
I he first tiophe IS eminently happy m the second 

he 
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he has a hlUe stiaycd fiom Pindars mcanin^% who 
says, “ if thou, my soul, w'lslicst to speak of games, 
“ look not m the desei t sky foi a planet hottei than 
‘‘ the sun , noi shall w'C tell of noblei games than 
those of Olympia” lie is sometimes too paia- 
phiastical. Pindar bestows upon llieio an epithet, 
which, moncwoid, signifies delighting in hordes , a 
Woid which, in the tianslation, generates these lines . 

Hieio’s i03al bion<?, whose caic 
Tends the couisei’s noble breed, 

Pleas’d to nuisc the picgnanl maic, 

Pleas’d to tiain the 3outhrul steed 

Pindai says of Pelops, that “ he came alone in the 
“ dark to the White Sea and West, 

Neat the billow'-beatcn side 
, Of the foam-besihei’d main, 

Daikhng, and alone, he stood 

which how'ever is less exubeiant than the former 
passage. 

A vvoik of this kind must, 111 a minute examina- 
tion, discover many imperfections ; but West’s ■\ei- 
sion, so far as I have consideied it, appears to be the 
product of great labour and great abilities. 

His “ Institution of the Gaiter” (1742) is written 
wuth sufficient knowledge of the manneis that pie- 
vailed m the age to which it is lefened, and with 
gieat elegance of diction , but, for want of a process 
of events, neithei knowdedge noi elegance jneserve 
the leader from weaiiness 

His “ Imitations of Spensei” aie veiy successfully 
pei formed, both wuth lespect to the inetie, the lan- 
guage, and the fiction, and being engaged at once 

by 



by the excellence of the sentiments, and the artifice 
of the copj , the mmd Ins two amu^ementj* together 
But such compositions are not to be reckoned among 
the great atchievements of intellect, beciu«!e thtir 
effect IS local and temponry they appeal not to 
reason or passion, but to memor), and pre suppose 
an accidental or artificial stile of mind An imi- 
tation of Spenser is nothing to i reader, honever 
acute, by whom Spenser Ins never been peru^sed 
Works of this kind may deser\e praise, as proofs of 
great industry, ind great meet) of observation but 
the highest praise, the praise of genius, tliey cannot 
claim The noblest beauties of art arc those of w Inch 
the effect is co*cxtended with rational nature, or at 
least with the whole circle of polished life , what is 
le«s than this can be onlyprettj, the plaj thing of 
fashion, and the amusement of a da} 
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THERE IS in the Adventurer' a papei of 
verses given to one of the authoi s as Mr. West’s, and 
supposed to have been wiitten by him. It should 
not be concealed, however, that it is printed witli 
Mr. Jago’sname in Dodsiey’s Collection, and is men- 
tioned as his in a Lettei of Shenstone’s. Perhaps 
West gave it without naming the author , and 
Hawkesworth, leceivmg it from him, thought it 
his ; for his he thought it, as he told me, and as he 
tells the pubhck. 
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"Willi AxM COLLINS xras bom^at Chichester, 
on the twent) fifth of December, about 1/20 
His father \\as a liattcrof good reputation He was 
jn 1733, a^ Dr Warton Ins kindlv informed me, 
admitted scholar of Winchester College, where he 
^vas educated by Dr Burton His English c'n^rciscs 
were better than his Latin , , 

He first courted the notice of the publick by some 
verses to a Lady , weeping, published, m, 

Gentlemans Magazme , 

In 1740, he stood first m tlie list of the scholars to 
be received in succession at New College, but unlnp- 
pily there was no vacanev This was the original 
misfortune of Ins life He became a Commoner 
of Queens College, probabl} with a scanty mainte- 
nance butwas in abouthdli ajeirjUectcd a y^cwiy 
of Magdalen College, where he continued till he had 
taken a Bachelors degree, and then ‘juddenij left 
fhe University for what reason I know not that he 
told 
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He now (about 1744) came to London a literary 
adventuier, with many projects m his head, and vcr\ 
little money in his pocket. He designed many n orks ; 
but his great fault was irresolution . or the frequent 
calls of immediate necessity broke his scheme, and 
sufFeied him to pursue no settled purpose A man 
doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a cieditoi, is 
not much disposed to abstracted meditation, or re- 
mote enquiries. He published proposals for a His- 
tory of the Revival of Learning ; and I have heard 
him speak with great kindness of Leo the Tenth, 
and with keen lesentment of his tasteless suoressor. 
But probably not a page of his history w as ever v, i it- 
ten. He planned several tragedies, but he only 
planned them. He wrote now and then odes and 
other poems, and did something, how ever little. 

About this time I fell into his company His ap- 
pearance was decent and manly, his kno^\ ledge con- 
siderable, his views extensive, his conversation ele- 
gant, and his disposition cheerful. By degiees I 
gained his confidence ; and one day -was admitted to 
him when he was im mined by a bailiff, that ivas 
piowling in the street On this occasion recoui se was 
had to the booksellers, who, on the credit of a trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Poeticks, which he engaged to 
write with a large commentary, advanced as much 
money as enabled him to escape into the country. He 
shewed me the guineas safe in his hand. Soon after- 
wards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant-colonel, 
left him about two thousand pounds ; a sum wdnch 
Collins could scaicely think exhaustible, and which 
he did not live to exhaust The guineas w'eie then 
repaid, and the translation neglected. 


But 
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But m'ln IS not bom for Inppiness Collins, who, 
while he ^0 felt no cmI but poverty, no 

«50oner hied to studtj than lus life was assniltd by 
more dreadful calamities, disease, and insanity 

Having formerl} written his character*, while 
perhaps it was jet more distinct]^ iinpres*:ed upon 
mj memory, I shall insert it liere 

“ IMr Collins was a man of evtensue htenturo, 
and of Mgorous faculties. lie was acqu unted not 
only with the learned tongues, but with the Italian^ 
french and Spanish langu iges He had emploj ed 
his mind chieflj on the woiks of fiction, and subject^ 
offanej and, by indulging some peculni hibits of 
thought, was eminentlj delighted with those flights 
of irpagmatioii which pass the bounds of nituie, and 
to which the mind is icconcikd onlj bj a p issue 
acquiescencein popular traditions He Io\ed flints, 
genu, giants, and inonsteri. be dehglited to ro\e 
through the meanders ol inclnntincnt, to gaze on 
the magnificence of golden palaces, to repose bj the 
water-falls of Llj Sian gaulens 

" This was however the cliaractcr rather of his in- 
clination than his genius , the grandeur of w jldncss, 
and the novelty of extravagance, were alwaj s desned 
by him, but not alwajs attained *iet, as diligence 
is never wholly lost, if his eftoits sometimes earned 
harshness and ob cuntv, they hi cwise produced m 
happier moments suhhiuitv ind spltndoui 1 Ins idea 
which he had foimtd of excellence led him to on 
ental fictions and allegorical iniagerj, andpcilnp':, 

^Inth Poetical C'llcncl'w a Collection of Poems bj 1 iwl e 
and Wot} in Ec\eral voUuncs 1763 &c C 


while 
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while he was intent upon desci iption, he did not '^udi- 
ciently cultnate sentiment, lIis poems aic tlie pro- 
ductions of a mind not deficient in fiic, nor unfur- 
nished with knowledge either of hooks or life, but 
somewhat obsliucted in its piogrc^'S by deviation in 
quest of mistaken beauties 

His moials were puie^ and Ins opinions pious ; 
in a long cont nuance of po^city, and long habits ol 
dissipation, \i cannot be expected that any charactci 
should be exactly uniform There is a degi ce of want 
by which the freedom of agency is almost destroyed , 
and long association uith fortuitous companions will 
at last relax the stnetness of truth, and abate the fer- 
vour of sihceiit}’- That this man, wise and virtuous 
as he w'as,' ^ passed almost unentangled thiough the 
snares of life, it would be piejudice and temerity to 
affiim , but it may be said that at least he preserved 
the source of action unpolluted, that his piinciplcs 
were nevei shaken, that his distinctions of light 
and wTong w^ete never confounded, and that liTs 
faults had nothing of malignity oi design, butpio-' 
ceeded from some unexpected piessuie, or casual 
temptation. 

“ The latter pai t of Ins life cannot be lemembered 
but with pity and sadness. He languished some yeai s 
under that depi ession of mind w'hich enchains the fa- 
culties withoutdestroying them, and lea\es reason the 
knowledge of right without the powei of pui suing it 
These clouds w'hich he peiceived gatheiing on Ins 
intellects, he endeavouied to dispeise b}- tiavel, and 
passed into France , but found himself constiamed to 
yield to his malady, and ictuined He was for some 
time’confined in a house of lunalicks, and afterwaids 

retned 
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retired to the care of lus sister in Chichester, ^^here 
death in 17 j() came to his rehef 

After his return from I ranee, the unter of this 
character paid him a visit it Islington, u here lie n as 
waiting for his lister, whom he had directed to meet 
him there was then nothingof disorder discernible/ 
in his mind b\ am but Jiinwelf but he had witli- 
draun from stud), and travelled with no other book, 
than an English Testament, such as children carr} to 
the «!chpol when his fiiend tool it into his hand, 
out of cuiiosit} to sec what comjianion a Man of 
Letters had chosen, * I have but one book, said 
CoIIin«, ‘ but tint is the best 

Such was tlie fUe of Collin®, with whom I once 
delighted to comer c, and whom 1 yet remember 
with tenderness , 

lie wasvisited at Chichester, m his la®t illness, by 
Ins learned friends Dr Warton and his brother to 
whom he spoke with disapprobation of Ins Oriental 
Eclogues, as not sufficiently expressive of Asiatick 
manners, and called them Ins Irish Eclogues He 
shewed them, at thcsime time, an ode in®ciibed to 
Mr John Ilume, on the superstitions of the High- 
lands which they thought superior to his other 
works, but which no search lias yet found 

Hib disorderw as not alienafion of mind, but general 
laxity and feebleness, a deficiency rather of his vital 
than his intellectu il povvcis hat he spoke wanted 
neither judgment nor spirit, but a few minutes ex- 
hausted him, so that he was forced to rest upon the 

* It IS printed in the lite Collection R 


couch, 
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couch, till a short cessation icstoicd his j)ouors, and 
he uas again able to talk uith his foiiiiei vigour. 

The appioachcb of this chcaclfnl in.ilacly he began 
to feel soon aftei hn uncle's death ; and, with the 
usual weakness of men so diseased, eagerly snatelicd 
that tempoiai}' lelief uitli which the table and the 
bottle flattei and seduce But his health continually 
declined, and he gicw^ more and inoic burtlicnsoine 
to himself. 

To what I have formeily ‘^aid of his wiitings may 
be added, that his diction was oltcn haish, unskil- 
fully labouied, and injudiciously selected. He aflect- 
ed the obsolete when it was not w'oi thy of reviv’’al , 
and he puts his woids out of the common order, 
seeming to think, \>'ith some later candidates for 
fame, that not to write piose is tcitainl) to write 
poetiy His lines commonly aie of slow motion, 
clogged and impeded with cluster'' of consonants. 
As men aie oltcn esteemed who cannot be loved, ^>0 
the poetn of C’olhns ma\ ‘^oinetmics extoit piaistf 
when it gnc"- liHle j)le«isuie. 


iMr. 
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Mr Collins s first production is added here from 
the “ Poetical Calendar 

TO MISS AURELIA C R, 

ON HER \VEEPING AT HER SISTER S WEDDING 

Ce'ise, fair Aurelia, cease to mourn 
Lament not Hannah s happy state 
\ ou may he happy in jonr turn, 

Anti seize the treasure jou regret 
With Lo\e united Hymen stands 
Vnd softly whisper to jour charms, 

“Meet but jour loiei m my hands 
“ lou U find a our sistei in his arms ’ 
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qJOHN dyer, of whom I hmo noothoi nconunt 
to give than Ins own Lcttcis^ published u ith Hughes s 
coiiespondeuce, and the notes addcfl b\ the editor, 
have affoided me, ues bom in I700, llie second son 
of Robeit Dyer of Aberglasne}, in Caei mai ihcn- 
shiie, a solicitoi of gieat capacity and note. 

He passed till ough Y/cstininstei school under the 
caie of Di Fiieiid, and was tlien called home to 
be insti acted in Ins fathei’s profession But his fa- 
ther died soon, and he took no delight in the study 
of the law' , but having always amused himself with 
drawing, lesolved to tuin paintci, and became pupil 
to Mr Riclmidson, an aitist then of high leputa- 
tion, but now better known b} Ins books tlian by 
his pictuies 

Having studied awhile undei Ins master, he be- 
came, as he tells Ins fiiend, an itineiant jiaintei, and 
■wandeied about South Wales, and the parts adja- 
cent, but he mingled poetry with painting, and 

about 
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about 1727 printed ** Grongar Hill m Lewis s Mis- 
cellany 

Being, probably, unsatisfied with Ins own profi- 
ciency, he. 111 e other painters, travelled to Italy 
and coming back in I740, published the “ Hums of 
" Rome 

If his poem was written -soon after his return, he 
did not make mucli uscof hts acquisitions ni painting, 
whatever tliey might be for decline of health and 
love of study determined him to the Church He 
therefore entered into orders and, it seems, mamed 
about the same time a lady of the name of Ensor 
" whose grind mother, says he, “ v\ as a Shal pcare 
descended from a brother of every body s Shak- 
** speare by her, m lysG, he had a son and three 
daughters bring i 

His ecclesiastical provision was for a long time but 
slender His fir t patron, Mr Harper, gave him, m 
1741, Calthorpin Leicestershire, of eighty pounds a 
year, on which he lived ten years, and then e\- 
changed it for Belchford in Lincolnshire, of eventy- 
five His condition now began to mend In 1/51, 
Sir John Heathcote gave him Coningsby, of one hun- 
dred and forty pounds a year andirt 17 j 5 theChan- 
cellor added Kirl by, of one hundred and ten ' He 
complains that the repair of the hou^eat Coningsby, 
and other expences, took away the profit In 1757 
he publi‘'hed Tlie Fleece, his greatest poetical 
work , of which I will not suppress a ludicrous story 
Hodsley the bookseller was one day mentioning it to 
a critical visitor, with more expectation of siicce'^s 
than tlie other could easily admit In the conveisa- 
tionthe authors age was asked, and being repre- 
-VoL XI T sented 
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seated as advanced in life, “ lie will,” said tliecii- 
lick, “ be bulled in woollen.” 

He did not indeed long sumve that publication, 
nor long enjoy the inciea‘'e of Ins piefcinients ; for 
111 ' 17.)S be died. 

' D}ci IS not a poet of bulk oi dignity sufiicicnt to 
requiie an elaboiate ci iiicisni. “ (bongai IIiU” is 
the liajjpiesi of bis jnoductions it is not indeed \ery 
accuiately nntten , but the scenes wbicli it disj)la\s 
are so pleasing, the images wliicb they raise are so 
welcome to ibc mind, and the leHeclions of tlie 
wi itei so consonant to the geneial sense or exjiei lence 
of mankind, that vlicii it is once read, it will be read 
again. 

The idea of the “ Rums of Rome” stukes more, 
but pleases less, and the title i aiscs greater cxjiecta- 
tion than the perfoi rnance giatifies. Some passage:>, 
bowevei, are conceived with the mind of a jioet ; as 
when, in the neigbbouibood of dilapidating cdilices, 
he says. 

The Pilgrim oft 

At dead of niglit, mid his orison hears 
Aghast the voice of time, disparting tow’rs. 
Tumbling all piecipitate down dash’d, 
llattling aiound, loud thtmd’jing to the Moon 

Of The Fleece,” winch never became popular, 
and IS now universally neglected, I can say little that 
is likely to recall it to attention The woolconiber 
and the poet appeal to me such discoidant natuies, 
that an attempt to bung them togethei is to couple 
Yhe sei pent with the fowl When Dyer, whose mind 
was not unpoetical, has done his utmost, by interest- 

^ July 24th. C. 


ing 



ing his reader in our nitwe commodit} inter- 
spersing runl imagcrj , and incidental digressions, by 
clothing small images in great a\ords, and b) all the 
a\riters arts of delusion, the meanness naturally ad- 
hering, and the irreverence habitually annexed to 
trade and manufacture, sink him under insuperable 
oppression antLthe^«5gust which blankj,ersej_en- 
cumbenng and encumbered, «^upcradds to an un- 
pleasing •subject, «!oon repels the reader, however 
willing to be plei«ed 

Let me however honestly report whatever may 
counterbalance tins weight of censure I have been 
told, that Akenside, who, upon a poetical question, 
has i right to be heard, said, That he would re- 
gulate Ins opinion of the reigning taste by the f ite 
** of Doer’s ^ Fleece for, if that were ill received, 
“ he should not think it an) longer reasonable to cx- 
'' pect fame from excellence” 
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William SIIENSTONK, the son of XhomaE 
Sbcnslouc and Anne I’en, nas born in November 
1714, Jvt the Leasowes in Hales -0 wen, one oi’ those 
insulated distncts winch, in the division of the 
kingdom, was apjiended, for some reason not now 
discoveiable, to a distant county , and which, though 
surrounded by Warwickshire and Woicestei shire, 
belongs to Sliropshiie, though jierliaps thirty miles 
distant from any other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poena 
of the School-mistress” has dehveied to posterity; 
and soon leceived such delight fiom books, that he 
was alw^ays calling for fiesh entertainment, and ex- 
pected that, when any of the family went to market, 
a new book should be brought him, wdiich, when it 
came, was in fondness earned to bed and laid by him. 
It IS said, that, when his request had been neglected, 
his mothei wrapped up a piece of w'ood of the same 
form, and pacified him foi the night. 


As 
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As he gre^’v older, he went for a \\ hile to the Gnm 
mar school in Hiles Owen, and was placed after- 
wards w ith Mr Crumpton, an eminent scliool-master 
at Sohhul, where he distinguished himself by tlie 
quickness of his progress 

When he was young (June 1724) he was deprived 
of his father, and soon after (August 172G) of his % 
grandfather and was, with his brother, who died 
afterwards unmarried, left to the care of his grand- 
mother, who managed the estate 

From school he was sent in 1732 to Pembroke Col- 
lege in Oxford, a society which for half a century 
has been eminent for English poetry and elegant li- 
terature Here it appears that lie found delight and 
advantage for he continued liis name in the book 
ten j ears, though he took no degree After the first 
four ^ ears he put on the Civilians gown, but with* 
out shewing anj intention to engage id tlie pro- 
fession 

About the time when he went toO\ford, the death 
of his grandmother dcrolved his alTairs to the care 
of the reverend Mr Dolman, of Brome in Stafford- 
shire, whose attention he always mentioned witli 
gratitude 

At Oxford he cmpIo}ecl himcelf upon English 
poetry and in 1737 published a small Miscellany, 
without his name 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint 
himself with life, and was sometimes at London, 
sometimes at Bath, or an) other place of pubhek re- 
sort but he did not forget his poetry He published 
in ij4i his Judgment ot Hercules, addres ed to 
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Mr Lyttelton, wliose mteiest he suppoited with great 
waimth at an election* this was next yeai followed 
by the School-mistress ” 

Mr. Dolman, to whose caie he was indebted foi 
his ease and leisuie, died in 1745? and the caie of his 
own fortune now fell upon him He ti led to escape 
it a wdule, and lived at his house with his tenants, 

‘ who weie distantly related, but finding that imper- 
fect possession inconvenient, he took the wdiole estate 
into his own hands, moie to the impiovement of its 
beauty, than the increase of its produce. 

Now was excited his delight in nu al pleasures, and 
his ambition of luial elegance he began fioin this 
time to point his piospects, to diveisify his sin face, 
to entangle his ivalks, and to wind his w'ateis . which 
he did with such judgment and such fanc}’-, as made 
his little domain the envy of the gieat, and the ad- 
miration of the skilful , a place to lie \ isitcd by tra- 
velleis, and copied b}^ designcis V/hether to plant 
a walk in undulating cuives, and to place a bench at 
eveiy turn where theie is an object to catch the 
view; to make w'atei lun wvhere it null be heaid, 
and to stagnate w'heie it w'lll be seen , to leave in- 
tervals wheie the eye wull be pleased, and to thicken 
the plantation where theie is something to be hidden; 
demands any great poweis of mind, I will not en- 
quiie perhaps a sullen and suily spectatoi may 
think such perfoimances lathei the spoi t than the bu- 
siness of human reason. But it must be at least con- 
fessed, that to embellish the foim ofjiatuie is an in- 
nocent amusement , and some praise must be allow- 
ed, by the most supeicihous obseivei, to him who 

does 
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docs best what such multitudes are contending to do 
well 

Thispnise mstbepni'seofShenstone but, like 
n\\ other modes of fehcit\ , it tMs notenjo) ed wtliout 
its abatements L} ttelton was his neigliboiir and his 
ri\n!, w hose empire, Rpacionsawl ojiulcnt, looked w ith 
disdun on the State tint appealed hchitUl it 

1 ora while the inhabitants of Ha^lc} airectcd to tell 
iheir acquaintance of the little fellow thatwns trj mg 
to make himself admired but when by degrees the 
Leasowes forced tliemscKcs into notice, the} took 
care to defeat the curiosil} which thej could not sup- 
press, b} conducting their \isitants perier«cl} to m- 
comenient points of \icw, and introducing tliem at 
the wrong end of a walk to detect a deception in- 
juries of which Slienstone would heavil) complain 
Where there is emulation there will he % anil) and 
where tlicrc is lanit) there wdl he foil) ♦ 

The pleasure of Shenstonewas all m his e)e ho 
\aluedwhat he Mined mere!) for its looks nothing 
raised his indignation more than to ask if thert were 
ail) fishes in his water 

* Tliuclnrgc against the L\llclton fimilj )m'l>ecnileni«l with 
some tlegi’cc of w imith b\ Mr I otter anil since by Mr ( raws 
nichtlci sa) 1 lie truth of the case 1 bthc>c wa^ Unt Uic 

L} ttelton family went eo fn<iiicml> with tlicir finuh to llie 
Leasowes that the) were unwilhng to break m upon Mr 
Shenstone s retirement on c\cry occasion and therefore often 
went toUicpiincipal point of »icw without wnitin^ for anyone 
to conduct them regularlj tlnoiigh thcwhol walks Of this 
Mr SlitnstonewouMsonKliines|K.c'ishlj cninpLmi though 1 
am j)crsuailed he nucr really suspected anv ill 11 iturcd intcn 
t tion in lu3 worth) and much a ilued neighbour^ 11 

Hu' 
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His house was mean, and he did not impiove it; 
his care was of his grounds. When he came home 
fiom his walks, he might find his floors flooded by 
a shower through the biokeii roof; but could spare 
no money foi its lepaiation. 

In time his expences hi ought clamoui s about him, 
that overpoweied the lamb’s bleat and the linnet’s 
song, and his gioves weie haunted by beings veiy 
diffeient from fawns and fairies^. He spent his 
estate in adorning it, and his death was piobably 
hastened by his anxieties. He was a lamp that spent 
ils oil in blazing It is said, that, if he had lived a 
little longei, he would ha\e been assisted b}’’ a pen- 
sion . such bounty could not have been evei more 
piopeily bestoived ; but that it was evei asked is not 
ceitam , it is too certain that it never was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leasowes, of a putiid fevei, about 
five on Friday morning, Febiuaiy 1], Ijfio 5 
was buried by the side of his bi other m the church- 
yard of Hales-Owen. 

Ml Giaves, however, expre'^ses his belief that this is a 
groundless suiToise “ Mi Shenstone,” he adds, ” uas too much 
“ respected in the neighbouihood to be ticated uith ludeness ; 
" and though his works (fiugalh as thej^ wcic managed), added 
“ to his mannei of luing, must iiecessaiily haie made him exceed 
“ his income, and, of couisc, he might sometimes be distiessed 
” for money, yet he had too much spirit to expose himself to in- 
“ suits fiom trifling sums, and guarded against am gicat distress, 
by anticipating a few hundieds, which his estate could i cry 
well beai, as appealed by what remained to his executors aftei 
“ the payment of his debts, and his legacies to his fi lends, and 
“ annuities of thirty pounds a yeai to one ant, and six pounds 

f*' to anothei , for his will w’as dictated w ilii cipial justice and ge- 
'‘neiosity” R 

He 

.t 
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lie wis never imrncd, though he mightlnve oh 
tamed the hd} , v\hoc\crshc was, to uhont his 'Pa< 
“ toral Ballad was iddrcs^^cd He is represented by 
ins friend Dodslev as a nnn of great tenilcrness and 
generosity, kind to all tint were within his influence 
but, if once oflended, not easily appealed , inattcii 
tive to creonomy, and caixlessof hisc\pcnccs inhis 
person he was larger than the middle size, with ‘some- 
thing clurns} in Ins form , verv negligent of his 
clothe*^, and rcmarlablc for wearing Ins grej hair 
in a particular manner for he held that the fislnon 
was no nile of dress, and that c\er\ nnn was to suit 
ills appearance to his natural form * 

Ills mind was not \ci^ comprcliLiiMVL, nor Ins 
curiosit> active he had no value for tlio'C parts of 
1 now ledge which he had not lum^clf cuhivatid 
His life was unstained b} an\ crime the Ekg} on 
Jes^e, winch has been «iipj)o«'ct! to Rlatc an unfor 
tunatc and criminal amour of his own, was known h^ 
Ills friends to have been suggested b} the stor} of 
Miss Godfrey m Uiclnrdsons ** Pamela 
What Gra) thought of Ins clnraclcr, from the 
perusal of his Letter^j, wa<: this 

I have read too an octavo volume of Shcmlont. s 
"Letters Poor imn^ he was always w idling for 
"mone}, for fime, and other distinctions and 
" Ins w hols philosojihy consisted in living against Iiis 

* Tlicee a)s i\Ir Gn\cs were not j)>cc scly Ins send 

mcnls tIioii^hJictliougIitiii,I*tcno\«glj tlntoiry oncblioultj 
in some degiet con ult l»s jnriicuhr slnjic and coin])Ic\ion 
“ m adjusting his dress, and tli^t no fi hioii ou^ht to anctifj 
* u hat was ungraceful ab urJ 01 icallj deformed 


" Will 
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in retiieincntj and in a place which his taste 
‘Miad adorned, but w'hicli he only enjoyed when 
people of note came to see and coninicnd it; his 
conespondenco IS about nothiiif^ else but lbi‘' place 
and his own wilting^ ^'’db Iwooi thiOe ncighbour- 
“ mg cleig^ men, who wiote \er.scs too ’’ 

His poems consist of elegies, odc'^, and ballads, 
hiiinoious sallies, and inoial pieces. 

His concepLion of an Elcsy he has in his Preface 
■veiy judiciously and disciiminately evjilamed It is, 
accoidmg to Ins account, the eflu'-ion of a contem- 
plate c mind, sometimes plaintwe.and alw s mu ions, 
and thereloie sujierior to the ghttc'r of shght oina- 
ments. Ills compositions suit not ill to this descrip- 
tion Ills topicks of piaise aie the domestick \ ii tiies, 
and his thoughts aic jiuic and simple ; but, wanting 
combination, they want vaiicty. The jieace of so- 
litude, the innocence of inactnity, and the imcnvied 
secuiity of an humble station can fill but a lew jinges. 
That of which the essence is uniiormity will be soon 
desciibcd Ills IClcgies have theicforc too much le- 
semblance of each othei . 

The lines aie sometimes, such as Elegy requnes, 
smooth and easy , but to this piaisc his claim is not 
constant, his diction is often haish, impiopei, and 
affected , Ins w^ords ill-comed, oi ill-choscn , and his 
phiase unskilfully mveited 

The Lviick Poems aie almost all of the hoht and 

O 

aiiykmd, such as tiip lightly and nimbly along, with- 
out the load of any w^eighty meaning Fiom these, 
howevei, “ Ilinal Elegance” has some light to be 
excepted. I once heaid it piaised by a veiy leai ned 
lady, and though the lines aie ii regular, and the 

thought^ 
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thoughts diffu'^ecl with too much \erbosity, jet it 
cinnot be denied to contain both philosophical argu- 
ment and poetical ‘spirit 

Of the rest I cannot think any excellent the 
Skjlark pleases mebestj which has however more 
of the epigram than of the ode 

But the four parts of his Pastoral Ballad de- 
mand particular notice I cannot but regret that it is 
pastoral an intelligent reader, acquainted with the 
scenes of real life, sickens at the mention of the c?ooA, 
the pipe, the sheep, and the / ids, w Inch it is not ne- 
cessary to bring forward to notice, for the poets art 
IS selection, and he ought to shew the beauties with- 
out the grossness of the countrj life His stanza 
seems to have been chosen m imitation of Howes 
** Despairing Shepherd 

In the first part are two passages, to which if any 
mind denies its sjmpatln, it has no acquaintance 
with love or nature 

I pnz d everj hour that went l>j, 

Bejond all tliat Imd pleas d me before. 

But now thej arc past and I sigh, 

And I grieve that I pnz d llicm no more 

When fore d the fair njmph to forego, 

What anguish I felt in mj heart • 
et I thouglit (but it might not be so) 

Twas with pam that she saw me depart 

She gaz d, as I slowlj withdrew, 

Mj path I could hardly discern , 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I tboUjjht that she bade me return 


In 
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In the second this p.i'^saijc has its picttincss, though 
it. be not equal to the formei 

I ha^c found out a gift foi lu} fan , 

I lituc found ulicic the uood-pigcoir. hiccd, 

But let me that plundci loibeai, 

She \m 1 I sa} ’teas a iiarliarous dted 

For he ne’er could he tine, she a\cri’d, 

V>'ho could loh .1 poo) bird of its young, 

And I lo\’d liei tlie inoiewhcn I heatd 
Su(h lendcincss fall fioni hci tongue 

In the thud he mention'; the conimon-jilaccs of 
amoious poetiy with some address : 

’Tis his ^\lth nioch jnssion to glow ! 

’Tis his 111 sniootli tales to unlold, 

Jlow hei face is as blight as the snou, 

And hoi bosom, be sure, is as cold , 

How the nightingales labom tlie strain, 

With the notes of tins cbarnici to mo , 
lion the} ^ary-tJlcn aceents in \am, 
llepine at liei tiiumplis and die. 

In the fouith I find nothing better than this natu- 
ral stiain of Hope ; 

Alas ' fiom the da}^ that we met, 

What hope of an end to m} w'oes, 

When I cannot cnduie to foiget 
The glance that undid my repose ? 

Yet Time may diminish the pain 
The flowei, and the shrub, and the ticc. 

Which I lai’d loi hei pleasure in vam, 

In time may have comfoit foi me. 

Ilis 
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His “ Levities ire by their title exempted from 
the seventies of criticism yet it miy be remarked 
in a few words, that his humour is sometimes gross, 
and seldom sprightly 

Of the Moral Poems the first is the “ Choice of 
Hercules, from Xenophon The numbers are 
smooth, the diction elegant, and the thoughts just 
but something of vigour is still to be wished, which 
it might have had bj brevity and compression His 
"Fate of Delicacy has an air of gaiet) , but not a 
verj pointed and general moral Ilis blank verses, 
those that can read them ma^ probablj hnd to be 
Jike the blank verses of his neighbours " Love and 

"Honour is derived from the old ballad, "Did 
** you not hear of a Spanidi Ladv? — I wish it well 
enough to wish it were m rhyme 
The " School mistress,” of winch I know not what 
claim it has to stand among the Moral Works, is 
surely the most pleasing of Shenstone s performandes 
The adoption of a particulai style, m light and 
short compositions, coiunbutes muclitothe increase 
of pleasure we are entertained at once with two 
imitations, of nature in the sentiments, of the origi- 
nal author in tiie style, and between them the mind 
IS 1 ept in perpetual emploj ment^ 

The general recommendation of Shenstone is easi- 
ness and simplicity , his general delect is want of 
tompiehension and variety Had his mind been 
better stored with knowledge, whether he could have 
been great, I 1 now not he could certainly have 
been agreeable 
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J. HE following life was wiittcn, at mj'' leqiiest, 
by a gentleman who had better infoi mation than I 
could easily have obtained ; and the pubhek will 
perhaps wish that I had solicited and obtained more 
such favours fiom him 

Dear Sir, 

“ In consequence of our difTei ent conversations 
about authentick mateiials for the Life of Young, I 
send 3 ’’ou the folloiving detail 

“Of gieat men, something must always be said 
to giatify cuiiosity. Of the illustiious author of the 
Night Thoughts” much has been told of which 
there never could have been pi oofs , and little care 
appears to have been taken to tell that, of which 
pi oofs, with little trouble, might have been pro- 
cured ” 

EDWARD YOUNG was bom at Upham, 
near Winchester, in June l68l. He was the son of 
Edward Young, at that time fellow of Winchester 

’ See Gent Mag vol. LXX, p 325. N. 


College 
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College and rector of Upliam tlic son of 

Jo Young of Woodim in Berkshire, st)kd by 
Wood, gentleman In September 1(182 the Poets 
father was collated to the prebend of Gillingham 
Minor, in the church of Saruin, b} bishoj) Ward 
^\nien Wards faculties were unpaired through age. 
Ins duties wercnecessariU performed b} others Wl 
learn from ood, that, at a \isitation of Sprat 
Jul^ the 12th, l(iSCi, the prebendary preached a 
Latin sermon, afterwards publi hi.d, with which the 
bishop was so pleased, that he told the chapter he 
was concerned to find the preacher had one of tlie 
worst prebends in their church Some time after 
this, in consequence of his merit and n-piitation, or 
of the interest of Lord Bradford, to whom, m 1/02, 
he dedicated two\olumcsof sermons, he was ap 
pointed cliajilam to l\.lng^^ ilham and Queen Mnr\, 
and preferred to the deanery ofSarmn Jacob, who 
wrote in 1720, says, he was c1pj)I iin iiul clerk of 
** tiie closet to the late Queen, who Ii()nourc“d him 
‘‘ by standing godmotlicr to the Poet IIis fellow- 
ship of Winchester lie lesigncd in ni\ our of a gentle- 
man of the name of Hams who married Ins only 
daughter Tlie dean died at Saruin, after a short 
illness, in 170J in the si\ty third year of Ins age 
On the Sunday after Ins decease Bishop Burnet 
preached at the cathedral, and began his *!ermon w itli 
saying, Death has been of late wall ing round us, 
md mal ing breach upon hrcacli upon ip, and has 
now earned away the liead of tins body with a 
stroke, so that he, whom you saw a week ago 
“distributing the holy mysteries, is now laid m the 
“ duct But he still lives in the many excellent di 

“ rections 
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rections lie lias left us, both liow to live nud how 

to die ” 

TheDem ^dneed his son u])on the fomidalion at 
Wiiichc^td Collf i^o, uherc he had lunreli b^'cntdii- 
cated At this seliool isduaid Yrang mnained till 
the election aftei hiseii4;)itt ciith hiith-da\ , tl^^‘ j^^'i'iod 
at^^hl(h tho''Mi])on the foundatson .iie snp' rannii- 
ated \^*h('thci he did not bcli.i} In'- .'bilitie-v early 
in life, oi his masters had not ‘kill enough to disco- 
ver in then pii])il am nink- of ir,.miis foi I’.huh he 
ineiited leuaul, oi n> \a(.ine\ at ()\ioid otleird 
them an opjioi Iniiif \ toh'stov. uj3')ii him tlu' re”.ard 
pioMdcd loi meiit h} \'\'ilh.im ol ^^"\lvchtlm: cer- 
tain it IS. that to an ( )\roid ft Ilou diip our jjoct dnl 
not succeed By chanccj oi by cboue, Kc\s Collc'^e 
cannot claim the honour of mmiheiHiL;- ainmifj its 
fcllons him nho mote the Nit^lit Thoughts.” 

On the 1,3th of October, I703, he v.as entered 
an independent mcmhei of Xeu Colli gc, that he 
might li\e at little cxpence in the Wai den’s lodi^ings, 
\>lio was a paiticulai fiiendol Ins lather's, till he 
should be qualified to stand foi a fellowship at All 
Souls In a few' months the Warden of New Col- 
lege died He then remo\ed to Coipiis College. 
The piesident of this society, fiom icgaid a’so lor 
his father, imitcd him thithei, in oidei to lessen his 
academical expences. In 170S, he wa^^ nominated to 
a law‘-fellow’ship at All Souls by Aichbishoj) Tern- 
son. into whose hands it came b} devolution Such 
repealed pati onage, w bile it justiiies Bui net’s prae eef 
the father, leflects ci edit on the conduct of the son. 
The manner m which it was excited seems to pioie, 
that the fathei did not leave behind much w'callli. 

O'l 
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On the 23(1 of April, 1714, loungtook Ins de- 
gree of bachelor of ct\il liu*?, and his doctor s de- 
gree on the loth of June, 1719 

Soon after he went to Ovford, he disco\ered, it 
la said, an inclination for pupils Whether he ever 
commenced tutor is not knoun None has hitherto 
boasted to have received his academical instruction 
from the author of tlic “ Niglit Thoughts 
It IS probable tint his College was proud of him 
nolc^is as a scholar th mas a poet, for m 171(1, when 
the foundation of the Codrin^j'on Librarj \\ as laid, 
two jears after he had taken Ins bachelors degree^ 
loung was appointed to •jpe-ik the Latin oration 
Ihi«is alkast particular for being dedicated in Eng- 
lish lo the I adies of the Codrmgton I nmil) 1 0 
the e ladies lie ^ “ that he was imavoidabl) flung 

** into a singuiirU), b) being obliged to write an 
epistle dedicator) void of common place, and such 
** a one was never published before by on) author 
'' whatever that this practice absolved them from 
an) obligation of reading what was pre ented to 
them and that the bookseller approved of it, be- 
‘‘ (nuse it would make jicople stan, was absurd 
‘‘ enough, and perfectly right 

Of this oration there is no appearance in Ins own 
edition of hm works and prefixed to an edition by 
Cnrll and Tonson, 1741, is a letter from Young 
to Curll, if we inav credit Curll, dated December 
the 9th, 17Sfl, wherein be «;a)s, that he has not lei 
sure to review what he foinierly wrote, and adds, 
I have not the ‘ Epistle to Lord Lansdowne If 
'^you will take m) advice, I would have)ouomit 
VoL \I U ‘Uhat, 
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that, and the oration on Corlrington. I think the 
" collection will sell helter without them ’’ 

Thcie arc W'ho relate, that, when first Young 
found himself indejicndenl, and his own master at 
All Souls, he w.as not the ornament to leligion and 
inoiahty which he afterwards lieramc 

The authority of his father, indeed, had censed, 
some time before, hy his death , ami Young was 
ceitamly not ashamed to he pationi 7 ed hy the infa- 
mous Whartor. But Wharton Ik friended in Young, 
perhajjs, the poet, and paitienlarly tin* tragedian. 
If \irtuous aiithois must he patroni/id onU hy \ir- 
tuous peers, who shall point them ont'^ 

Yet Pope IS said liy llufl'licad to have told War- 
bin ton, that “ Young had much of a sublime genius, 
though without common sense, so that his genius, 
having no guide, was jierpctually liable to degenerate 
into bombast. Idiis made him jinss n foolish i/ou/h, 
the sport of pceis and poets: but Ins ha\ing a very 
good heart enabled him to ‘^upJ)Olt the cleiical cha- 
lacter W'hen he assumed it, fust with decency, and 
afterwards with honour.” 

They who think ill of Young's inoiahyv in the 
eaily part of his life, may peihajis hew long, but 
Tindal could not eri 111 Ins opinion of Young’s 
waimth and ability in the cause ol religion Tindal 
used to spend much of his time at All Souls “ The 
other boys,” said the Atheist, “ I can always an- 
swer, because I ahvays know whence they have 
“their arguments, which I have read a bundled 
“ times: but that fellow Young is continuallypester- 
“ ing me with something of his own 

^ As my great friend is now become the subject of biogmpliy, 
it should be told, that, c\eiy timQ I called upon Johnson dunng 

the 
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'After all, Tindal and the censurers of Yonng may 
be reconcileable loung miglit, for t«o or three 
jears, lia\e tried that Kind of life, m nhich Ins na- 
tural principles would not suffer him to wallow long 
If this were so, he has left behind him not onl}- his 
evidence in favour of \iitue, but the potent testi- 
mony of expenence against \ ice 
1 We shall soon see tliat one of his earliest produc 
tion^ was iinore serious than what comes from^the 
generality of unfledged poets , 

Young perhaps ascribed the good fortune of Addi- 
son to the “ Poem to Ins Majesty, presented, w ith 
a copy of verses^ to Somers and hoped that he 
also might soar f to wealth and ‘honour on wings of 
tlie same kind jHis flrst poetical flight was when 
Queen Anne called up to the House of Lords tlie 
sons of the/Earls of Northampton and Aylesbury, 
and added, iin one dij, ten others to the number of 
pfcers In order to reconcile the people to one, at 
least, of the new, lords, he published, jn 17J2, 
An Epi*itlci to the Right Honourable George Lord 
‘hLansdowne h In this composition tlie poet pours 
outhispanegynckiwitli the extra\agance of ayoung 
man, who thinks liis present stock of wealth will 
never bb exhausted / * ; 1 

jThe p6em seems jutended also to reconcile the 
pubhek to the late peace TTiis is endeavoured to 
be done by shewing )Uiat men arc slain m war, and 

f fff rf 

the time I was emplojed m collecting materials for this lift and 
putting it together, he never suffered me to depart ^vlthout some 
such, farewell as this ‘ Don t foigct that rascal Tindal Sir 
Be sure to hang up the Atheist. ABudin^j to tlys anecdote^ 
which Johnson had mentioned to me ' 

U 2 that 
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that m peace harvests wave, and Commeice swells 
her sail.” If this be humanity, for which he 
meant it, is it politicks? Anothei purpose of this 
epistle appears to have been, to piepaie the publick 
for the reception of some tragedy he might have 
in hand. >His lordship’s patronage, he says, will not 
let him repent his passion for the stage and the 
particular piaise hestow^ed on “ Othello” and 
Oroonoko” looks as if some such character as Zanga 
was even then in contemplation. The affectionate 
mention of the death of his friend Harrison of New 
College, at the close of this poem, is an instance of 
Young’s art, which displayed itself so wondei fully 
some time aftei w'ards m the “ Night Thoughts,” of 
making the puhlick a party m his private sorrow. 

Should justice call upon you to censure this poem, 
it ought at least to he remembered that he did not 
insei t it in his woi ks ; and that m the letter to Curll, 
as we have seen, he advises its omission 'I’he book- 
sellers, in the late body of English Poetry, should 
have distinguished wdiat w^as deliberately rejected by 
the lespective authors^. Tins I shall be careful to 
do with regard to Young. I think,” says he, ‘‘ the 
“ following pieces in Jow' volumes to be the most 
excusably of all that I have written ; and I wish 
less apologT/'was needful for these. As there is no 
lecallmg w'hat is got abroad, the pieces here re- 
published I have revised and corrected, and ren- 
“ dered them as pardonahle as it was in my power 
“ to do.” 

* Dr Jolmson, in many cases, thought and directed difFe- 
yentlj, particularly m Young’s Woiks. J. N. 


Shall 
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Shall the gates of repentance be shut onl} against 
literary sinners ? 

When Addison published Cato in 1713, Young 
had the honour of prefixing to it a recommendatoiy 
copy of verses This is one of the pieces which the 
author of the Night 'Uioughts did not republish 
On the appearance of his “ Poem on the Last Day,” 
Addison did not return Youngs compliment but 
“The Englishman of October 29, 1713 j which 
was probablj w ntten by Addison, speaks handsomely 
of this poem The “ Last Da)^* w as published ‘soon 
after the peace The \ice chancellor's imprimatur, 
for it was printed at Oxford, is dated May the 19th 
1713 From the exordium Young appears to have 
spent some time on the composition of it While 
other bards “ with Bntam s hero set their souls on 
“ fire/ he draws, he say s, x deeper scene Marl- 
borough had been considered by Britain as her hero 
but, when the “ Last Day was published, female 
cabal had blasted for a time the lauiels of Blenheim 
This serious poem w as finished by A oung as early as 
1710, before he was thirty for part of it is printed 
in the “Tatler* It was inscribed to the Queen, 
in a dedication, whicii, for some reason, he did not 
admit into his works It tells her, that his only title 
to the great honour he now does himself, is tlie 
obligation which he formerly received from her royal 
indulgence ^ 

Of this obligation nothing is now known, unless 
he alluded to her being his godmother He is said 
indeed to have been engaged at a settled stipend as 
a writer for the Court In Swifts “ Rhapsody on 
Poetry are these lines, speaking of the Court ^ 
NotintlieTatl«r,butmtlieGuardian, May 9 , 1713 C 

Whence 
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Whence Gay was banish’d m disgrace, 

Where Pope will neicr shew his face, 

Where Y must torture his invention 
To flatter knaves, oi lose Ins pension. 

That Y means Young seems clear from four 
other lines in the same poem : 

Attend, je Popes and Youngs and Gajs, 

And tune >our harps and strew yom ba}s , 

Your paneg)'ricks hcic provide , 

You cannot err on flattei}-’s side 

Yet who shall say with ceitamt}'', that Young was 
a pensioner ^ In all modern periods of this country, 
have not the W’l iters on one side been regularly called 
Hirelings, and on the othei Patriots ? 

Of the Dedication the complexion is clearly poli- 
tical It speaks in the highest tei ms of the late peace; 
it gives her Majesty jiraise indeed for hei victories, but 
says, that the authoi is more pleased to see henrise 
fiom this lower world, soaring above the clouds, pass- 
ing the first and second heavens, and leav ing the fi.xed 
stars behind her , nor w ill he lose her thci e, he says, 
but keep hei still in view through the boundless spaces 
on the other side of Creation, in her journey towards 
eternal bliss, till he behold the heaven of heavens 
open, and angels i cceiving and conveying her still 
onward from the stretch of his imagination, which 
tires in her pursuit, and fa’ls back again to earth. 

Tlie Queen w'as soon called avvayfiom this low^er 
world, to a place where human praise or human flat- 
terj!-, even less general than this, are of little conse- 
quence If Young thought the dedication contained 
only the praise of truth, he should not have omitted 

' ' ' ' it 
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it in his works Was he conscious of the exaggera- 
tion of party ? Then he should not have written 
it The poem itself is not without a glance towards 
politicks, notwithstanding the subject The cry that 
the Church was in danger, had not y et subsided Tlie 
Last Day, written by a layman, was much ap- 
proved by the ministry, and their friends 

Before the Queen s death, " The Force of Reli- 
" gion, or Vanquished Lo\e, was sent into the 
world This poem is founded on the execution of 
Lady Jane Gre^ and her husband Lord Guildford, 
15o4» a story chosen for the subject of a tragedy by 
Edmund Smith, and wrought into a tragedy by 
Rowe The dedication of it to the Countess of Salis- 


bury does not appear in his own edition lie hopes 
it may be some excuse for his presumption, that the 
story could not have been read without thouglits of 
the Countess of Salisbury, though it liad been dedi- 
cated to another “ To behold, he proceeds, a 
person onli/ virtuous, stirs m us a prudent regret, 
** to behold a person o»li/ amiable to the sight, 
warms us with a religious indignation but to turn 
OUT eyes to a Countess of Salisbury, gives us plea- 
" sure and improvement it works a sort of miracle, 
occasions the bias of our nature to fall off from 


v/' 


sin, and makes our very «?enses and affections con- 
“ verts to our religion, and promoters of our duty ’ 
His flattery was as ready foi the other sex as for 
ours, and was at least as well adapted ‘ ^ 

August the 27th, 1714, Pope writes to his friend 
Jarvas, that he is just armed from Oxford that 
every one is much concerned for the Queen s death, 
but that no panegyncks are ready yet for thC King 

Nothing 
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.Nothing like friendship had yet taken place between 
iPope and Young for, soon after the e\ent which 
Pope mentions, Young published a poem on the 
Queen’s death, and his Majesty’s accession to the 
throne It is inscribed to Addison, then secietary to 
the Lords Justices Wli itever were the obligations 
w'hicli he had foi merl}’^ leeeived from Anne, the poet 
appears to aim at something of tlie same soi t from 
George Of the poem the intention seems to have 
been, to shew that he had the same e\tr?v’agant strain 
of praise foi a king as for a queen. To discover, at 
the very onset of a foreigners leign, that the Gods 
bless Ins new subjects in such a king, is something 
moie than pi aise Neither was this deemed one of Ins 
excusahle pieces We do not find it in Ins W'orks. 

Young’s father had been well acquainted w ilh Lady 
Anne Wharton, the fiist wife of Thomas Wharton, 
Esq. afterwaids Mafquis of Wharton ; a lady cele- 
brated for her poetical talents by Bui net and by 
Waller. 

To the Dean of Sarum’s visitation sermon, already 
mentioned, w’ere added some verses by that excel- 

lent poetess Mrs. Anne Wharton,” upon its being 
translated into English, at the instance of Waller, by 
Atwood. Wharton, after he became ennobled, did 
not drop the son of his old fiiend In him, during 
the short time he lived. Young found a pation, and 
in his dissolute descendant a friend and a companion. 
The Marquis died in April' 1715. In the beginning 
of the next year the young Marquis set out upon his 
travels, from which he letuined in about a twelve- 
month. The beginning of 1717 cairied him to Ire- 
land , where, says the Biographia, on. the scoie of 
* ' ' . " his 
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^ fhis extraordiinrv qualities, he had the honour 
done him of being admitted, tliough under age, 
to take his seat in the House of Lords 
« With this unhappy character, it i*? not unlikely 
that Young went ho Ireland From Ins Letter to Rr- 
qliardson on Original Composition, it is ’clear he 
was, at <50016 period of his life, in that country “ I 
“remember, sajs lie, in tint letter, speaking of 
Swift, “asl and others were taking with him an 
^‘evening walk,’ about a niileioiit of Dublin, hO 
“ stopped short we phsced on ‘but perceiving he 
“ did not follow us, I went back and found him 
“ fixed as a statue and earnestly gazing upward at 
a noble elm, wliicli m its uppermost branches was 
“much withered and dcca)ed Pointing at it, he 
“ said, ‘ I shall be like that tree, I shall die at top 
Is It not probable, that this \isit to Ireland was paid 
when he had an opportunity of going thither w ith 
his avowed friend and patron* ^ 

From “ The Englishman it appears that a tra 
gedy by'ioung was in the theatre so Ciiily as 1713 
Yet “Busins was not brought upon Drmy Lane 
Stage till 1719 It was inscribed to the Duke of 
Newcastle, “ because the late instances he had re 
“ ceiled of his Graces undeseried and uncommon 
“ favour, in an affair of some consequence, foreign 
“ to the theatre, had taken fiom him thepniilcge ot 
“ chusing a patron The dedication he aftei wards 
supprcs< 5 ed 1 

■*See a letter fiom the Duke of Ulnrton to S«ift da^ctl 171“ 
m Swifts Work'» in which he mentions "ioung being then m Jrc 
1 in^ U B N I 
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Busins” was followed in the year 1721 by "The 
“ Revenge.” He dedicated this famous tragedy to the 
Duke of Wharton. " Your Grace,” says the dedica- 
tion, " has been pleased to make yourself accessary to 
" the following scenes, not only by suggesting the 
" most beautiful incident in them, but by making 
all possible provision for the success of the whole.” 
That his Grace should have suggested the incident 
to which he alludes, whatever that incident might 
have been, is not unlikely. The last mental exer- 
tion of the superannuated young man, in' his, quarters 
at Leiida,,in Spam, was some scenes of a tragedy on 
the story of Mary Queen of Scots - ' 

Diyden dedicated " Marriage kda Mode” to Whar- 
ton's infamous 1 elation Rochester, whom he acknow- 
ledges not only as the defender of his jDoetry, but as 
the promoter of his fortune. Young concludes his 
address to Wharton thus " My present fortune is 
" his bounty, and my future his care, which I will 
"venture to say will be always remembered to his 
honour, since he, I know, intended his generosity 
as an encouragement to merit, though tin ough his 
" veiy pardonable partiality to one who bears him so 
" sinceie a duty and lespect, I happen to receive the 
benefit of it.” That he evei had such a patron as 
Wharton, Young took all the pains m his power to 
conceal fiom the world, by excluding this dedication 
fiom his works He should have remembered that he 
at the same time concealed his obligation to Wharton 
for f/ie most heaut'^id incident m what is sui ely not 
his least beautiful composition The passage just 
quoted is, in a poem afterwards addiessed to Walpole, 
literally copied: 


Be 
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Be this thj partial smile from censure free • 

*Tuas meant for merit, though it fell on me 

Willie Young, who, in his “ Love ofjratne," 
complains grievously how often “ dedications wash 
an ^thiop white, was painting an amiable Duke 
of Wharton in perishable prose. Pope was, perhaps, 
b^inning to describe the “scorn and wonder of hig 
days in lasting ver«e 

To the patronage of such n character, had Young 
studied men as much as Pope, hewould have known 
how little to have trusted lioung, liowever, was 
certainly indebted to it for ^something material and 
the Duke s regard for Young, added to his “ Lust 
“ of praise,” procured to All Soul s College a dona> 
tion, which was not forgotten by the poet when he 
dedicated “ The Revenge , 

It will surprise you to *!ee me cite second Atkins, 
Case igd, Stiles versus the Attorney General, March 
14, 1740, as authority for the life of a poet But 
biographers do not always ftnd such certiin guides 
as the oaths of the persons vvliom they record Chan- 
cellor Hardw icke was to determine whether two an- 
nuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton to Young, 
were for legal, considerations One was dated the 
24tli of March, 1719, and accounted for his Graces 
bounty in a style pimcely and commendable, if not 
legal — “ considering that the publick good is ad- 
“ vanced by the encouragement of learning and the 
“ polite arts, and being pleased therein with the at- 
“ tempts of Dr Young, in consideiation thereof, 
“ and of the love I bear him, The other was 

dated the loth of July, 17S2 


Young 
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Busins” was followed in the year I721 by 
“ Revenge ” He dedicated this famous tragedy to the 
Duke of Wharton. Your Grace,” says the dedica- 

tion, has been pleased to make yourself accessary to 
the following scenes, not only by suggesting the 
most beautiful incident in them, but by making 
'' all possible provision for the success of the whole.” 

That his Grace should have suggested the incident 
to which he alludes, whatever that incident might 
have been, is not unlikely. The last mental exer- 
tion of the superannuated young man, in his quarters 
at Leiida, in Spain, was some scenes of a tragedy on 
the story of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Diyden dedicated “ Marriage kda Mode’’ to Whar- 
ton’s infamous relation Rochcstei, whom he acknow- 
ledges not only as the defender of his poetry, but as 
the promoter of his fortune. Young concludes his 
address to Whaiton thus My present fortune is 
his bounty, and my future his care, which 1 will 
venture to say will be always remembeied to his 
honour, since he, I know", intended his generosity 
as an encouragement to merit, though thi ough his 
veiy pardonable partiality to one who bears him so 
“ sincere a duty and respect, I happen to receive the 
benefit of it.” That he evei had such a patron as 
Wharton, Young took all the pains m his power to 
conceal fiom the world, by excluding this dedication 
fiom his works He should have remembered that he 
at the same time concealed his obligation to Wharton 
for the most heaufrful incident in what is sui ely not 
his least beautiful composition The passage just 
quoted is, in a poem afterwards addiessed to Wal^iole, 
literally copied: 


Be 
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Be this thy partial smile from censure free I 
*Tivas meant for merit, though it fell on me 

While Young, tsho, in Ins “ Love ofjrame,” 
comphins griev oiisly how often “ dcehcations wash 
“ an iEthiop w hitc, w as painting an amnble Duke 
of Wharton in perishable prose. Pope w as, perhaps, 
biginning to deseribe the “scorn and wonder of his 
“ days in lasting v er«e 

To the patronage of such a character, had Young 
studied men as much as Pojie, he would have known 
how little to have trusted Young, however, was 
certainlj indebted to it for something material , and 
the Dukes regard for Young, added to his “Lust 
“ of praise,” procured to All Soul s College a dona- 
tion, which was not forgotten by the poet when he 
dedicated “ The Ueveiigc 

It will surprise you to 'ce me cite second Atkins, 
Case 136, Stiles versus the Attorney General, March 
14, 1740, as authority for the life of a poet Put 
biographers do not always find such certain guides 
as the oaths of the persons whom they record Chan- 
cellor Hardw icke was to determine whether two an- 
nuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton to Young, 
were for legah, considerations One was dated the 
24tli of March, lyig, and accounted for his Graces 
bounty m a style princely and commendable, if not 
legal — “ considering that 'the pubhek good is ad- 
“ vanced by the encouragement of learning and the 
“ polite arts, ,and being pleased therein with the at- 
“ tempts of Dr Young, in consideration thereof, 
“ and of the love I bear him, 8.c The other was 
dated the 10th of July, 17S2 
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Young, on his examination, swoie that he quitted 
the Exeter family, and lefused an annuity of JOOl. 
which had been offereddiim for life if he would con- 
tmue tutor to Lord Burleigh, upon the pressing soli- 
citations of the Duke of Wharton, and his Grace’s 
assurances of providing for him in a much more 
ample manner. It also appeared that the Duke had 
given him a bond for 6ool dated the 15th of March, 
1721, in consideration of his taking several journeys, 
and being at great expences, in order to be chosen 
member of the House of Commons, at the Duke’s 
desiie, and m consideration of his not taking tuo 
livings of 200/ and 400/. in the gift of All Souls 
College, on his Grace’s piomises of serving and ad- 
vancing him in the woild. 

Of his adventures in the Exeter family I am un- 
able to give any account. The attempt to get into 
Paihameht was at Cirencester, where Young stood a 
contested election. His grace discovered in him ta- 
lents for oratory as well as for poetry. Nor was this 
judgment wiong. Young, after he took orders, 
became a very popular preacher, and n as much fol- 
lowed for the grace and animation of his delivery. 
By his oratorical talents he was once in his life, ac- 
coiding to the Biographia, deserted. As he was 
pleaching in his turn at St. James’s, he plainly per- 
ceived it was out of his power to command the at- 
tention of his audience. This so affected the feel- 
ings of the preacher, that he sat back in the pulpit, 
and burst into teais. But we must pursue his poe- 
tical life 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in a 
Letter addressed to then common friend Tickell. For 

the 
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le secret history of the following lines, if they con- 

on any, it is now vain to seek 

« 

In joy once join dj in sorrow, now, for jears — 
Partner in grief, and brother of m} tears, 

Tickell, accept this \ers“, tlij mournful due 


From your account of Tickcll it appears tint he 
hd Young used to communicate to each other 
■whatever \erses they i\rote, even to the least 


^ things ” ‘ ' 

In 1719 appeared a Paraphrase on Part of the 
■ Book of Job Parker, to whom it is dedicated, 
lad not long b} means of the seals, been qualified’ 
or a patron Of this nork the author s 'opinion 
nay be known from his Letter to Curll ' You 
^seem, m the Collection yoU propose, to ha\c 
^ omitted i\hat I think maj chim the’ first jilace 
‘ m It , I mean * a Translation from Part of Job 
'* printed by Mr Tonson Ihe Dedication, uhich 
was only suffered to appear in Mr Tonson s edition, 
while It speaks \\ ith satisfaction of hiS present retire- 
ment, seems to make an unusual struggle to escape 
from retirement. But e\ery one who sings m the 
dark does not sing from joy It is addressed, m no 
common strain of flattery, to a chancellot*, of whom 
he clearly appears to ha\e had no ‘kind of know- 
ledge 

Of his Satires it would not have been possible to 
fix. the dates wthout the assistance of first editions, 
which, asiyou had occasion to observfe in your ac- 


count of Dryden, are with difficult} found We 
must then iiave referred to the poems, to discover 
when “they were written Forthese internal notes of 
‘ ' time 
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time we sliould not have lefeiied in vain Tiie fiist 
Satire laments, that “ Guilt’s chief foe in Addison is 
‘‘ fled.” The second, addiessing himself, asks, 

Is thy ambition sweating foi a rh} me, 

Thou unambitious fool, at this late time ^ 

A fool at foi ly is a fool indeed 

The Satires were originally jiubhshed sejiarately in 
folio, under the title of “ The Universal Passion ” 
These passages fix the appearance of the first to 
about 1725, the time at which it came out As 
Young seldom suffered his pen to dry, after he had 
once dipped it m poetry, w'e may conclude that* he 
began his Satires soon after he had written the 
“ Paraphrase on Job.” The last Satire was certainly 
finished in the beginning of the year 172(). In De- 
cember 1725, the King, in his passage from Helvoet- 
sluys, escaped with great difficulty from a storm by 
landing at Rye ; and the conclusion of the Satire 
turns the escape into a miracle, in such an encomi- 
astick strain of compliment as Poetry too often seeks 
to pay to Royalty, 

From the sixth of these poems we learn. 

Midst empue’s charms, how Caiohna’s heart 
Glow’d with the lo\e of viitue and of art 

since the grateful poet tells us, in the next couplet. 

Her favour is diffus’d to that degiee, 

Excess of goodness ' -it has dawn’d on me. 

Her Majesty had stood godmother, and given her 
name, to the daughter of the lady whom Young 

married 
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mimed in 173I and had perhaps slien n'some at- 
tention to Lad} Elizabeth s future husband 

The fifth Satire, “ On Women, n-as not pub- 
lished till 1727 and the sixth not till 172S 
To these poems, when, in 1728, he gathered 
them into one publication, he prefixed a Preface 
in which he observes, tint “ no man can conv erse 
“ much in the world, but it what he meets with he 
“ must either be insensible or grieve, or be angr}r or 
“ smile Now to smile at it, ind turn it into ridi- 
“ cule,” he adds, “ I thinl most eligible, as it hurts 
“ ourselves least, ind gives vice and folly the greatest 
“ offence Liugliing at the misconduct of the w orld 
“ will, in a great measure, case us of an} more dis- 
“ agreeable passion about it One passion is more 
“ effectually dnven out by another than by reason, 
" whatever some teach So wrote, and so of course 
thought, the lively and witty Satirist at the grave ago 
of almost fifty, who, many years earlier in life, wrote 
“The Last Day’ ' After all. Swift pronounced of 
these Satires, ’fliat “^they ishould either have been 
more angry or more merry I , 

Is it not somewhat singular that Young preserved, 
without any palliation, this Preface, so bluntly deci- 
sive in favour of laughing at the world, in the same 
collection of his works which contains the mournful, 
angry, gloomy, “ Night Ihouglitsf' 

I At the conclusion of the Preface he applies Plato s 
beautiful fable of “ The Birth of Love to modern 
poetry, with the addition, “ that Poetry, hi eLove, 
“ IS a little subject' to blindness, which makes hei 
“ mistake her way to preferment^ and honours and 
“ that she retains a dutiful admiration of her father s 

“ faniilv , 
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family , but divides her favours, and generally 
lives with her mother’s lelations.” Poetry, it is 
tiue, did not lead Young to preferments or to ho- 
nouis , but was there not something like blindness in 
the flatteiy which he sometimes forced her, and her 
sister Prose, to utter ^ She wa= always, indeed, taught 
by him to enteitain a most dutiful admiiation of 
riches ; but surely Young, though nearly related to 
Poetry,' had no connexion with her uliom Plato 
makes .the mothei of Love That he could not well 
complain of being related to Poveity appears cleaily 
from the fiequent bounties which his giatitudeie- 
cords, and from the wealth which he left behind him. 
By “ The Univeisal Passion” he acquiied no vulgar 
fortune more than three thousand pounds A con- 
sideiable sum had alieady been swallowed up in the 
South Sea. For this loss he took the vengeance of 
an author His Muse makes poetical use more than 
once of a South Sea Dream. 

It is related by Mi . Spence, in his Manuscript 
Anecdotes, on the authority of Mr. Rawlmson, that 
Young, upon the publication of his Universal 
“ Passion,” leceived from the Duke of Grafton two 
thousand pounds , and that, when one of his friends 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Two thousand pounds for a poem ”* 
he said it was'the best bargain he ever made in his 
life, foi the poem was worth four thousand. 

Tins story may be true , but it seems to have been 
I'aised from the two answers of Loid Burghley and 
Sir Philip Sidney m Spensei’s Life. 

After inscribing his Satires, not perhaps without 
the hopes of prefeiment and honours, to such 
names as the Duke of Doiset, Mr. Dodmgton, Mr. 

Spencer 
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Sir Robeit Walpole, be returns to plain! pnneg) rick 
In 172^ be addressed ft poem to Sir Robert Walpole, 
of which the title sufficiently explains the intention 
If Young must be acknowledged a ready celebrator, 
he did not endeavour, or did not Choose, to be a 
lasting one ThC Instalment is among the pieces 
be did not admit intoithe number of his e'Ccusahle 
writings Yet it contains a couplet which pre- 
tends to pant after the power of bestowing immor 
talit^ ' / ' h ill 

^ Oh * how I long, enkindled by the theme, 

' In deep eternity to'laimch th^ name* ' 

'The bounty of the former reign seems to have been 
continued, possibly increased, m this ' Whatever if 
might have been, the poet thought he deserved it 
for he was not ashamed to acknowledge vvliat^' with- 
out his acknowledgement, would now perhaps never 
have been known 

M} breast, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire 
Tlie streams of royal bounty, turn d thee, 
llefresh the diy domamsof poesj 

1 

If the purity of modem patriotism will term Young 
a pensioner, it must at least be confessed he vvas a 
grateful onfe ' ' ‘ 

The refgn oi* Ihd nCw monarch vvaS ushered in by 
Young with “ Ocean, an Ode The hint of it v^a^ 
taken tiom the royal speech, which recommended the 
increase and the encourag^ndeitt of the seamen that 
they might be “ invited, ^mther than compelled by 
" force and violence, to enter into the ‘service of their 

VoL xr X 
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country;” a plan winch humanity must lament 
that policy has not even yet been able, or willing, to 
carry into execution. Prefixed to the original pub- 
lication were an “ Ode to the King, Patei Patrice,” 
and an Essay on Lynck Poetry ” It is but justice 
to confess, that he preset ved neither of them ; and 
that the ode itself, winch m the first edition, and m 
the last, consists of seventy-three stanzas, in the au- 
thors own edition is reduced to foity-nine. Among 
the omitted passages is a “Wish,” that concluded 
the poem, winch few would have suspected Young 
of forming ; and of which few, after having formed 
it, would confess something like their shame by sup- 
pression. 

It stood oiiginally so high in the author’s opinion 
that he intituled the poem, “ Ocean, an Ode. Con- 
“ eluding nith a Wish.” This wish consists of thir- 
teen stanzas. The fii st runs thus ; 

O may I s/cai 
Along the vale 

Of humble life, secuie fiom foes ' 

My friend sincere. 

My judgment clear. 

And gentle business my 1 epose 1 

The thiee last stanzas are not more lemarkable for 
just rhymes : but, altogether, they will make rather 
a cuiious page in the life of Young : 

Prophetic schemes. 

And golden dreams. 

May I, uusangmne, castaway! 


Have 
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* e whit I hate, 

f I i! And Ine, not lea e, 

Fnamour d of the present da^ ^ 

iMj hours own* 

’ faults unknown * 
chief revenue in content ’ 

Then leave one beam 
Of honest fame! 

And scorn the laboui d monument • 

Unliurt urn ’ 

Till thit great turn 
When mightj "Nature s self shall dic» 

Time cease to glide, 

^ With human pride, ' 

Sunk in the ocean of etcinit} • 

)* e 1' 1 » 

It IS whimsical that he,h\ho was soon to bid adieil 
to Vh)tne, should fi\ upon a measure m which 
ihyme abounds even to satiety Of this he said, m 
his ^ Tssi} on LjrickPoetiy, prefixed to the poem 
— “ Foi the more harmonif likewise 1 chose the fre- 
‘‘"quent return of rhvme, which laid me under ^reat 
difficulties But difficulties overcome, give grace 
“ and pleasuic Tnoi can 1 account for the^Zefliitre 
oj rhifnw iil ge;ie/ al (ot which the moderns are too 
“ fond) but from this truth Yet the moderns 
surelt deserve not niucli censure for theinfondness of 
what, by his ow^n confession, affords pleasure, and 
abounds in harnionj 

The next pangraph in hi^ Essay did not occur to 
him when he talked of “that great turn in the 
stanza just quoted “ But then the writer must take 
“ care that the difficulty is oveicome That is, he 
N. 2 must 
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‘‘ must make iliyme consist with as perfect sense 
and expiession, as could be expected if he was per- 
fectly free fiom that shackle.” 

Another pait of this Essay will convict the follow- 
ing stanza of, what eveiy leader will discover m it, 
mvoluntaiy builesque 

The northcin blast, 

\ 

The shattei’cl mast, 

The syrt, the whnlpool, and the lock. 

The bi caking spout. 

The stai s gone oiit^ 

The boilinii: sticmbl, the monstei’s shock 

But would the English poets fill quite so many \ 0- 
lumes, if all then pioductions weie to be tiled, like 
this, by an elaborate essay on each particulai species 
of poetiy of which they exhibit specimens ^ 

if Young be not a lyrick poet, he is at least a cri- 
tick in that soit of poetij^^ and, if his lyiick jioetiy 
can be pioved bad, it was fiist proved so by his oun 
cuticism This suiely is candid. 

Milbouine was styled by Po]je the fairest of cri- 
ticks,’’ only because he exhibited his ovn veision 
of Vngil to be compaied nith Uiyden’s which he 
condemned, and with which eveiy leadei had it not 
otlierwise in his powei to conipaie it Young naS' 
suiely not the most unfair ot poets foi pielixing to a 
lynck composition an Essay on L} 1 10k Poetiy, so just 
and impaitial as to condemn himself 

We shall soon come to a woik, befoie which we , 
find indeed no critical essaj'-, but which disdains to 
slp'ink from the touchstone of the seveiest oiitick;' 
and which certainly, as I lemember to have heaid 


vou 
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^ousn}j[ if it contain some of the woist, contains 
al«o some of the be^t tilings in tlie language 

Soon after the ippearance of ** Ocean, wl en he 
as almost lift} , Young entered into Orders In April 
1728% not long after he hadputontlie gown, hewas 
appointed chaplain to George tlie Second 

The tragedy of “The Brothers, which was already 
in rehearsal, he imniediateU withdiew from the stage 
The managers rc'.igned it with some reluctance to the 
delicacy ot the nev\ clergyman *1 he Epilogue to 
“ The Brothers, tlic onl^ appendages to any of his 
thiee pla^s which be added himself, is, I belie\e, the 
onU one of tlie kind lie calls it an historical Epi- 
logue Finding that “Guilts dreadful close his nar- 
* row scene denied,” he, m a manner, continues the 
tngcdj in tlie Epilogue, and relates how Borne re- 
venged the shade of Demetrius, and punished Perseus 
“ for this nights deed 

Of Young s taking Orders something is told by the 
biographei of Pope, which places tlie casinc'JS and 
simplicitj of the poet in a singular light When he 
determined on the Chuicli, he did not address him- 
self l;o Sheilock, to Atterbur), or to Hare, foi the 
bestinstiuclionsin Iheology but to Pope, who, m 
a jouthful frohek, advised the diligent peru al of 
Thomas Aquinas Witli this treasure 1.01111" rctiied 
from inteiTuption to an obscure place in the ^ubinb': 
His poetical guide to godliness hearing nothing of 
him during half a ^ear, and appreliending he might 
have carried the je^it too far,' ‘nought after him, and 

* Dawr in In life of Gamek s'\.}i> and that it Mn-s 

produced thuw th)cc jears aftei wludi corrcsjonds with date 
in p 3-2^ C 
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found him just in time to pi event what RufFhead calls 
an iiietrievable derangement.” 

That attachment to his favourite stud}^, which 
made him think a poet the surest guide to his new 
profession, left him little doubt whether poetry was 
the surest path to its honours and piefeiments. Not 
long indeed after he took Oideis, he published in 
prose, 1728, “ A true Estimate of Human Life,” de- 
dicated, notwithstaijdmg the Latin quotations with 
which it abounds, to the Queen , and a seimon 
pleached befoie the House of Commons, 1 7 2p, on the 
martyidom of King Charles, intituled, “ An Apology 
“ for Princes, or the Reveience due to Government.” 
But the “ Second Couise,” the counteipait of hjs 
“ Estimate,” without which it cannot be called A 
“ true Estimate,” though in 1728 it was announced 
as soon to be published,” never appealed ; and his 
pld fi lends the Muses were not foi gotten. - In 1730 
he 1 elapsed to poetiy, and sent into the w’^orld “ Im- 
perium Pelagi a Naval Lyiick, wTitten in imita^ 

“ tion of Pmdai’s Spiiit, occasioned by his Majesty’s 
“ Return from Hanover, Septembei 1729, and the 
succeeding Peace ” It is msciibed to the Duke of 
Chandos. In the Pieface we are told, that the Ode 
is the most spirited kind of Poetiy, and that the Pm- - 
darick is the most spii ited kmd of Ode This I 
speak,” he adds, witli sufficient candom, at my 
own very great peril But ti uth has an etei nal title 
to our confession, though we ^le sine to suffer by 
it” Behold, agaiii, the fan est of poets Young’s 
“ Imjpeu'im Pelagi” was iicbculed in Fielding’s “Tom 
“ Thumb but, let us not foiget that it w^as one of 
his pieces which the author of the “Night Thoughts” 
delibeiately refused to own. 


Not 
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Not long after this Pmdanck attempt, he published 
t« o Epistles' to Pope, “ concerning the Authors of 
"the Age, 1730 Of these poems one occasion 
seems to have been an apprehension lest, from the 
liveliness of his satires, he should not bfe deemed suf- 
ficiently serious for promotion in the Church 

In July 1730 he was presented by his College to 
the rectory of Wehvjn in Hertfordshire In May 
1731, he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of 
the Earl of Lichfield, and widow of Colonel Lee 
His connexion with this lady arose from his fathers 
acquaintance, already mentioned, with Lady Anne 
Wh irtoti, who was coheiress of Sir Henry Lee of 
Ditchley in Oxfordshire Poetry had lately been 
taught by Addison to aspire to the arms of nobihtj , 
though not with extraordinarj happiness 
We may naturally conclude that Young now gave 
himself up in some measure to the comforts of his 
new connexion, and to the expectations of that pre- 
ferment which he thought due to his poetical talents, 
or, at least, to the manner m w hich they had so fre- 
quently been exerted 

The next production of his Muse was " The Sea- 
" piece, in two odes 

Young enjoys the credit of wh it is called an “Ex- 
“ tempore Epigram on Voltaire who, when he 
was in England, ridiculed, iii the company of the 
jealous English poet, Milton s allegorj of “ Sm and 
" Death 

You are so witty, profligate, and thin. 

At once we think thee ’Vlilton, Death, and Sin 

Prom 
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From the following passage in the poetical Dedica- 
tion of his Sea-piece” to VoltanCj it '.eems that 
this extemporaneous lepioof, if it must be extcm- 
poianeous (foi what few will now affirm Voltaire to 
have deserved any reproof), was something longer 
tlian a distich, and something more gentle than the 
distich just quoted. 

Nostianger, Sii, tlioiigli hoin in foreign climes 
On Doisct downs, when Milton’s jiage, 

With Sin and Death pioiok’d tliy lage, 

Thy lagcpioiok’d, who sooth’d with rhymes? 

By “ Dorset downs’’ he piobabl}’’ meant ]\Ir. Do- 
dington’s seat In Pitt’s Poems is “ An Epistle to 
Dr Ed waul Young, at Eastbuiy in Dorsetshire, 
“ on the Review at Saium, lySii.” 

While with join Dodington letir’d }oii sit, 

Charm’d wi h his flowing Burgundy and wit, 

I 

Thomson, mhis Autumn, addiessing Mr. Doding- 
ton, calls his seat the seat of the iMuses, 

» 

Where, in the seciet bowei and winding walk, 

Foi vntuous Young and thee tliey twine the bay. 

The piaisps Thomson bestows but a fgiy lines before 
pn Philips, the second 

Who nobly duist, in ih).me-unfetter’d \eise, 

With Butisli fieedom sing the British song, 

added to Thomson’s-exainple and success, might per- 
haps induce Young, as we shall see presently, to 
write Ills gieat vvoik without rhyme. 
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In 1734 he published “ The Toreign Addies*;, or 
the best Argument for Peice, occasioned b\ the 
British Fleet and the Posture of Afi ms Written 
“hn the Character of a Sailor It is not to be found 
in the author s four volume** 

He now appears to ha\e given up all hopes of over- 
taking Pindar, aud pel haps at last resolved to turn his, 
ambition to some original species of* poetry This 
poem concludes with a formal farewell to Ode, which 
few of Youngs readers wdl regret 

shell, which Clio gave, which Aings applaud, 
Which Europe s blccdin,, Gtinus call ct abroad, 

Adieu ’ 

InS species of poetij altogether Ins own, he nc^t 
tried his skill, and succeeded 

Of Ins wife he was deprived m 1741 Lad) Fh- 
zabeth had lost, after her marriage with Young, an 
amiable daughter, by her former husband, just aftei 
she was married to Mr Temple, **on of Loid Palmer- 
ston Mr 1 emple did not long remain aftei Ins w ift, 
though he was married i second time, to a daughter 
of Sii John Barnaid s, whose son is the jire'^ent peei 
Mr and Mrs Temple have generall) b^en considered 
as Philander and Narcissa From thegieatfiiendship 
which constantly subsisted between Mr lemple and 
1 oung, as well as from other circumstances, it is 
probable that the poet had both him and Mrs Tem- 
ple m view for these characters though at the same 
time some passages respecting Philanclei do not ap 
pear to suit either Mi Temple 01 an) other person 
with whom \ oung was known to be connected or ac- 
quainted, while all thecircuin'itanceg relating toNar- 

cissa 
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cissa have been constantly found applicable to Young’s 
daughter-m-law. 

At what short intervals the poet tells us he was 
wounded by the deaths of the three persons parti- 
cularly lamented; none that has read the “ Night 
“ Thoughts” (and who has notread them ?) needs to 
,he informed. 

Insatiate Archei ' could not one sufTice ' 

Thy shaft flew thrice , and thrice m) peace was slam , 
And thriccj ere thrice }on moon had fill’d her hoin 

Yet how IS it possible that Air and AIis. Temple 
and Lady Elizabeth Young could be these tliiee vic- 
tims, over whom Young has hitherto been pitied for 
having to pour the Midnight Sonows” of his reli- 
gious poetiy, Mrs Temple died in 1736; Mr. 
Temple four years aftei wauls in 1740, and the poet’s 
wife seven months after Mr Temple, in 1741. How 
could the insatiate aicher tin ice slay his peace, in 
these thiee persons, ere thrice the moon had fill’d 
“ her horn ?” 

But m the shoit Preface to “ The Complaint” he 
seriously tells us, “ that the occasion of this poem 
“ was real, not fictitious , and that the facts men- 
tioned did natui ally pour these moial leflections on 
the thought of the writer.” It is pi obable, there- 
foie, that m these thieecontradictoi v lines, the poet 
complains more than the father-m-law, the fiiend, or 
the widowei 

Whatevei names belong to these facts, or, if the 
names be those generally supposed, whatever height- 
ening a poet's sorrovV may have given the facts, to 
the' SOI row Young felt from them, lehgion and mo- 
rality 
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lalit} arc indebted for the Night Thoughts 
lliere is a pleasure sure in sadness which mourners 
only know ' 1 

Of these poems the two or throe first haie been 
perused perhaps more eagerlj and more frcqucntli 
than the rest When lie got as tar as the fourth or 
fifth, his original inotwc tor taking up the jicn was 
answered his grief was naturalh either diiniiiished 
or e\hauste<l Wc still find the same pious poet 
but we hear less of I’liilander and Narcissa, and less 
of the mourner whom he loved to pitv 

iMrs Temple died of a consumption at Ljons, m 
herwaj to Nice, thej ear after her marriage tint is, 
when poetry relates the fact, “ in her bridal hour 
It IS more tlian poeticallj true, that 'i oung accom- 
panied her to the Continent 

1 flew, I siiatcb d her from die rigid Norlb, 

And bore licr nearer to die sun 

ilut in vain IIci funeral was attended with the dilli 
culties painted in such animated colours in “ N ight 
“ the Third ’ After her death, the remainder of the 
jiartj passed the ensuing winter at Nice 

riie poet „eems perhaps in these compositions to 
dwell with more melancholy on the death of Pliiran 
derand Narcissa, than of his w ife But it is onlj 
tor this reason He who runs and reads maj remem- 
ber, that in the " Night Tlioughts’’ Philander and 
Narcissa are often mentioned and oftiii lamented 
1 o recollect lamentations over the author s w ife, the * 
memory must have been charged with distinct pas- 
sages Thfs lady biought him one child, I redo 

nek, 
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rick, now living, to whom the Prince of Wales was 
godfather. ' 

That domestick giief is, in the first instance, to 
be thanked for these oinaments to our language, it 
IS impossible to deny Noi would it be comnion 
haidiness to contend, that worldly discontent had no 
hand in these joint productions of poetry and piety. 
Yet am I by no means sure that, at any rate, we 
should not have had something of the same colour 
fiom Young’s pencil, notwithstanding the liveliness 
of his satiies. In so long a life, causes for discon- 
tent and occasions for grief must have occurred. 
It IS not clear to me that his IMuse was not sitting 
upon the watch loi the first which happened Night 
Thoughts” were not uncommon tohei, even when 
first sheAusited the poet, and at a time when he him- 
sell was lemarkable neither for gravity noi gloomi- 
ness In bis Last Day,” almost his earliest poem^ 
be calls her “ The Melancholy Maid,” 

- whom dismal scenes clelmbt. 

Frequent at tombs and in the i calms ot Night 

In the pra3’'er which concludes the second book of 
the same poem, he says 

Oh ’ peimit the gloom of solemn night 
To sacied thought may foicibly mute. 

Oh ' how dnine to tiead the milky way. 

To the blight palace ot Eternal Day ’ 

W^ien Young was writing a tragedy, Grafton is 
said by Spence to have sent him a human skull, with 
a candle in it, as a lamp , and the poet isrepoited to 
have used it. 


What 
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Wlnt he call$ “ The true JCstimnte of Human 
Life, ^^hJeh has already been mentioned, exhibits 
onlj the wrong side of the tajiestry, and, being 
asked why he did not shew the right, he is said to 
have, replied, that he could not By others it has 
been told me that tips was finished , but that, before 
ther^ existed 'in^ eop}, it was torn in pieces by a 
lad^ s monke} 5 

, Still, iS It altogether fair to dress up the poet for 
the man, and touring the gloominess of the “ Night 
** Thoughts io prove the gloominess of Young, and 
to shew thatjhis genius, like the genius Swift, 
lYtis in some ipeisiire the sullepj inspiration of dis- 
content , j iii I I lini, io 

< From themwho anSwej'm thcaflirmati\d,itghouId 
not be concealed that, though ** InvisibiUa non decH 
“ipiunt appeared upon a deception m , Young g 
ground®, and ** Ambulantes m horto audiCnint \o- 
cem Dei on a building, mjns garden, Ips parish 
was indebted to the good humour of the air|Jior of 
the ^^jNight^Tlioughts for an assembly andjalbowl 
ing green i 

Whether you think with me, I know not but 
the famous “ De mortui® nil nisi bonum alwajs 
appeared to me to sa'vour moie of female weakne'>®r 
thqn of manly reason He that has too much feel- 
ing to speak il! of the dead, who, if the) cannot de- 
fend themselves, are at least ignorant of his abuse, 
Will not hesitate bv the most wanton calumn) tode 
stroy the quiet, (thcueputation, the fortune, of the 
living Yet censure is not heard beneath the tomb, 
any more than praise De inortuis nil nisi verurn 
— De V IV is nil nisi bonum — >vould approach much 

nearer 
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neaier to good sense. Aftei all, the few handfuls of 
remaining dust which once composed the body of 
the authoi of the “ Night Thoughts” feel not much 
concern whethei Young pass now fot a man of sol- 
low/ 01 foi a “ fellow of infinite jest.” To this fa- 
vour must come the whole family of Yoiick His 
immoital part, wherever that now dwells,' is still less 
solicitous on this head. 

But to a son of woith and sensibility it is of some 
little consequence whether contemporai 16s belie\’'e, 
and postei ity be taUght to believe, that his debauched 
and leprobate life cast a Stygian gloom over the 
evening of hi^ fathCi’s days, saved him the trouble 
of feigning a chaiacter completely detestable, and 
succeeded at last nl ‘bringing his “ giej* haiis with 
sori^on^ to'the grtive”’' ' ' ' ' 

The humanity of the wOild, little satisfied 'with 
inventing perhaps a melancholy disposition for the 
fathetj proceeds next to invent an argument in sup- 
poit 'of* then iitvention,j and chooses that Lorenzo 
should be' Young’s owh son The Biogiaphia and 
evei}^ account of Young pietty loimdly assert this to 
be the fact , of the absolute impossibility of which, 
the Biogiaphia itself, m paiticulai dates, contains 
undeniable evidence, ileadei s idinow there are of 
a stiangetuin of mind, viho will hereafter peruse the 
Night Thoughts’ with less satisfaction , who will 
u ish they had still been deceived , who will quarrel 
with me for discovering that no such chaiacter as 
then Loienzo evei yet disgiaced human nature, or 
broke a father’-s heart Yet would these admiier&jof 
tl\e,sid)hme and terrible be offended, should you set 
them down for ciuel and for savnge. 


Of 
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Of this report, inhuman to the surviving son, if 
it be true, iri proportion as the character of Lorenzo 
IS diabolical, ^\here are we to find the proof? Per- 
haps It is clear from the poems , 

From the first line to the last of the Night 
‘^Thoughts, no one expression can be disco\ered 
which betrays any thing like the father In the 
Second Night I find an expression which betrays 
something else that Lorenzo was his friend , one, 
it IS possible, of his former companions one of 
the] Duke of Whartons set The Poet styles him 
** gay friend an ajipellation not ver} natural from 
a pious incensed fathei to such a being as he paints 
Lorenzo, and that being his son > J 
But let us see how he has sketched this dreadful 
portnit, from the sight of some of whose features the 
artist himself musthaae turned awaj with horror A 
subject more shocking, if Ins onl) child really sat 
to hini, than the crucifixion of Michael Angelo 
upon the horrid story told of which, Young com- 
posed a short Poem of fourteen lines an the early 
part of Ills life, which he did not think deserved to 
be republished ‘ 

In the “ First Night, the address to the Poets 
supposed son is, r 

Lorenzo, Fortune makes* her court to thee j 
In the “ Fifth Night — ^ 

And bums Lorenzo still for the sublime 

Of life ? to hang his airj nest on high ^ 

Is this a picture of the son of the rector -of Wel- 
wj n ? ‘ 


Eighth 
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“ Eighth Night” 

In foieign lealms (foi tlioii hast tiavell’d fai) 
which even now does not apply to his son. 

In “Night Five” 

So wept Lorenzo fan Clarissa’s fate , 

Who gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes , 

And died to give him, orphan’d m ins birth 

Atthe beginning of the “ Fifth Night” v\e find 

Lorenz.0, to lecriminate is ]iiSl, 

I giant the man is vain who wiitcs for praise 

But, to cut shoit all enquiry ; if any one of these 
passages, if any passage in the poems, be applicable, 
my fiiend shall pass foi Loienzo. The son of the 
authoi ^ of the “ Night Thoughts” was not old 
enough, when they were wuitten, to recriminate, or 
to be a fathei . The “ Night Thoughts” were be- 
gun immediately after the mournful event of 174I* 
The fiist, Nights” appeal, in the books of the com- 
pany of Stationeis, as the piopeity of Bobeit Dod- 
sley, in 174^2 The piefaceto “ Night Seven” is 
dated July the 7th, 1744 The man rage, in conse- 
quence of which the supposed Loienzo was born, 
happened m May 1731 Young’s child was not 
boin till June 1733 1741 this Loienzo, this 

finished infidel, this' fathci to w hose education Vice 
had for some years put the last hand, was only eight 
yeais old 

An anecdote of this eiuel sort, so open to contra- 
diction, so impossible to be tiuc,' wdio could piopa- 
gate ? T4\us easily are blasted the reputations of the 
living and of the dead. 


Who- 
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Who, then, \\ is Lorenzo ^ exclaim the readers I 
have mentioned If we cannot be sure that he nas 
his son, which would ha\e been finely terrible, was 
lie not his nephew, his cousin ? 

These are questions which I do not pretend to 
answer lor the sale of human nature, I could 
wish Lorenzo to have been onl} the creation of the 
Poet s fancy like the Quintus of Anti Lucretius, 
‘‘ quo nomine,’ saj s Pohgnac, “ quemvis Atheum 
" mtellige That this was the case, manv expres- 
sions m the Night Thoughts would seem to prov e, 
did not a passage in “ Night Eight appear to shew 
that he had something in his e^e for the ground- 
work at least of the painting Lovelace or Lorenzo 
may be feigned characters but a writer does not 
feign a name of which he only gives the initial letter 
Tell not Cahsta She will laugh thee dead, 

Oi send tliee to her hermitage with L 

The Biograplua not satisfied with pointing out 
the son of Young in that sons life time, as hib la- 
thers Lorenzo, travels out of its way into the history 
of the son, and tells of his hav mg been forbidden 
his college at Oxford for misbehavioui How such 
anecdotes were they true, tend to illustrate the life 
of Young, it is not eas^ to discover Was the son 
of the author of the ‘ Night Thoughts, indeed, 
foibidden his college for a time, at one of the Uni- 
versities ^ The author of " Paradise Lost is by some 
supposed to have been di«gracefull} ejected from the 
other r rom jm enile follies w ho is free ? But, what- 
ever the Biographia clioo&es to relate, the son of 
Young experienced no dismission from his college 
either lasting or tempoiaiy 
VoL XI Y 


Yet, 
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Y’et, wcie naluie to indulge linn \m11i a second 
youth, and to lea\e him at the same time the c\])e- 
nence of that which is past, lie ^\ould jiiobably 
spend it diffeiently who would not'^ he ^^ould 
certainly be the occasion of less uneasme'''^ to hi^: fa- 
ther Cut, fiom tlie same exjieiience, iieuouklas 
ceitamly, in the same case, be ticalcd difrerentl} by 
his fathei 

Young nas a poet- poets, ^\lth levercncc be it 
spoken, do not make the bc'^t pai cuts Fanc}'’ and 

imagination seldom deign to <toop fiom then heights, 
always stoop unwillingly to the low l(\el ol common 
duties Aloof fi om vulgai life, thc\ pin =:ue their i apid 
flight beyond the ken of moitals, and descend not to 
eai th but w hen compelled by necessity The ])i ose of 
ordinal yoccuirences is beneath the dignity of poets. 
He who is connected with the author of the 
Night Thoughts,” onl}'- b}* vcnciation foi the Poet 
and the Chiistian, may be allow'cd to obsei-ve, that 
Young is one of those, conceinmg whom, as you 
remark m your account of Addison, it is piopei 
rathei to say nothing that is false than all that is 
“tiue ” 

Cut the son of Young would almost sooner, I 
know, pass for a Loien7o, than see himself vindi- 
cated, at the expence of his fathei’s memor}’", from 
follies wdnch, if it may be thought hlameable m a 
boy to have committed them, it is suiely piaise- 
worthy in a man to lament, and cei tamly not only 
unnecessary but ci uel in a biographei to record 
Of the Night Thoughts,” notwithstanding their 
author’s professed letiiement, all aie msciibecl to 
great or to giowing names. He had not yet w-eaned 
' “ ’ him- 
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himself from Lnrh and Dukes, from the Speakers 
of the Hou*;e of Commons, Lords Commissioners 
of the Tre'isur^ , and Chancellors of the Exchequer 
In^KightEight the politician pHinl) betrays him- 
self 1 ' i 1 

1 Think no post needful that demands a knave 
Wncii late our civil helm vvns shifting hands, 

SoP thought think better if jou can 

Yet it muk he confessed, that at tlie conclusion of 
Night Nine, weary perhaps of courting earthlv^ 
patrons, he tells fiis^soul, ^ i 

I f / f in’’ ’ » Henccfortli 

Th} pation hc^ ^whosc dndem lias dropt 
kon gems of Heaven Fternit) tin prize, 

And leave the racers of the vvoild Iheir own 

Thci'* Fourth Night was addressed by a much- 
indebted Muse rtotheHonouiableMi Yorl c, now 
Lord Hardw icke who mehnt to have laid tne Muse 
lUnder still greater obligation, by the In ing of Shen- 
field 111 Essex, if it had become vacant 
_ , The 1 irst Night concludes with tins pa‘?sage — 
Dark, though not blind, like then, Meonides ' “ 
^v-^Or Milton, thee AlP touhl 1 reach jour strain , 
Or his who rri^e Mfcoindcs our own ’ 
n Man too he sung Iirimortal man I sing 
t Oh had he prest his tlicmc> pursu d the track 
Which opens out of darkness into daj I 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, 

Soar d, where I sinl , and sun^ immoital man — 
How had it blest mankind, and rescu d me ’ 

To the author of these lities was dedicated, m 
l/od, the first volume of an “ Es«:ay on the Wi itings 
V 2 “ and 
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and Genius of Pope,” which attempted, whether 
justly 01 not, to pluck fiom Pope his “ Wing of 
“Fire,” and to i educe him to a rank at least one 
degiee lower than the first class of English poets. If 
Young accepted and approved the dedication, he 
countenanced this attack upon the fame of him 
whom he invokes as his Muse. 

Pait of “ papei-spaimg” Pope’s Thud Book of 
the “ Odyssey,” deposited in the Museum, is written 
upon the back of a lettei signed “ E. Young,” w^hich 
IS clearly the hand-writing of oui Young. The 
Letter, dated only May the i2d, seems obscure , but 
there can be little doubt that the fi lendship he re- 
quests was a liteiaiy one, and that he had the highest 
literal y opinion of Pope. The request w'as a pro- 
logue, I am told 

“ Dear Sir, May the 2d. 

“ Having been often fiom home, I know not if 
“ you have done me the favoui of calling on me. 
“ But, be that as it will^ I much want that instance 
“ of your friendship I mentioned m my last, a fiiend- 
“ ship I am very sensible I can i eceive from no one 
“ bat yourself I should not urge this thing so' much 
“ but for veiy paiticular reasons , nor can you be at 
“ a loss to conceive how a ^ tiifle of this nature’ may 
“ be of a serious moment to me ; and while I am in 
“ hopes of the great advantage of your advice about 
“ it, I shall not be so absurd as to make any further 
“ step without it I know you are much engaged, 
“ and only hope to hear of you at your entiie leisuie. 

“ I am. Sir, youi most faithful 

“ and obedient seivant, 

“ E. Young.” 
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Nay, even after Popes death, he says, in "Night 
“ Seven, 

Pope, ^vho could’st make immortals, art thoa dead ? 

Either the " Essay, then, was dedicated to a pa- 
tron who disapproved its doctrine, which I have been 
told by the author was not the case or Young ap- 
pears, in his old age, to have bartered for a dedi- 
cation an opinion entertained of his friend through 
all that part of life when he must have been best able 
to form opinions 

Prom this account of Young, two or three short 
passages, which stand almost together in " Night 
" Four, should not be excluded They afford a 
picture by his own hand, from the study of which 
my readers may choose to form their own opinion 
of the features of his mmd and the complexion of 
his life 

Ah me’ the dire effect 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long , 

Of old so gracious (and let that suffice) 

il/y veiy ma^iter knoj,s me 7iot 

1 \e been so long remember d, I m forgot ' 

When in Ins courtiers ears T pour my pUint, 

Thej drink it as the Nectar of the Great, 

And squeeze my hand, and beg me come to morrow 

Twice told the period spent on stubborn Tro}, 

Court favour, yet untaken, I besiege 
* 

If this song lives, Posterity shall know 

One, though in Britain bom, with courtiers bred, 

Vk ho 
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Who thought ev’n gold might come a day too late , 

Noi on his subtle death-bed j^lann’d his scheme 
Foi futuie vacancies in cliuich or state 

Deduct from the writer s age " twice told the ]ieriod 
“ spent on stubboin Troy,” and you will still leave 
him moie than forty when he sat down to the mise- 
rable siege of com t-favour. He has befoic told us 

“ A fool at forty is a fool indeed ” 

After all, the siege seems to have been laised only in 
consequence of what the General thought his “ death- 
« bed ” 

By these extraordinary Poems, w\ itten aftei he 
was sixty, of which Iliave been led to say so much, 

I hope, by the wish of doing justice to the living and 
the dead, it was the desiie of Young to be princi- 
pally known He entitled the foui volumes w’hich 
he published himself, The W'oi ks of the Author of 
“ the Night Thoughts ” While it is lemembered 
that fiom these he excluded many of his wiitings, 
let it not be foi gotten that the 1 ejected pieces con- 
tained nothing piejudicial to the cause of virtue, or 
of vehgion. Were eveiy thing that Young ever 
wrote to be published, he would only ap23ear jieihaps 
in a less respectable light as a poet, and moie despi- 
cable as a dedicatoi , he would not pass for a w^orse 
Christian, orforawoise man This enviable piaise 
is due to Y^oung Can it be claimed by eveiy wri- 
ter > His dedications, after all, he had peihajis no 
right to suppiess They all, I believe, speak, not 
a little to the credit of his gratitude, of favours re- 
ceived , and I know not whether the author, wdio 

has , 
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has once solemnlv printed an acknowledgement of a 
favour, should not always print it 

Is It to the credit or to the discredit of Young, 
as a poet, that of his “ Night Thoughts the French 
are particularly fond ^ 

Of the “ Epitaph on Lord Aubrej Beauclerk, 
dated 1740, all I I now is, that I find it in the late 
/ hod) of English Poetry, and that I am sorry to find 
it there 

Notwithstanding the farewel which he seemed to 
have taken in the “ Night Thoughts of every thing 
which bore the least resemblance to ambition, he 
dipped again in politicks In I745 he wrote Re 
flections on the pubhck Situation of the Kingdom, 
addressed to the Duke of Newcastle indignant, 
as It appears, to behold 

— a pope bred Prmcohng crawl ashore, 

And whistle cut throats, with those swords that scrap d 
Their barren rocks for wrctclied sustenance, 

To cut his passage to the British throne 

I 

This political poem might be called i Night 
“ Thought Indeed it was originally printed as the 
conclusion of the ‘‘ Night Thoughts, though he did 
not gather it with his other works 

Prefixed to the ‘second edition of How e s Dev out 
** Meditations is a letter from Young dated Ja- 
nuary 19, 1752, '’ddressed to Archibald Macaul), 
Esq thanking him for the book, which he savs 
" he shall nevei lay far out of his reach for a greater 
^ demonstration of a “ound head and a sincere heart 
he nev er saw ' 


In 
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In 175s, when “ The Brotheis” had lain by him 
above thirty years, it apjieared upon the stage. If 
any part of his foi tune liad been acquired by servility 
of adulation, he now determined to deduct fiom it 
no inconsiderable sum, as a gift to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. To this sum he 
hoped the profits of “ The Brothers” would’amount. 
In his calculation he was deceived , but by the bad 
success of hispla}'- the Society was not a loser. The 
author made up the sum he originally intended, 
which was a thousand pounds, from his own pocket 
The next pei foi mance which he printed was a prose 
publication, entituled, The Centaur not fabulous, 
in SIX Letters to a Fiiend on the Life in Vogue.” 
The conclusion is dated November 29, 1754 In 
the thud Letter is described the death-bed of the 
gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and 
most wretched Altamont.” His last words were 
“ my principles have poisoned my fiiend, my ex- 
tiavagance has beggared my boy, my unkmdness 
“has murdered my wife!” Either Altamont and 
Lorenzo were the twin production of fancy, or 
Young was unlucky enough to know two chaiac- 
teis who bore no little lesemblance to each other in 
perfection of wickedness. Report has been accus- 
tomed to call Altamont Lord Euston. 

The Old Man’s Relapse,” occasioned by an 
Epistle to W alpole, if written by Young, which X 
much doubt, must have been written veiy late in 
life. It has been seen, I am told, in a Miscellany 
published thirty years before his death In 3758, 
he exhibited “ The Old Man’s Relapse” in more than 

words. 
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words, by ignin becoming a dedic'itor, and publish* 
ing a sermon addressed to the King 

The lively Letter m Prose, on " Original Com- 
“ position, addressed to Richardson, the author of 
‘‘ Clarissa, appeared m 17o9 Though he despair 
of breaking through the frozen obstructions of 
“ age and care s incumbent cloud, into that flo^^ of 
“ thought and brightness of expression ivhich sub- 
“ jects so polite require , yet is it more like the 
production of untamed, unbridled youth, than of 
jaded fourscore Some sevenfold volumes put him 
in mind of Ovids sevenfold channels of the Nile at 
the conflagration 

ostia septem 

Pulveralenti vocant, septem sme flumine voiles 

Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus s iron monej , 
which was so much less m value than in bulk, that it 
required barns for strong boxes, and a yoke of oxen 
to draw five hundred pounds > 

If there IS a famine of invention in the land, ue 
must travel, he says. Id e Joseph s brethren, far for 
food we must visit the remote and rich ancients 
But an inventive genius maj safely stay at home , 
that, like the widow s cruse, is divinely replenished 
from within, and afibrds us a miraculous delight 
He asks why it should seem altogether impossible, 
that Heaven s latest editions of the human mind may 
be the most correct and fiir^ And Johnson, he tells 
us, was very learned, as Sampson was verj strong, 
to his own hurt Blind to the nature of tragedy, he | 
pulled down all antiquity on his head, and buried 
himself under it 


Is 
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Is this caicV incumbent cloud,” oi the fio7Gn 
obstructions of age ?” 

In this letter Pope is seieicly censured for his 
“ fall fiom Hoinei's numbers, ficc as air, lofty and 
‘‘ harmonious as the sphcics, into childish shackles 
and tinkling sounds ; lor putting Achilles into 
petticoats a second time.” but v\e aie told that 
the dying sn an talked ovei an Epic plan n ith Young 
a few weeks befoie his decease 

Young’s chief inducement to wjite this letter was, 
as he confesses, that he might erect a monumental 
maible to the memoiy of an old fiiend. He, who 
employed his pious pen foi almost the last time m 
thus doing justice to the cxemplaiy death-bed of 
Addison, might piobably, at the close of his own 
life, affoid no iinuselul lesson foi the deaths of otheis. 

In the postsci ipt, he w i ites to Kichai dson, that he 
w'lll sec in his next hoiv fai Addison is an oiiginal. 
But no otliei lettei appeals 

The few lines which stand in the last edition, as 
sent by Loid Melcombe to Dr Young, not long 
before his Lordship’s death,” weie indeed so sent, 
but were only an introduction to what was theie 
meant by “ The Muse’s latest Spaik.” The poem 
is necessaiy, whatever maybe its meiit, since the 
Pieface to it is alieady punted Lord Melcombe- 
called his Tusculum ^^LaTiappe.” 

“ Love thy countiy, wish il w-ell, 

Not with too intense a caie, 

’Tis enough that, w'hen it fell. 

Thou Its lum didst not shaie 

\ 
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Env}- s censure, Hattery s praise, 

With uumov d indifference ^ leiv , 

Learn to tread life s dangerous maze, 

With unerring Virtue j» clue 

\ Old of strong desire and fear, 

Life s wide ocean trust no more , 

Strne thy little bark to steer 

With the tide, but near the shore 

Thus prepar d, thj shorten d sail 
Shall, ivhene er the winds increase. 

Seizing each propitious gale. 

Waft thee to the Port of Peace 

Keep thy conscience from offence, 

And tempestuous passions free 
So, when thou art call d from hence. 

Easy shall thy passage be , 

Easj shall thj passage be, ^ 

Cheerful thy allotted staj, 

Short th account twi\t God and thee 
Hope shall meet thee on the waj ‘ 

Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 

!Mercj s self shall let thee in 
Where its ne\er changing state 

Full perfection shall begin ' 

Tiie Poem was accompanied bj a Letter 

" La Trappe, the 27th of Oct 17G1 ' 

“ Dear Sir^ 

\ ou seemed to like the ode I sent you for your 
'^amusement I now send it ^ou as a present If 
^‘}ou please to accept of it, and aie willing that 
“ our friendship should be known whenwe are gone, 

" jou 
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you will be pleased to leave this among those of 
“ youi own papers that may possibly see the light by 
“ a posthumous publication. God send us health 
“ while we stay, and an easy journey ^ 

My deal Dr. Young, 

Youis, most cordially, 

“ Melcombe.” 

In 1762, a short time before Ins death, Young 
published ‘‘ Resignation.’" Notwithstanding the 
manner in which it was really forced from him by 
the woild, criticism has treated it with no common 
severity. If it shall be thought not to deserve the 
highest piaise, on the other side of fourscoie, by 
whom, except by Newton and by W aller, has praise 
been merited ? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of 
Shakspeare, I am indebted foi the history of Re- 
signation ” Observing that Mrs. Boscawen, m 
the midst of her giief foi the loss of the admnal, 
derived consolation from the peiusal of the Night 
I'houghts,” Mrs Montagu proposed a visit to the 
author. From conversing with Young, Mrs Bos- 
cawen deiived still further consolation , and to that 
visit she and the world were indebted foi this poem 
It compliments Mis. Montagu m the following 
lines : 


Yet write I must A Lady sues 
How shameful her 1 equest ' 

My brain in labour with dull ihyme, 
Heis teeming with the best^ 


And 
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And again 

And friend jou ba\e, and I the same, 

Whose prudent, soft address 

Will bring to life those healing thoughts 
Which died in jour distress 

t ) 

That friend, the spirit of th} theme ^ 
Extracting for your case, 

Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 
^ Too common , such as these ^ 

the same Lady I was enabled to’ say, jn her 
ow n vvordsj^that Young s unbounded genius appeared 
to greater advantage in the companion than even m 
tlie author that the Christian w as in him a character 
still more inspired, more enraptured, more sublime, 
than the poet and that, in his ordinary conversa- 
tion, ^ 

letting down the golden chain from high, 

He drew his audience upward to the sk^ ' > 

' ‘ / ' ( I I 

, Notwithstanding Young had said, in his " Con- 
“jectures jOn original Composition, that blank 
“ \er«se is verse , unfallen, ,uncurst , verse reclaimed^ 
“ re-inthroned in the true language of the Gods ' 
notwithstanding he administered consolation to his 
own grief m this immortal language, Mrs Boscavven 
was comforted in rhyme i i 

While the poet and the Christian were applying 
this comfort. Young had himself occasion for com- 
fort, m consequence of the sudden death of Richard- 
son, who was printing the former part of the poem 
Of Richardsons death hesay„ 


When 
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When Hea\en would Icindly set us fiee^ 

And eaith’s enchantment end , 

It takes the most effectual means, 

And lobs us oi a fnend 

To Resignation” was prefixed an Apology for 
its appeal ance to which moie ciedit is due than to 
the genei alit}^ of such apologies, fi om Young’s un- 
usual anxiety that no more pioductions of his old 
age should disgiace his foimei fame. In his will, 
dated Februaiy lydo, he desiies of his executois, in 
a 'particular manner^ that all his manuscript boohs 
and wn'itings whatever might be burned, except his 
book of accounts 

In September 1764, he added a kind of codicil, 
wheiein he made it his dying intieaty to Ins house- 
keeper, to wdiom hq left 1000 / “that all his ma-* 
“ nuscripts might be destroyed as soon as he w'as 
dead, which would gieatly oblige her deceased 
friend.'''' 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of woildly 
friendships, to know that Young, either by suiviving 
those he loved, or by outliving then affections, 
could only lecollect the names of two friends^ hiS 
housekeeper and a hattei, to mention in his will ; 
and it may serve to repiess that testamentary piide, 
which' too often seeks for sounding names and titles, 
to be informed that the author of the “ Night 
“ Thoughts” did not blush to leave a legacy to his 
friend 'Henry Stevens, a hatter at theTemple-gate ” 
Of these two leinaimng fi lends, one w'ent before 
Young But, at eighty-four, “ wheie,” as he asks 


in 
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in The Centauiy “ is that world into which we were 
“born) , 

The ‘^ame humility which marked a hatter and a 
housekeeper for the friends of the author of [the 
“ Night Thoughts,” had before bestowed the same 
title on his footman, in an epitaph in his “ Church- 
'“\ard upon James Baker, dated 1749 which I 
am glad to find in the late collection ol his w6rks 
Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed with 
more ill nature than w it, m a kind of no\ el published 
<by Kidgell m IJtj, calIed>“Tlie Card, < tinder the 
names of Dr Ulwe^ and Airs rusbv” 

In April i/G ), at an age to which few attain, a 
peiiod was put to the lift of "Xoiing i j 

He had performed nodutvlbr thieeor four} cars, 
but he retained his intellects to the last i ; 
j Much IS told in the “iBiographia, winch I know 
not to liaie been true, of the manner ol his; burial 
of the master andcliildrenofacbant} school, which 
he founded m his parish, who neglected tp attend 
their benefactoi s coipse apd of a bell< which was 
not caused to toll asi often as upon those occasions 
^bells usuall} toll Had tint humanity, winch is here 
lavished upon tilings of little consequence eitliei to 
the living or to the dead, been sh^wn m its pioper 
place to theilivmg, I should ha\ehad ICiS to say 
about Lorenzo Thc} who lament that these misfor- 
tunes happened jlo Youn^, forget the praise he be- 
stows 'upon Socrates, in tlie Preface to “ NigJit 
“ Seven, ^for resenting liis fuend s request about his 
funeral > , , 

Dunng some part of his life Young was abroad, 
bull have no*' bs’^n able to leain any particulars 


In 
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111 Ills seventh Satire he says_, 

•r 

When, after battle, I the field have srLN 
Spread o’er with ghastl} shapes \%hich once uerc men 

It IS known also, that from this 01 fiom someothci 
field he once wandeied into the camp with a classick 
111 his hand, which he n as leading intently ; and had 
some difficulty to piove that he was only an absent 
poet, and not a spy 

The^ curious leader of Young's life mil natuially 
inquiie to what it was owing, that though he hied 
almost forty years afiei he took Oideis, which in- 
cluded one wdiole reign uncommonly long, and pai t 
of another, he was never thought w 01 thy of the least 
pieferment. The authoi of the “ Night Thoughts’’ 
ended his da3'^s upon a Living v/hicli came to him 
fiom his College without any favour, and to wdiich 
he probably had an eye when he determined on the 
Church To satisfy curiosity of this kind i*^, at this 
distance of time, fai fiom easy The pai ties them- 
selves know not often, at the instant, whj’- they are 
neglected, or why they aie preferied» The neglect 
of Young IS by some ascribed to his having attached 
himself to the Prince of Wales, and to his having 
pleached an offensive sermon at St. James’s. It has 
been told me that he had two hundied a j’^eai m the 
late reign, by the pati onage of Walpole , and that, 
whenevei any one reminded the King of Young, the 
only answer was, he has a pension.” All the light 
thrown on this inquiiy, by the followung Letter fiom 
Seeker, only selves to shew at what a late period of 
life the author of the Night Thoughts’’ solicited 
piefeiment: 


“ Deanerj’’ 
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“ Deanery of St Paul’s^ Julj 8 , 1758 
Good Dr Young, 

“ I have long nondeied, that more suitable no 
"ticeof ^ our great merit hath not been taken b\ 
person^ in powei But hou to remedy the omission 
“ I see not No encouragement hath ever been given 
“ me to mention things of tins nature to Ins Majesty 
" And therefore, m all likelihood, the only conse- 
^^quenceof doing it would be weakening the little 
influence which else I may possiblj have on some 
" other occasions \ our fortune and } our reputation 
" set j ou above tlie need of adv ancement , and your 
“ sentiments, above tint concern for it, on vourown 
“ account, which, on tint of the Public, is sinccrelj 
felt by 

“ Your loving Brotlicr, 

“Tiio CvNT 

At last, at the age of fourscore, he was appointed, in 
17(11, Clerk of the Closet to the Princess Dowager 
One obstacle must have stood not a little in the w ay 
of that preferment after wliicli his whole life seems 
to have panted Though he took Orders, lie never 
entirely shook oflfPohticks lie was alwaj s the Lion 
of his master Milton, pawing to get free his hm- 
“ der parts Bv this conduct, if he gamed some 
friends, he made many enemies 

Again Young was a poet and again, with re- 
verence be it spoken, poets by profession do not 
ah^ysjn^e the best clerg} men If the author of 
tlie Night Thought's composed many sermon^ 
he did not oblige the pubhek with man} 

VoL XI Z 
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Besides, in the latter part of life, Young Mas fond 
of holding himself out for » man retiied from the 
%vorld. But he seemed to hav 0 gotten that the same 
verse which contains “ mcorum_, contains 

also “ obliviscendus et ilH^' brittle chain, 

of worldly fnendsliip and patronage is broken as 
effectually, when one goes beyond the length of it, 
as when the other does. Tc> vessel which is sail- 
ing from the shore, it only appears that the shore 
also recedes ; in life it is truly letires 

from the world will find hirP^elf, m reality, deserted 
as fast, if not fastei, by the‘ "'o^^d. Thepiibhcic is 
not to be treated as the coxc^^^^^ tieats his mistress ; 
to be threatened with descit^'^^^j Older to increase 
fondness. 

Young seems to have been taken at his woid. Not- 
withstanding his fiequent cPi^plaints of being neg- 
lected, no hand was rcachei^ to })ull him from 
that retirement of which P^ declared himself ena- 
moured. Alexander assigne^^ palace foi the resi- 
dence of Diogenes, who boasted his surly satisfaction 
with his tub. 

Of the domestick manners and petty habits of the 
author of the ‘‘ Night Tho’^^g^^ts,” I hoped to have 
given you an account fi om the best autlioi ity : but 
who shall dare to say, 'Ib-iporrow I will be wise or 
virtuous, or to-monow I a particular thing ? 

Upon enquiring for his house-keeper, I leai ned that 
'^he was buned two days 1 1 cached the town 

of her abode. 

n Iia a Lettei fiom Tscharif®’^^ a noble foreignei, to 
Count Hallei , Tscharnei ?aySj he has lately spent 
four days w'lth Young at wheie the author 

tastes 
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tastes all the ease and pleasure mankind can desire 
Every thing about him shews the man, each indi- 
\idual being placed by rule All is neat without 
art He is very pleasant in conversation, and e\- 
" tremely polite 

This, and more, may possibly be true , but Tschar- 
ner s was a first visit, a visit of curiosity and admira- 
tion, and a visit which the author expected 

Of Edward Young an anecdote nhich nainders 
among readers is not true, that he was rielchngs Par- 
son Adams The original of that famous painting 
was William Young, who was a clergyman He sup- 
ported an uncomfortable existence by translating for 
the booksellers from Greek and, if he did not seem 
to be his own friend, was at least no mans enem} 
Yet the facihtywith whicli this report Ins gamed 
belief m the world argues, were it not sufficiently 
1 nown, that the author of the “ Night Thoughts 
bore some resemblance to Adams 
The attention which Young bestowed upon the 
perusal of books is not unworthy imitation When 
any passage pleased him, he appears to ha^e folded 
down the leaf On these passages he bestowed a se- 
cond reading But the labours of man are too fre- 
quently vain Before he returned to much of what 
he had once approved, he died IVIany of his books, 
which I have seen, are by those notes of approb ition 
so swelled beyond their real bull, that they will 
hardl) shut 

What though we wade in wealth,’ or soar in fame ’ 
Earth s Uij,hebt station ends in Here f}e lies > 

And dust to dust concludes her noblest song ’ 

Z 2 
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The author of these lines is not without his Hie 
jacet. 

, By the good sense of his son, it contains none of 
that piaise which no marble can make the bad or the 
' foolish merit , which, without the diiection of a stone 
oi a turf, will find its way, sooner or latei, to the 
deserving. 

IM S 

Optimi Parentis 
Edvardi Young, LL D. 
hiiius Ecclcsi.c rect 
Et Elizabcihrc 
feem prainob 

Conjugis ejus amantissimir, 
pio & gratissimo ammo 
hoc mannor posuit 
F Y 

Films superstes 

Is it not strange that tlie author of the Night 
“ Thoughts” has inscribed no monument to the 
memory of his lamented wife ^ Yet, w'hat mai ble w ill 
endure as long as the poems ^ 

Such, my good friend, is the account w'hich I have 
been able to collect of the gieat Young. That it 
may be long before any thing like w'hat I have just 
transcribed be necessaiy for you, is the smceie 
wish of, 

Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged Friend, 

^ ^ ^ Herbert Cnorr, Jun. 

Lincoln's. Inn, 

S«*pt 1780, 


P.s 
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P S This account of Young was seen bj ) ou m 
manuscript, jou know, Sir, and, though I could 
not prevail on )ou to make any alteration, )ou in- 
sisted on striking out one passage, because it said, that, 
if I did not wish j ou to live long for your sake, I did 
for the sake of mj self and of the w orld But this post- 
script you will not see before the printing of it , and 
I will say here, m spite of you, how 1 feel mjself 
honoured and bettered bj your fnendship and that, 
if I do credit to the Church, after vhich I always 
longed, and for w Inch lam now going to giv e in e\- 
change the Bar, though not at so late a period of life 
as Young took Orders, it will be owing, in no small 
measure, to my having had the happiness of calling 
the author of “ The Rambler’ ray fiiend 

H C 

Oxford 

Oct 
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OF Young’s Poems it is difficult to give any ge- 
neral cliaiacter; for he has no uniformity of man- 
ner : one of his pieces has no great resemblance to 
another. He began to u rite early, and continued long; 
and at different times had different modes of ]ioetical 
excellence in view. His numbers aic sometimes 
smooth, and sometimes rugged ; his style is some- 
times concatenated, and sometimes abrupt, some- 
times diffusive, and sometimes concise. His plan 
seems to have staited in his mind at the present mo- 
ment ; and his thoughts appear the effect of chance, 
sometimes adveise, and sometimes lucky, \\ith \ery 
little operation of judgment. 

He was not one of those wntcis whom expeiience 
improves, and w ho, observing their own faults, be- 
come gradually correct. His Poem on the “ Last 

Hay,” Ins first gi eat performance, has an equabi- 
lity and piopriety, wdiich he afterwards eitlier never 
endeavoured or never attained. Many paiagiaphs 
are noble, and' few' are mean, yet the w'hole is lan- 
guid ; the plan is too much extended, and a succes- 
sion of images divides and w eakens the general con- 
ception , but the great reason why the reader is dis- 
appointed IS, that the thought of the L\st Hay 
makes every man more than poetical, by spiead- 
ing over his mind a general obscurit}'’ of sacred 
horror, that oppresses distinction, and disdains ex-. 
pre'?sion 

His story of J ane Grey,” was never popular. It 
IS written with elegance enough ; but Jane is too he- 
roick to be pitied. 


The 
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The " Univers'il Pnssion' is indeed a very great 
perforimnce It is siid to be a senes of Epigrams 
but, if it be, it IS what the author intended Ins en- 
deavour w as at the production of striking distichs find 
pointed sentences and his distichs have the weight 
of solid sentiment, and his points the sharpness of 
resistless truth 

His characters are often ^elected with discernment, 
and drawn with nicety, his illustrations are often 
happy, and his reflections often just His species of 
satire is between those of Horace and Jiuenal and 
he has the gaiety of Horace w ithout his laxity of 
numbers, apd the morality of Juvenal with greater 
variation of images He ph) s, indeed, only on tlic 
surface of life he never penetrates the recesses of the 
mind, and therefore the whole power of his poetry 
IS exhausted by a single perusal , his conceits pleage 
only when they surprise 

To translate he never condescended, unless his 
** Paraphrase on Job may be considered as a ver- 
sion in which he has not, I think, been unsuccess- 
ful he indeed favouied himself, by chusing those 
parts which mo«t easily admit the ornaments of 
English poetry 

He had least success in his ly nek attempts, in 
which he seems to have been under some malignant 
influence he is always labouring to be great, and 
at last IS only turgid 

In his “ Night Thoughts he has exhibited a very 
Wide display of original poetry , v anegated w ith deep 
reflections and striking allusions, a wilderness of 
thought, in which the fertility of fancy scatteis 
flowers of every hue and of every odour 1 his is one 

of 
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of the few poems in which blank veisc conhl not he 
changed foT ihyme but with disadvantage. The nikl 
diffusion of the seniiments, andtlie digic'^^ive sallic*^ 
of imagination, \\ouId have been compressed and re- 
stiained by confinement to ill} me The excellence 
of this woik IS not exactness, but copiousness ; parti- 
cular lines are not to be regaided, the pouei is in 
the whole, and in the whole theie is a magnificence 
like that asciibed to Chinese plantation, the magni- 
ficence of vast extent and endless diveisit} . 

His last poem nas Resignation,” m nhich he 
made, as he was accustomed, an experiment of a 
new mode of wiitmg, and succeeded bettei than in 
his “ Ocean” oi his “ Meichant” It was veiy 
falsely repiesented as a pi oof of decayed faculties. 
Theie is Young in eveiy stanza, such as he often was 
in the highest vigom . 

^ His tiagedies, not making pai t of the Collection, I 
had forgotten, till Mi Steeiens leealled them to my 
thoughts by remaiking, that he seemed to have one 
favouiitecatastiophe, as his thiee jdays all concluded 
with lavish suicide ; a method by w Inch, as Dr} den 
remaiked,^a poet easily rids his scene of persons w horn 
he wants not to keep alive In Busins” theie aie 
thegieatest ebullitions of imagination : but the pride 
of Busins IS such as no other man can have, and the 
whole IS too 1 emote fiom known life to laise either 
gnef, teiioi, or indignation. The “Revenge” ap- 
proaches mpeh neaiei to human piacticcs and man- 
ners, and therefoie keeps possession of the stage the 
fiist design seems suggested by “Othello,” but the 
reflections, the incidents, and the diction, aie origi- 
nal. The moral obseivations are so intioduced, and 
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so expressed, as to liave all the noveltj that can be 
required Of ‘‘ The Brothers J may be allowed to 
say nothing, since n*bthihg was ever said of it by the 
publicL 

It mustbe allow ed of Young s poetr) , that itabounds 
in thought, but without much accuracy or selection 
When he lays hold of an illustration, he pursues it 
beyond expectation, sometimes happily, as in his 
parallel of QaicAii/iJCr with Pleasure, which I have 
heard repeated with approbation by a Lad) , of whose 
praise he would have been justly proud, and which is 
very ingenious, very subtle, and almost exact but 
sometime" he is less luck), as when, in his Night 
" Thoughts, having it dropped into his mind, 
that the orbs, floating m space, might be called the 
cluste) of cieation, he thinks of a cluster of grapes, 
and says, that they all hang on the great vine, 
dunking the nectareous juice of immortal life 
His conceits are sometimes ) et less valuable In 
the Last Diy he hopes to illustrate the re assembly 
of the taoms that compose the human bod) at the 
“ Trump of Doom by the collection ot bees into 
a swarm at the tinkling of a pan 

The Prophet "ays of T) re, that " her Merchants 
“ are Princes Young says of P) re, in his Mer- 
“ chant. 

Her merchant Princes, and each deck a Throne 
Let burlesque tr) to go be)ond him 

He has the trick of joining the turgid and familiai 
to buy the allnnce of Britain, " Climes were paid 
“ donn Antithesis is his fa\ounte, They for 
‘‘ kindness hate and “ because shes right, shes 
“ ever mthe wrong 


His 
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His versification is liis own , neither his blank nor 
his rhyming lines have any resemblance to those of 
former writeis , he picks np no hemistichs, he copies 
no favourite expressions; he seems to ha\e laid up 
no stores of thought or diction, but to owe all to the 
fortuitous suggestions of the picsent moment. Yet I 
have reason to believe that, when once he had formed 
a new design, he then laboured it with very patient 
industiy , and that he composed with great labour, 
and frequent revisions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model ; he is 
no moi e like himself m Ihs diflei ent productions than 
he IS like otheis. He seems never to have studied 
prosody, noi to have had any direction but from his 
own ear. But with all his defects, he w'as a man of 
genius and a poet. 


MALLET. 
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Of DAVID MALLET, hiving no written me- 
monal, I am able to give no other account than 
such as IS supplied by the unauthorised loquacity 
of common fame, and a very slight personal kno\%- 
ledge 

He was by his original one of the Macgregors, a 
clan, that became, about sixty yeais ago, under the 
conduct of Robin Roy, so formidable and so infa 
mous for violence and robbery, that the name was an 
nulled by a legal abolition and when they were all 
to denominate themselves anew, the father, I sup- 
pose, of tins author, called himself Malloch 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, 
compelled to be Janitoi of the High School at 
Edinburgh a mean office, of w hich he did not after- 
v\ards delight to hear But he surmounted the dis 
advantages of his birth and fortune for, when the 
Duke of Montrose applied to the College of Edin-* 
burgh for a tutor to educate Ins sons, Malloch was 

recom- 
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lecommended ; and I never heard that he dishonoui - 
ed his ciedentials 

When his pupils woie sent to ‘^ee the ^\orldJ they 
wereentiusted to his caie; and, ha\ing conducted 
them loiind the common cnele of modish travels, he 
letuimed with them to London, where, by the infiii- 
ence of the family in which he lesided, he naturally 
gained admission to many persons of the highest 
rank, and the highest charactei , to w its, nobles, and 
statesmen. 

Of his works, I know' not whether I can tiacc the 
series. His first production was “ William and I^Iar- 

gaiet^ of w'hich, though it contains nothing vciy 
striking or difficult, he has been envied the reputa- 
tion, and plagiaiism has been boldly charged, but 
nevei iiroved 

Not long afterwards he pubhsbcd the “ Excursion” 
(1728) , a desultoiy and capiicious view' of such 
scenes of Nature as his fancy led him, 01 his know'- 
ledge enabled him, to describe. It is not devoid of 
poetical spirit Many of his images are sti iking, and 
many of the paiagraphs aie elegant The cast of 
diction seems to be copied from Thomson, w hose 

Seasons” w'ere then m their full blossom of repu- 
tation. He has Thomson’s beauties and his faults. 

His poem on VeibalCnticism” (1733) waswiit- 
ten to pay court to Pope, on a subject which he cithei 
did not undei stand, 01 willingly misrepiesented ; and 

■^Mallet's "William and Maigaicl” was pi in ted in Aaion 
Hill's " Plain Dealer,” N” 30, July 24, 1724 ‘ In its oiiginal 
bta<e It %\as leiy different fiom uliat it is in tlic last edition ol liis 
i^orks. Dr J 

is 
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IS little more than an impro\ement, or rather expan* 
Sion, of a fragment \\hich Pope pnnted in a Mis- 
cellany long before he engrafted it into a regular 
poem There is m this piece more pertness than \\it, 
and moreconfidence than knowledge The versifica- 
tion IS tolerable, nor can criticism allow it a higher 
praise 

His first tragedy was " Eur} dice, acted at Drury 
Lane in 1731 of which I 1 now not the reception 
nor the merit, but have heard it mentioned as a mean 
performance He was not then too high to accept a 
Prologue and Epilogue from Aaron Hill, neither of 
which can be much commended 

Having cleared his tongue from his native pronun- 
ciation so ns to be no longer distinguished as a Scot, 
he seems inclined to disencumber himself fiom all 
adherences of Ins original, and took upon him to 
change his name from Scotch Mallock to English 
Mallet, without my imaginable reason of preference 
which the eye or ear can discover What other 
proofs he gave of disrespect to his native country, 
I know not but It was remarked of him, that he 
wa'j the onl^ Scot whom Scotchmen did not com- 
mend 

About this time Pope, whom be visited familiarly, 
published his Essaj on Man, but concealed the 
author and, when Mallet entered one day, Pope 
asked him slightly, what there was new Mallet told 
him, that the newest piece was something called an 
Essay on Man, which he had inspected idly, and 
seeing the utter inability of the author, who had 
neither skill in writing nor know ledge of the subject, 

had 
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had tossed it away. Pope, to punish his self-conceit, 
told him the secict. 

A new edition of the woiLs of Bacon beinj:^ pre- 
pared (1750) for the press. Mallet was employed to 
prefix a Life, which he has w'litten w-ilh elegance, 
peihaps v/ith some affectation; biitwitli so much 
nioie knowledge of histor3^than of science, that, when 
heafteiwaids undertook the Life of Marlborough, 
Wai burton rcmaiked, that he might perhaps forget 
that Mailboiough was a general as he had forgotten 
that Bacon w'as a pliilosojihei . 

When the Prince of Wales was driven from the 
palace, and, setting himself at the head of the opposi- 
tion, kept a sepal ate comt, he endeavouicd to en- 
ciease his populaiity b\’ the pationagc of literature, 
and made Mallet his undci -secretary, with a salai}*^ of 
two hundred pounds a year , Thomson likcw'ise had 
a pension , and they were a^^sociated in the compo- 
sition of The Masque of Alfied,” wfinch in its 01 igi- 
nal state was played atChefdcn m 1740 ; it was after- 
waids almost wholly changed by Mallet, and brought 
upon the stage at Diui’}- Lane m 1751, but with no 
gieat success 

Mallet, in a familial conversation with Gai rick, 
discouising' of the diligence which he was then exei t- 
ing upon the “ Life of Mailborough,” let him know, 
that in the seriesbf great men quickly to be exhibited, 
he shonld Jind a niich foi the heio of the Theatre 
Garrick professed to w ondei by v/hat artifice he could 
be introduced : but Mallet let him know^, that, by a 
dexterous anticipation, he should fix him m a con- 
spicuous place. Ml. Mallet,” says Ganick, in his 
gratitude of exultation, have you left off to write 

“ for 
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“ for the stage ? Mallet then confessed that he had 
a drama m his hands Garrick promised to act it , 
and ‘ Alfred nas produced 

The long retardation of the life of the Duke of 
Marlborough shews, mth strong conviction, hoiv 
little confidence can beplaced in posthumous renown 
When he died, it was soon determined that his story 
should be delivered to posterity , and the papers 
supposed to contain the necessary information were 
dehvered to Lord Molesworth, who had been Ins 
favourite in Flanders When Molesworth died, the 
same papers were transferred with the same design to 
Sir Richard Steele, who in some of his e> igences 
put them in pawn They then remained w ith the old 
Duchess, who in her will assigned the task to Glover 
and Mallet, with a reward of a thousand pounds, and 
a' prohibition to insert any verses Glover rejected, I 
suppose with disdain, the legacj, and devolved the 
whole work upon Mallet who had from the late 
Duke of Marlborough a pension to promote his in- 
dustry, and who talked of the discoveries which he 
had made but left not, when he died, anj historical 
labours behind him 

While he vv as in the Prince s service he published 
“ Mustapha, vvith a Prologue by Thomson, not 
mean, but far inferior to that which he had received 
from Mallet, for “Agameipnon The Epilogue, 
said to be written by a fnend, was composed in haste 
by Mallet, in the place of one promised, which vv as 
never given This tragedy was dedicated to the 
Prince his master It was acted at Druij-lanein 
1739> snd was well received, but wa» never revived 

In 
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In 1740, he pioducedj as has been already men- 
tioned, The Masque of Alfred,’' in conjunction 
with Thomson 

For some time afterwards he lay at rest. After a 
long mteival, his next work was Amyntoi and 

Theodora” (1747), a long story in blank verse ; 
in which it cannot be denied that theie is copiousness 
and elegance of language, vigoui of sentiment, and 
imageiy well adapted to take possession of the fancy. 
<But it is blank verse. This he sold to Vaillant for 
one hundied and twenty pounds. The fiisl sale was 
not great, and it is now lost m forgetfulness. 

Mallet, by address or accident, peihaps by his 
dependance on the pnnee, found his way to Boling- 
bioke; a man ivhose pnde and petulance made his 
kindness difficult to gain, 01 keep, and whom Mallet 
was content to court by an act, which I hope, was un- 
willingly perfoimed. When it w^as found that Pope 
had clandestinely printed an unauthorised pamphlet 
called The Pati lot King,” Bolingbioke, m a fit 
ofiiseless fury, lesolved to blast his memory, and em- 
ployed Mallet (1749) as the executioner of Ins ven- 
geance Mallet had not viitue, or had not spiiit, to 
refuse the office, and was lew^aided, not long aftei, 
with the legacy of loid Bolingbroke's works 

Many of the political pieces had been wi itten du- 
ring the opposition to Walpole, and given to Franklin, 
as he supposed, m peipetuity These among the 
rest, weie claimed by the will The question was le- 
fened to aibitiators; but, when they decided against 
Mallet, he refused to yield to the awaid , and by the 
help of Millai the Booksellei, published all that he 

could 
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could find, but u itli success \er) much below his t\- 
pectation «t » 

In 1755, his ma«que‘ of " Bntannm wis acted at 
Drury Lane and his tragedy of‘* Elnra” in I7C3 
in which year he was appointed keeper of the Bpok 
of Entries for ships ni the port of London 

In tlie beginning of the last war, when the nation 
was exasperated by ill •juccc^h, he wis emplaned to 
turn the publick \cngeaticc upon B\ng, and wrote 
a letter of accu«ation under the character of a “ Plain 
'‘Man The pa|x;r was with great industry cir- 
culated and dispersed , and he, for his e*a»?onabIc 
intcraention, had a considerable pension bestowed 
upon him, which he retained to his death 

Eonanls the end of Iits life he went with his wife 
to France, but after a wlule, finding Ills hcdtli de- 
clining, he returned alone to Lnghnd, ami died in 
Apnl, 17GJ 

lie was twice married, and h) his fir^t wife had 
several children One daughter, wlio inurrieKl an 
Italianofranl named CilcJia, wrote a tnged} e*alled 
“ Almida, which was aclctl at Dnirj Lane Ills 
•econd w ife v\ as the daughter of a nobleman s steward, 
who had a considerable fortune, wlueh she took care 
to retain in her own hands 

Ills stature was diminutive, but he was rtgularl) 
formed his app irance, till he grew corpulent was 
agreeable, and he suflered it to want no recommenda- 
tion that drc«s could give It His eonversation was 
elegant and eas\ 1 In, rc^t of his character ina) , watli- 
out injury to his mcmoiy, sink into silence 

As a writer, he cannot be placed in any high class 
There is no species of composition m which he was 
VoL XI A A eminent 
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"eihitient. His Dminas had their day, a ^liort day, 
and aie forgotten ; his blanlc verse seems to my ear 
ithe echo of Thomson. His “ Life of Bacon” is 
known as it is appended to Bacon’s volumes, but is 
no lon’g'er mentioned. His norks are such as a wri- 
ter, bustling in the norld, shewing himself m pub- 
lick, and emerging occasionally from time to time 
into notice, might keep alive by his personal influ- 
ence; but '\vhich, conveying little information, and 
giving no great pleasure, must soon give way, as the 
succession of things produces new topicks of conver- 
satioii and other modes of amusement. 


A'KEN- 
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IVEaRK AKENSIDE was born on tlie nmtli of 
November, 17 ^ 1 , at Nc«castIe-upon-Tyne His 
father Mark was a butcher, of the Presbjtenan 
sect, Ins mothers name was Mary Lumsden He 
received the first part of his education at the gram- 
mar school of Newcastle, and was afterwards in- 
structed byiMr Wilson, who kept a private aca- 
demy 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edmbuigli, 
that he might qualify himself for the office of a dis- 
senting minister, and received some assistance from 
the fund which the Dissenters employ in educating 
young men of scanty fortune But a wider view of 
the world opened other scenes, and prompted other 
hopes he determined to study physick, and repaid 
that contribution, which, being received for a dif- 
ferent purpose, he justly thought it dishonourable to 
retain 

Whether, when he resolved not to be a dissenting 
minister, he ceased to be a Dissenter, I know not 
A A a He 
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He ceitauily letained an unnecessary and outiageous 
zeal foi n hat he called and thought libei ty ; a zeal 
which sometimes disguises from the vvoild, and not 
laiely fiom the mind which u possesses, an envious 
desire of plundeiing wealth or degrading gieatness ; 
and of which the immediate tendency is innovation 
and anaichy, an impetuous eagerness to subvert and 
confound, with veiy little care what shall be esta- 
blished 

Akenside was one of those poets who have felt 
veiy eaily the motions of genius, and one of those 
students who have veiy eaily stored their memories 
with sentiments and images. Many of Ins perfoim- 
ances weie pioduced m his youth , and his gieatest 
, woik, “ The Pleasines of Imagination,” appeared 
m 1744 I have heaid Dodsley, by whom it was 
published, 1 elate, that when the copy was offered 
him, the price demanded for it, which was an bun- 
dled and tw'enty pounds, being such as he w’as not 
inclined to give piecipitately, he earned the wmik to 
Pope, who, having looked into it, advised him not 
to make a niggaidly offer; for “ this was no every- 
“ day writer ” 

In 1741 he went to Leyden, in pursuit of medical 
knowledge; and thiee yeais aftei wards (May id, 
1744) became doctoi of physick, having, accoiding 
to the custom of the Dutch Universities, published 
a thesis or dissertation. The subject which he chose 
v/as '^'The Original and Growth of the Human 
- Foetus ,” in which he is said to have departed, 
with great judgment, from the opinion then esta- 
blished, and to have deliveied“that which has been 
since confirmed and received. ' ' 


Aken- 
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Akensjde was a young man, warm with e\ery no- 
tion that by nature or accident had been connected 
with the sound of liberty, and, bj an eccentricity 
which such dispositions do not easily avoid, a lovei 
of contradiction, and no friend to any thing estab- 
lished He adopted Shaftesbury s foolish assertion 
of the efficacy of Tidicule for the discovery of truth 
For this he was attacked b} Warburton, and de- 
fended by Dyson Wai burton afterwards reprinted 
his remarl s at the end of his dedication to the Free- 
thinkers 

The result of all the arguments, which have been 
produced in a long and eager discussion of this idle 
question, may eaeilv be collected If ridicule be 
applied to any position as the test of truth, it will 
then become a question whether such ridicule be just, 
and this can only be decided by the application of 
truth, as the test of udicule Two men, feanng, one 
a real and the other n fancied danger, will be for a 
while equally exposed to the inevitable consequences 
of cowardice, contemptuous censure, and ludicrous 
representation , and the tiue state of both cases must 
be known, befoie it can be decided whose terroi is 
rational, and w hose is ridiculous w ho is to be pitied, 
and who to be despised Both aie for awhile equally 
exposed to laughter, but both are not therefore 
equally contemptible 

In the revisal of his poem, though he died before 
he hid finished it, he omitted the lines which had 
given occasion to Waiburtons objections 

He published, soon after his retmn Irom Lejden 
(l74o)j his first collection of odes and was im- 
pelled by bis rage of patriotism to write a very acn- 
i monioiis 
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monious epistle to Pulteney, whom he stigmatizes, 
under the name of Curio, as the betrayer of his 
country. 

Being now to live by his profession, he first com- 
menced physician at Northampton, where Dr . Stone- 
house then practised, with such reputation and suc- 
cess, that a stranger was not likely to gain ground 
upon him. Akenside tried the contest a while; 
and, having deafened the place with clamours for 
hbeity, lemoved to Hampstead, where he lesided 
moie than two years, and then fi^ed himself in Lon- 
don, the propel place for a man of accomplishments 
like his 

At London he was known as a poet, but was 
still to make his way as a physician , and would per- 
haps have been reduced to great exigences, but 
that Mr. Dyson, with an ardour of friendship that 
has not many examples, allowed him three hundred 
pounds a year. Thus suppoi ted, he advanced gra- 
dually in medical rejiutation, but nevei attained any 
gieat extent of piactice, or eminence of popularity, 
A physician in a great city seems to be the mere 
I plaj^-thing of fortune , his degree of reputation is, 
for the most part, totally casual they that employ 
him knon not his excellence , they that reject him 
know not his deficience By any acute obseiver, who 
had looked on the transactions of the medical woild 
for half a century, a very cuiious book might be 
written on che Fortune of Physicians ” 

Akenside appears not to have been wanting to his 
own success he placed himself in view by all the 
common methods , he became a Fellow of the Royal 
bociety ; he obtained a degree at Cambridge , and 

was 
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was admitted into the College of Physicians, he 
\\ rote little poetrj , hut ppblished, from time to timcj 
mpdical essays and ohsenations, he became Physi- 
cian to §t Thoipas s Hospital he read the Gulstonian 
Lecture^ in Anatomy, but heg^n to give, for the 
Crouniai} Lecfufe, ihistofy of the revival of Learn- 
ipg, fj-om vyhich he sqon desisted and, in conversa- 
tion, he very eagerly forced himself into notice by 
an ambitious osteptation of elegance and literature 
His Discourse on theDysenterj was consi- 

dered as a yeiy conspicuous specimen of Latinity, 
vvliicji entitled him to the same lieight of place among 
the scjiolars as he possessed before among the wits, 
and he might perhaps liqve risen to a greater eleva- 
tion of character, but that liis studies were ended 
with Ins life, by a pufrid fever, Jupe 23, 177Q, m 
the forty-nfnth year of Ins age 


AIvENSIDE IS to be considered as a didactick 
and lyrick poet ^ls great work |s the " Pleasures 
“ of Imagination a performance which, published 
ns it was, at the age of twenty-three, raised expec- 
tations that were not very amply satisfied It has un- 
doubtedly a just claim to very particular notice, as 
an example of great felicity of genius, and uncom- 
mon amplitude of acquisitions, of a young mind 
stored with images, and much exercised in com- 
bining and comparing them 


With 
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With the philosophical or religious tenets of the 
authoi I have nothing to do, my business is \Mth 
his poetiy. The subject is well chosen, as it in- 
cludes all linages that can strike or please, and thus 
comprises eveiy species of poetical delight The 
only difficulty is in the choice of examples and il- 
lustiations , and it is not easy in such exuberance of 
mattei to find the middle point between penury and 
satiety. The paits seem artificially disjiosed, with 
sufficient coheience, so as that they cannot change 
their places without injury to the general design. 

His images aie displayed with such luxuriance of 
expression, that they are hidden, like Butlei's Moon, 
by a “ Veil of Light ,” they are forms fantastically 
lost under superfluity of dress Pai's imnhna esf ipsa 
piiella sui. The woids are multiplied till the sense is 
hardly perceived; attention deseits the mind, and 
settles mthe eai The leader wandeis thiough the 
gay diffusion, sometimes amazed, and sometimes 
delighted, but, after many turnings m the flowery 
labyrinth, comes out as he w’ent in. He remaiked 
little, and laid hold on nothing 
' To his veisificatio^i justice requires that piaise 
should not be denied In the geneial fabrication of 
his lines he is peihaps supeiior to any othei WTiter 
of blank verse . his flow is smooth, and his pauses 
are musical , but the concatenation of his vei ses is 
commonly too long continued, and the full close 
does not recur with sufficient frequency The sense 
IS carried on thiough a long inteitextuie of compli- 
cated clauses, and, as nothing is distinguished, no- 
thing IS remembered. 


The 
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T1i 6 exemption niuch blank -verse affords from the 
nececsit^ of closing the sense with tlie couplet be- 
trays luxuriant and nctue minds into^uch^elf indul- 
gence, that they pile image upon image, ornament 
upon onianient, and arc noteasilj pcisuaded to dose 
the sense at all Blank verse will therefore, I fear, 
be too often found in description exuberant, in argu- 
ment loquacious, and in narration tiresome 

His diction is certainly poetical as it is not pro- 
saickj and elegant as it is not v ulgar He is to be 
commended as ha\ ing fewer artifices of disgust than 
most of Ins brethren of the blank song He rarely 
either recalls old phrase-?, or twists his metre into 
harsh inversions riicseiise however of Ins words is 
strained, when " he views the Ganges from Alpine 
“ heights that is, from mountains like the Alps 
And the pedant surel> intrudes (but when was blani 
verse without pedantry ?), when he tells liow Ph- 
" nets absoUe the stated round ol lime 

It IS generally known to the readers of poetr} that 
he intended to revise and augment this work but 
died before he had completed his design The re- 
formed work as he left it, and the additions which 
he had made, are veiy properly letamed in the late 
collection He seems to have somewhat conti acted 
his diffusion but 1 1 now not w hether he has gained 
in closeness what he has lost in splendor In the 
additional book, the * Tale of Solon is too long 
One great defect of lus poem is verj jiroperly 
censured by Mr Walker, unless it maybe sud, in 
his defence, that what he Ins omitted w is not jiio- 
perly m his plan “ lIis picture of man n grind 
and beautiful, but unfinishtd The immoitality 

“ of 
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of the soul, which is the natural consequence of 
“ the appetites and powers she is invested with, is 
‘‘ scarcely once hinted thioughout the poem. This 
deficiency is amply supplied by the masterly pencil 
of Dr. Young; who, like a good philosopher, has 
invincibly proved the immortality of man, from 
the grandeur of his conceptions, and the meanness 
and misery of his state , for this reason, a few 
passages aie selected from the ^ Nighi Thoughts,’ 
which, with those from Akenside, seem to form a 
“ complete view of the powei s, situation, and end 
of man.” ' Exeicises for Improvement in Elocu- 
tion,’ p. 66. 

His other poems aie now to be consideied ; but a 
short consideration will dispatch thern. It is not easy 
to guess why he addicted himself so diligently to 
lyiick poetry, having neithei the ease and airiness of 
the lighter, nor the vehemence and elevation of the 
grander ode When he lays his ill-fated hand upon 
his haip, his foimer powei s seem to desert him; 
he has no longer his luxui lance of cxpi ession, nor 
vaiiety of 'images. His thoughts are cold, and his 
words inelegant. Yet such was his love of lyiicks, 
that, having wi itten with gi eat vigour and poignancy 
his Epistle to Curio,” he transfoimed it aftei wards 
into an ode disgraceful only to its authoi 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be said ; the 
sentiments commonly want foice, nature, or novelty; 
the diction is sometimes haish and uncouth, the 
stanzas ill-consti ucted and unpleasant, andtheihymes 
dissonant, or unskilfully disposed, too distant from 
each other, or arianged with too little legard to 
established use, and therefore perplexing to the eai^, 

which 
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■which m 'i short composition has not time to grow 
familnr with an innovation 

To e-^amme such compositions singly cannot be 
required they hive doubtless brighter and darker 
parts butj when they are once found to be generally 
dull, all further labour may be spared for to what 
use can the work be criticise^ that Will not be read ? 


GRAY 
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Thomas gray, the son of Mr Plnlip Graj', 

a scnvenei of London, was boin in Cornlnll, No- 
vember 26 , 1716 His giammalical education he 
received at Eton under the caie of Mi Antiobus, 
his mothei’s brother^ then assistant to Di George , 
and when he left school, in 1734, enteied a pen- 
sioner at Peterhouse m Cambiidge. 

The transition from the school to the college is, 
to most young scholais, the time from which they 
date their yeais of manhood, hbeity, and happiness, 
but Gray seems to have been veiy little delighted 
With academical gratifications ; he liked at Cam- 
bridge neithei the mode of life nor the fashion of 
study, and lived sullenly on to the tune when his at- 
tendance on lectures w'^as no longer required. As he 
intended to piofess the Common Law, he took no 
degiee. 

When he had been at Cambi idge about five yeai s, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, whose fiiendship he had gamed 
at Eton, invited him to travel with him as his com-, 
pamon. They wandeied through Fiance into Italy; 
and Gray’s Letteis contain a veiy pleasing account 
of many parts of their jouiney. But unequal fiiend- 

ships 



ships Bre easily dissolved atl lorencG they quarrelled, 
nnd parted and Mr Walpole is now content to 
have it told that it was bj Ins fiult If we look, 
however, without prejudice on the world, we shall 
find that men, wlio’se consciousness of their own 
merit sets them above the compliances of seiarilitj , 
aie apt enough m their a<5«ociation with supenors to 
vvatcli tlieir own dignitj with troublesome and punc- 
tilious jealousj , and in the fervour of independence 
to exact that attention winch they refuse to pay 
Part\hcy did, whatever was tliequaiTcl' and the rest 
of tlieir travels was doubtless more unpleasant to 
them both Ginj continued hisjournc} in a man- 
ner suitable to Ins own little fortune, with only an 
occasional servant 

lie returned to England m September 1741, and 
in about two months afterwards buried his fatlicr, 
who had, h\ an injudicious waste of money upon n 
new house, so much lessened Jus fortune, that Gray 
•thought himself too poor to studv the law He 
therefore retired to Catnbndge, where lie soon after 
•became Bacheloi of Civil Law, and wbeie, without 
liking the place or its inhabitants, or professing to 
like them, be passed, except a short residence al 
London, the rest of hib life i 1 

About this time he vvis deprived of Mr West, 
the son of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whom 
he appears to have seta high value, and who de- 
served his esteem bj the powers which he shews in 
his Letters, and m the Ode to May, which 
Mr Mason has preserved, as well as bj the sinceritv 
with which, when Gray sent him part of Agiip- 
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pina,’* a tiagcdy that lie had just begun, he gave 
an opinion which probably intci cep ted the progress 
of the work, and w'hich the judgment of eveiy 
readei will confiiin It was ceitainly no lo'^s to the 
English stage that “ Agnppina” was ncvei finished. 

In this year (1742) Glay seems to have applied 
himself senously to jioetry , lor m this year weie 
produced the “ Ode to Spiing,” his “ Piospect of 
Eton,” and his Ode to Advci sity lie began 
likewuse a Latin poem, Depiincipiis cogitandi.” 

It may be collected fiom the naaritive of Mi. 
Mason, that his fiist ambition w’as to have excelled 
in Latin poetiy • perhaps it v^ele icasonable to wish 
that he had prosecuted his design, foi, though there 
is at present some embai rassment in his phiase, and 
some haishness m his lyiick numbers, his copious- 
ness of language is such as vciy few possess ; and his 
lines, even when impel feet, discover a writer w'hom 
practice would have made skilful 

He now lived on at Petei house, veiy little solici- 
tous wdiat others did or thought, and cultivated his 
mind and enlaiged his views v’l ithout an}’’ othei pur- 
pose than of irapioving and amusing himself, w'hen 
Mr Mason, being elected Fellow^ of Pembioke Plall, 
brought him a companion who was aftei w'ards to be 
his editor, and whose fondness and fidelity has 
kindled m him a zeal of admii ation which cannot 
be reasonably expected fioin the neutrality of a 
strangei, and the coldness of a ciitick. 

In this letirement he wiote (1747) an ode on the 
Death of Mr. Walpole’s Cat and the year after- 
wards attempted a poem, of more impoitance, on 

Govei n- 
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Government and Education, of nhich tlie frag- 
ments nhicli remain have many e\cellent lines 
His next production (1750) "as his far-famed 
'‘Elegy in the Church-} ard, which, finding its 
way into a Magazine, first, I believe, made hirii 
^no"n to the pubhok 

f 1 An invitation from lady Cobham about this time 
give occasion to an odd composition called “ A 
“ Long Story, ’ which adds little to Gray s chdracter 
Several of his pieces were published (I753), "itli 
designs by Mr Bentley lanU, that they might lA 
some form or other make a book, only one side of 
each leaf was printed I believe the poems and the 
plates recommended each other so yell, that the 
whole impression yas soon bought lliis year life 
lost Ins mother 

Some time afterwards (175G) some young men of 
the college, y hose chambers yere near his, diverted 
themseUesyifh disturbinghimb} frequent and trou- 
blesome noises, and, as is said, by pranl s }et morfe 
bffensive and contemptuous This insolence, having 
fendured it n ylule, he represented to the goveniors 
of the society, among whom pel haps he had no 
fnends , and, finding his complaint little regarded) 
i*emo\ed himself to Pembroke Hall 

In 17 o 7 ke published " Thfc Progress of Poetry 
and “The Bard, dwo compositions at which the 
readers of pbetry were at first content to gaze m 
mute amazement Some that tried them confessed 
theinnability^o understand them, tliough WarbUr- 
ton said that they were understood as yell as the 
Vdrks of Milton and Shak'^peaie, which it is the 
fashion to admite Gamck "rote a few lines in their 

praise 
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praise. Soule hardy champions undertook to lescud 
them from neglect, and in a shoit time many weie 
content to be shewn beauties which they could not see. 

Giay’s icputation was now so high, that, after th6 
death of Cibber, he had the honoui of refusing the 
laurel, which was then bestowed on jMr Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not longaftei, diew him away fiom 
Cambridge to a lodging near the Museum, wheiehe 
resided near three years, leading and transcribing ? 
and, so far as can be discovered, very little afiected 
by two odes on “ Oblivion” and “ Obscuntv',” 111 
which his lyiick pci foi malices weie ridiculed mth 
much contem}!^ and much ingenuity. 

’When the Piofessor of Modem History at Cam- 
biidge died, he was, as he says, “ cockeied and 
spuited up,” till he asked it of lord Bute, nho 
sent him a civil lefusal , and the place v/as given to * 
Ml Biocket, the tutor of Sii James Lowthcr. 

His constitution was weak, and, believing that his 
health was piomoled by exeicise and change of place, 
lie uiidei took (1765) ajoui ney into Scotland, of n hich 
his account, so fai as it extends, is very cui lous and 
elegant • foi , as his comprehension was ample, his 
curiosity extended to all the woiks of art, all the ap- 
peal ances of natuie, and all the monuments of past 
events He natuially contracted a friendship with 
Dr Beattie, whom he found a poet, a philosopher, 
and a good man The Maieschal College at Aber- 
deen offered him the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
which, having omitted to take it at Cambridge, he 
thought it decent to lefuse, ' " ’ < 

What he had foimeily solicited m vam was at last 
given him without solicitation. The Piofessoiship 

of 
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of History became again vacant, and lie received 
(17GS) nn offer ot it from the Duke of Grafton He 
accepted, and retained it to his death , aU\i}s design- 
ing lectures, but never leading them uneasy at Ins 
neglect of duty, and appeasing his uneasiness vv ith 
designs of reformation, and with a resolution which 
he believed himself to have made of icsignmg the 
office, if he found himself unable to dischaige it 
111 health made another journey necc^sar) , and he 
visited (1769) Westmoiland and Cumberland He 
that reads his epistolary nai ration wishes, that to 
travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of In 
employment but it is by studying at home that we 
must obtain the ability of travelling with intelligence 
and improvement 

His travels and his studies were now near their end 
The gout, of which he had sustained manj weak 
attacks, fell upon his stomach, and, yielding to no 
medicines, produced strong convulsions, which 
(July 30, 1771,) terminated in death 
His character I am willing to adopt, asiMr Ma- 
son has done, from a Letter w ritten to my friend 
Mr Boswell, by the Rev Mr Temple, rector of St 
Gluviasin Cornwall, andamas wilhngas hiswarm- 
est well wisher to believe it true 

“ Perhaps he was the most learned man in Eu 
“ lope He was equally acquainted with the ele 
‘ gant and profound partsbf science, and that not su 
“ perficiall) , but thoroughlv He I new every branch 
“ of hi toryboth natural and civil had read all the 
“ original historians of England, Prance, and Italy 
and was a great antiquarian Criticism, metaphy- 
sick*!, morals, politicks, made a principal part of his 
VoL XI B B stud} 
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“ study, voyages and travels of all sorts wcie Ins fa- 
vourite amusements, and hehadafinctastein paint- 
ing, prints, aichitecture, and gardening. With sueh 
a fund of knowledge, his convcis.ition must have 
been equally instiucting and eutci taming , but he 
was also a good man, a man of \nlue and huma- 
“ mty. Tlicie is no charactei without some speck, 
some imperfection, and I think the greatest defect 
m his was an affectation 111 dehcacy, or lathei effe- 
“ mmac3q and a visible fastidiousness, 01 contempt 
“ and disdain of his mfei lors m .‘science lie also had, 
m some degiee, that u cakness nhich dlsgusted^ ol- 
taue so much in I\Ir Congic\e though he seemed 
“ to value othei s chiefly accoi dmg to the j)i ogi ess that 
“ they had made in knowledge, yet he could not bear 
“ to be consideied mciely as a man of letteis, and, 
though without bn th, 01 fortune, 01 station, hib de- 
sue was to be looked upon as a piiv.ite indejiendent 
“ gentleman, who lead foi his amusement Peihaps’ 
“ it may be said. What signifies so much knowledge, 
when it pioduced so little? Is it north taking so 
much pains to leave no memorials but a fewpoems^ 
But let it be considered that Mr Gi ay n as to others 
“ at least innocently employed ; to himself ceitainl)' 
beneficiall}’ His time passed agreeably • he was 
evei}^ day making some new acquisition in science; 
his mind uas enlaiged, his hcait softened, his vir- 
tue strengthened , the woild and mankind were 
‘‘ shewn to him without a mask ; and he was taught 
“ to consider every thing as tiiflmg, and unworth}’- 
'' of the attention of a wise man, except the pursuit 
of knowledge and practice of viitiie, in that state 
‘‘ wherein God hath placed us.” 
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To tins character INIi Mason has added a more 
particular account of Gray s skill in zoology He 
has remarked, that Gray s etfeminacy was affected 
most before those whom he did not wish to please^ 
and that he is unjustly charged with rpaking know^ 
ledge his sole reasop of pieterence, as he paid his 
esteem to none whom he did not likewise believe to 
be good 

What has occurred to me from the slight inspec- 
tion of his Letters m which my iindei taking has en- 
gaged me IS, that his mind had a large grasp, that 
his curiosity was unlimited, and his judgment culti- 
vated that he was a man likely to love much where 
he loved at all but that he was fistidious and hard 
to please His contempt, howovei , is often employed, 
where I hope it will be appioved, upon scepticism 
and infidelity His shoit account ot Shaftesbury I 
will insert 

‘ You %ay you cannot conceive how Loi-d SJiaftes- 
“ bury came to be a philosopher in vogue I will 
“tell you first, he vvas a lord secondly, he was 
“as vain as any of his readers thndly, men are 
“ very prone to believe what they do not understand , 
“ fourthly, thev will believe any thing at alj, pro- 
“ vided they aie under no obligation to believe it, 
“fifthly, they love to take a new road, ev eh when 
“ that road leads no where sixthly , he vv as reckoned 
“ a fine writer, and seems alway s-to mean more than 
“ ha said Would y ou have any more reasons ^ An 
“interval of above forty y^ears has pretty well de 
“ stroyed the charm A dead lord ranks with com- 
“ moners vanity is ijo longer interested in the mat- 
' ter for a new road has become an old one 
BBS 
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Mr. Mason has added, fiom his onn knou^Iedge, 
tliat, though Gray was poor, he was not eager of 
money, and that, out of ihc little that he had, he 
was very willing to liclp the necessitous. 

As a nriter he had this peculiai ity, that he did not 
wiite his pieces first ludely, and then conect them, 
but laboured eveiy line as it aiose in the train of com- 
position , and he had a notion not veiy peculiar, that 
he could not wiite but at ceitain times, or at happy 
moments , a fantastick foppciy, to which my kind- 
ness for a man of Icaimng and virtue nishes him to 
have been superior. 

GRAY’s Poetry is now to be considcicd ; and I 
hope not to be looked on as an enemy to his name, 
if I confess that I contemplate it with le^js pleasure 
than his life. 

His ode On Spiing” has something poetical, 
both in the language and the thought, but the 
language is too luxuriant, and the thoughts Jiave 
nothing new. Theie has of late arisen a practice of 
giving to adjectives derived from substantives the 
teimination of paiticiples, such as the c?f//7f?'CY7plain, 
the daisied bank ; but I was soriy to see, in the lines 
of a scholar like Gray, the homed Sj^ring. The mo- 
lality is natural, but too stale; the conclusion is 
pretty. 

The poem On the Cat” was doubtless by its 
author considered as a trifle , but it is not a hajipy 
trifle. In the first stanza, the azuie floueis that 

blow” shew resolutely a rhyme is sometimes made 
when it cannot easily be found. Selima, the Cat, is 
called a nymph, with some violence both to language 

and 
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and ‘jensc , but there is no good use made of it when 
it IS done , for of the two lines. 

What fcrmlc heart can gold despise^ 

What cat s erse to fish ? 

the first relates merelj to the ny mph, and the second 
only to the cat Tlie sixth stanza contains a me- 
lancholy truth, that “ a favourite Ins no friend 
but the list ends in i pointed sentence of no relation 
to the purpose if uJuit gltsfered had been gold^ the 
cat would not have gone into the water and, if she 
had, would not less hive been drownetl 
The Prospect of Eton College suggests nothing 
to Gray which every beholder does not cquilly think 
ind feel His supplication to fatlicrlhames to tell 
him who drives the hoopor tosses the ball, is useless 
ind puerile Father Thimes has no better meins of 
knowingthan himself His epithet buxom health” 
IS not elegint he seems not to understand the word 
Gray thought his language more j^oetical is itwis 
more remote from common use finding in Dryden 
honey redolent of Spring, an evpression that 
reaches theutmostlimitsof our language, Gray drove 
it a little more beyond common apprehension, by ma- 
king ‘ gales to be “ redolent of joy and youth ” 

Of the “ Ode on Adversity, the hint was at first 
taken from ‘‘ O Diva, gritum quee regis Antium 
but Gray has excelled Ins onginil by the variety of 
his sentiments, and by their moral application Of 
this piece, at -once poetical and rational, 1 will not, 
by slight objections, violate the dignity 

IMy process has now brought me to the iionda fill 
Y^onder of Wonders,’ the two Sister Odes, by 

which. 
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whiclij though either vulgar ignorance or common 
sense at first universally i ejected them, many have 
been since pcrsiiaclecl to think them^elve^, delighted. 
I am one of those that aic \Mlling to be pleaded, and 
therefoie would gladly find the meaning of the first 
stanza of the “ Pi ogi css of Poetry ” 

Gray seems in his lajituie to confound the images 
of spi ending sound and running w ater ” A “ stream 
of musick” may be allowed; but where does 
musiekj’' however smooth and strong,” after 
having visited the ‘‘ verdant vales, rowl down the 
“ steep amain,” so as that “ rocks and noclding'’grovcs 
“ rebellow to the loar If this be said of Musick, 
at is nonsense ; if it be said of Water, it is nothing to 
the pin pose. 

Tlie second stanza, exhibiting Mais’s car and 
Rove’s eagle, is unw'orthy of fuither notice. Cri> 
ticism disdains to chase a school-boy to his common- 
places. 

To the thiid it may likewise be objected, that it is 
drawm fiom mythology, though such as may be more 
easily assimilated to leal life. Idalia’s “ velvet green” 
has something of cant. An epithet or metaphor 
drawn from Natuie enobles Art: an epithet or me- 
taphor drawn fiom Art degrades Nature. Giay is top 
fond of words aibitrarily compounded. “ Many- 
twinkling” yvas formerly censuied as not analogi- 
cal , we may say many-spotted,” but scarcely 
m any-spotting.” This stanza, how'ever, has some- 
thing pleasing. 

Of the second ternary of stanzas, the first endear 
vouis to tell something, and would have told it, had 
not been ciossed by Hyperion : the second de^ 

scribes 
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^cnbcs well enough the universal prevalence of Poe- 
try , but I am nfnid that the conclusion will not arise 
from the premises The caverns of the North and 
the plains of Chih are not the residences of “ Glory 
and generous Shame But that Poetrj and Vir- 
tue go always together is an opinion so pleasing, that 
I can forgive him who resolves to think ittuie 
The third stanza sounds big w ith “ Pelphi, and 
Egean, and Ihssus, and Meander, and 
** hallowed fountains, and “ solemn sound butm 
all Gray s odes there is a kind of cumbrous splendour 
which we wish away His position is at last false 
n the time of Dante and Petrarch, from whom we 
derive our first school of Poetry, Italy was over run 
by tyrant power and “coward vice nor was 
our state much belter when we first borrowed the 
Italian arts 

Of the third ternary, the fir't gives a mj thological 
birth of Sliakspeare What is said of that mighty 
genius IS true but it is not said happily the real 
effects of this poetical power are put out of sight by 
the pompof machinery Where truth is sufticient to 
fill the mind, fiction is worse than useless the coun- 
tcifeit debases the genuine 

His account of Milton s blindness, if w e suppose it 
caused by study in the formation of Ins poem, a sup- 
position surely allowable, is poetically true, and hap- 
pily imagined But the cai of Drydeu, with his tiio 
coiirsersj has nothing in it peculiar , it is a car in 
which any other rider may be placed 

“The Bard appears, at the first view, to be, as 
Algarotti and others have remarl ed, an imitation of 
the prophecy ofNercus Algarotti thinks it superior 

to 
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to its oi’ginal, and if picference depends only on 
the imager}'^ and animation of the two poems, his 
judgment is right. There is in “ The J 5 aid” more 
force, more thought, and moie vaiicty }hit to copy 
is less than to invent, and tiic cojiy has been unhap- 
pily pioduced at a wiong time The fiction of IIo- 
lace was to the Romans ci edible , but its re\ival dis- 
gusts us with apparent and unconquerable falsehood. 
Inc? ethdus odi. 

To select a singiilai event, and swell it to a giant’s 
bulk by fabulous apjiendageb of specties and picdic- 
tions, has little diliiculty ; foi he that foisakcs the 
probable may ahvays find the maivellous And it 
has little use , w'c are aflectcd only a^; we behc\c , we 
are improved only as we find something to be imitated 
01 declined I do not see that “Tiie Bard’’ promotes 
any truth, moial 01 political 

His stanzas are too long, especially his epodes ; 
the ode is finished before the eai has Icaincd its mea- 
suies, and consequently before it can lecene pleasure 
fiom their consonance and recurience. 

Of the first stanza the abiupt beginning has been 
celebrated , but technical beauties can give praise 
only to the mventoi . It is in the power of any man 
to lush abiuptly upon his subject, that has lead the 
ballad of Johnny A? ??isi?ong, 

Is ihei'e eve? a 7nan m all Scotlancl 

Ihe initial lesemblances, 01 alliterations, luin, 
Tuthless, helm or haubeik,” aie below the grandeur 
pf a poem that endcavom s at sublimity. 


In 
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In the second stanza tlie Bard is well described 
but in the third ^\e have the puerilities of obsolete 
m^tholog) When we are told that " Cadwallo 
hush d the stormy main, and that “ Modred 
‘‘ made huge Phnhmnion bow his cloud topp d 
head, attention recoils from the repetition of n 
tale that, e\en when it was first heard, was heard 
w ith scorn 

Theucfluing-of the itniiutg sheet he borrowed, as 
he owns, from the Northern Bards , but their te\- 
ture, however, was very properly the work of female 
powers, as the act of spinning the thread of life is 
another mythology Theft is always dangerous 
Gray has made weavers of slaughtered bards by a 
fiction outrageous aud incongruous They are then 
called upon to ‘‘ Weave the warp, and weave the 
** woof, pel haps with no great propriety for it is 
by crossing the Koaf with the warp that men weave 
the weh oi piece and the first line w as dearly bought 
by the admission of its wretched correspondent, 
“ Give ample room and verge enough^ He has, 
however, no other line as bad 

The third stanza of the second ternary is com- 
mended, I think, be^rond its merit The personifi- 
cation IS indistinct Thnst and Hunga are not 
alike and their feature's, to make the imagery perfect, 
should have been discriminated We are told, in the 
same stanza, how "towers are fed But I will no 
longer look for particular faults , j et let it be ob- 

* \ ha\c a soul that like an temple shield 

Can take in all , and tcf'e for more 

Prjderjs Sehastnn 
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served that the ode might have been concluded with 
an action of better example , but suicide is always to^ 
be had, without expence of thought. 

These odes are maiked by ghttei mg accumulations 
of ungraceful oinaments , they strike, rather than 
please ; the images are magnified by aflTectation , the 
language is laboured into harshness. The mind of 
the writer seems to work with unnatural violence. 

Double, double, toil and trouble ” He has a kind 
of strutting dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe 
His art and his struggle are too visible, and there is 
too little appearance of ease and nature ^ . 

To say that he has no beauties, would be unjust : 
a man like him, of great learning and great industry, 
.could not but pioduce something valuable When 
he pleases least, it can only be said that a good design 
was ill diiected. 

His translations of Northern and Welsh Poetry 
deserve praise, the imagery is pieserved, perhaps 
pften improved ; but the language is unlike the lan- 
guage of other poets. 

In the character of his Elegy I rejoice to concur 
with the common reader , for by the common sense 
of readers, uncorrupted with literary pi ejudices, after 
all the refinements of subtilty and the dogmatism of 
learning, must be finally decided all claim to poetical 
honours. The “ Church-yai d” abounds with images 
which find a miirour in eveiy mind, and with senti- 
ments to which every bosom leturns an echo The 

t 

Lord Oifoid used to assert, that Giay “ ne%er wrote any 
" thing easily, but things of humour and added, that humour 
was his natural and original turn C 
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four stanzas, beginning “ Yet e\en these bones, 
are to me original I har e never seen the notions m 
any other place j et he that reads them here per- 
suades himself that he has alwa\ s felt them Had 
Gray written often thus, it had been vam to blame, 
and useless to praise him 
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G EORGE LY'ITELTON, the son of Sir 'llio- 
mas Lyttelton, of Hagley in Woicestei shite, nas 
1)01111111709. He was educated at Eton, wheie he 
was '^o much distinguished, that his e^elClbes were 
recommended as models to his schoolfellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ- chuich, wheie he 
retained the same leputation of superioiity, and dis- 
played his abilities to the pubhek in a poem on 
“ Blenheim.” 

He was a very early wTiter, both in \ ei sc and pi ose. 
His “ Progiess of Love/’ and his " Peisian Letteis,” 
weie both wntten wdien he w^as veiy young , and in- 
■deed the character of a young man is vei y visible m 
both The verses cant of shepheids and flocks, and 
ciooks diessed with fioweis, and the Letteis have 
something of that indistinct and headstiong ardoui 
for libeity which a man of genius always catches 
when he enters the woild^ and aUva3’’s sufleis to cool 
^as he passes foils aid. 


He 
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Lyttelton now stood m the fii st rank of opposition ; 
and Pope, who was incited, it is not easy to say how, 
to increase the clamour against the ministry, com- 
mended him among the other patriots. This drew 
upon him the lepi caches of Fox, ivho, m the house, 
imputed to him as a ciime his intimacy with a 1am- 
poonei so unjust and licentious Lyttelton supported 
Ills friend, and leplied, that he thought it an ho- 
noui to be received into the familiarity of so great a 
poet 

While he was thus conspicuous, he manied (l 74l) 
Miss Lucy Foitescue of Devonshiie, by w'bom he 
had a son, the late Loid Lyttelton, and two daugh- 
ters, and with whom he appears to liave hVed m the 
highest degiee of connubial felicity, but human 
pleasuies are short, she died in childbed about five 
yeais aftei waids . and he solaced himself by writing 
ti long poem to her memory. 

He did not, howevei, condemn himself to peij^e- 
tual solitude and soirow, for, after a while, he was 
content to seek happiness again' by a second rnaiiiage 
with the daughtei of Sir Robert Rich . but the ex- 
pel iment was unsuccessful. 

At length, after a long struggle, Walpole 'gave 
wa}’’, and honpur and profit were distributed among 
his conquerors Lyttelton was made (1744) one of 
the Lords of the Tieasuiy ; and from that time was 
engaged m supporting the schemes of the ministry. i 

Politicks did not, howevei, so much engage him 
as to Withhold his thoughts fioin things of more im- 
portance. He had, in the pride of juvenile confi- 
dence, with the help of coirupt conversation, enter- 
tained 
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tamed doubts of the truth of Christianit} but he 
thought the time non come wlien it was no Jonger 
fit to doubt or believe by chance, and applied him- 
self seriously t6 the great question His studies, 
being honest, ended in conviction He found that 
religion was true and what he had learned he en- 
deavoured to teach (1747) by "Observations on the 
" Conversion of St Paul , a treati'^e to which infi- 
delit} has never been able to fabricate a specious an- 
swer This booh his father had the happiness of see- 
ing, and expressed his pleasure in i letter which de- 
serves to be inserted 

" I have redd your religious treatise willi infinite 
"pleasure and satisfaction The stvle is fine and 
" clear, the arguments close, cogent, and irresistible 
" May the King of kings, whose glorious cause jou 
" have so well defended, leward }our pious labours, 
" and grant that I may be found v\orth), through 
the merits of Jesus Clirist, to be an e^e witness of 
" that happiness which I don t doubt he will boun 
" ti fully bestow upon ^ou In the mean time, I 
" shall never cease glorifying God, for- having en- 
" dowed you with such useful talents, and giving 
me so good a son 

" Your afTectionate father, 

" Thomas Lv ni-LTON ’ 

A few years afterward*? (i 75 l)i by the death of his 
father, he inherited a baionets title with a large 
estate, which, though perhaps he did not augment, 
he was careful to adorn bva house of great elegance 

and 
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and expence, and by much attention to the decora- 
tion of his park. 

As he continued his activity in pailiament, he was 
giadually advancing his claim to piofit and prefer- 
ment , and accoidingly was made in time (1 7.')4) cof- 
ferer and privy counsellor • this place he exchanged 
next yeai for the great office of chancellor of the 
Exchequer; an office, however, that lequiied some 
qualifications which he soon peiceived himself to 
n ant. 

The year after, his cuiiosity led him into Wales; 
of which he has given an account perhaps rather 
with too much affectation of delight, to Archibald 
Bower, a man of whom he has conceived an opinion 
moie favouiable than he seems to havedeseived, and 
whom, having once espoused his inteiest and fame, 
he nas never persuaded to disown Bow'er, whatever 
was his moral chaiacter, did not want abilities , at- 
tacked as he was by an universal outciy, and that 
outciy, as it seems, the echo of truth, he kept his 
giound : at last, when his defences began to fail him, 
he sallied out upon his adveisaiies, and his adveisa- 
iies letieatc"^. 

About this time Lyttelton pubhslied his “ Dia- 

logues of the Dead,” which w’ere vei y eagerly i ead, 
though the pioduction rather, as it seems, of leisuie 
than of study * rathei effusions than compositions. 
The names of his peisons too often enable the leader 
to anticipate their convei sation , and, when thev 
have met, they too often pait without any conclusion 
He has copied Fenelon moie than Fontenelle. 

'When they were fiist published, they weie kindlj’’ 
commended by the 5' Critical Reviewed s and pooi 

Lyttelton, 
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Lyttelton, with humble gratitude, returned, in a 
note ivhich I have read, acknowledgements which 
can never be proper, since the} must be paid either 
for flattery or for justice 

When, in the latter part of the hst reign, the in- 
auspicious commencement of the war made the dis- 
solution of the ministry unavoidable, Sr George 
Lvttdton, losing with the rest his emplo} ment, was 
recompensed wuh a pecrige and rested from poli- 
tical turbulence in the Hou«e of Lords 

His Hst literary production was his “ History of 
" Henr} the Second, elaborated bv the searches and 
delibentions of tuentj jeais, and published with 
such anxietv as only vanit} can dictate 

Ihe story of this publication is rtmarl able The 
whole work was printed tivice over, n great jiart of 
It three times, and manj sheets four or five times 
The booksellers paid for the first impression , but the 
charges and repeated operations of the press were at 
the expence of the author, whose ambitious accuracy 
IS known to have cost him at least a thousand pounds 
He began to print in 1755 Three volumes ap- 
peared in 17 d 4 j X second edition of them in 1767, 
a third edition in 17G8, and the conclusion in 1771 
Andrew Reid, a man not w ithoiit considerable abi- 
lities, and not unacquainted w ith letters or w ith life, 
undertook to persuade L} tlelton, as he had persuaded 
himself, that he was master of the seciet of punctua- 
tion, and, as fear begets crcdulit}, he was emplo} ed, 

I know not at what price, to point the pages of 
Henry the Second The bookwas at last jiointed 
and printed, and sent into the v%orld L}ttelton took 
money for his cop}, of which when he bad paid the 
VoL XI Cc pointer. 
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pointer, he probably gave the rest away ; for he was 
very liberal to the indigent. 

When time btought the History to a third edi- 
tion, Reid was either dead or discarded ; and the su- 
perintendance of typography and punctuation was 
committed to a man originally a comb-maker, but 
then known by the style of Doctor. Something un- 
f:ommon was probably expected, and something un- 
common was at last done ; for to the Doctor’s edition 
is appended, what the world had hardly seen before, 
a list of errors in nineteen pages. 

But to politicks and literature there must be an 
end. Lord Lyttelton had never the appearance of a 
strong or of a healthy man, he had a slender, uncom-r 
pacted frame, and a meagre face ; he lasted however 
sixty years, and was then seized with his last illness. 
Of his death, a veiy affecting and instructive account 
has been given by his physician *, which will spare 
me the task of his moral character. 

“ On Sunday evening the symptoms pf his lord- 
ship’s disorder, which for a week past had alarmed 
“ us, put on a fatal appearance, and his lordship be- 
lieved himself to be a dying man. From this time 
he suffered by restlessness rather than pain , though 
his nerves were apparently much fluttered, his 
“ mental faculties never seemed stronger, when he 
“ was thoroughly awake. 

“ His loidship’s bilious and hepatic complaint^ 
“ seemed alone not equal to the expected mournful 
“ event, Ins long want of sleep, whether the conse- 
“ quence of the iintation in the bowels, or, which is 
“ more piobable, of causes of a different kind, ac- 

* Di. Johnstone of Kidderminster 0 


counts 
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counts for his loss of strength, and for his death, 
** \ery sufficiently 

"Though his lordship wished his approa61nng 
" dissolution not to be lingering, he waited foV it 
" with resignation He said, ‘ It is a folly, a keep- 
" mg me m tnisery, now to attempt to prolong life * 
" ^et he was easily persuaded, for the satisfaction of 
" others, to do or take any thing thought proper for 
" him On Saturday he had been remarl ably better, 
" and we were not without some hopes of his reco 
" \er} 

“ On Sunday, about eleven m the forfertoon, his 
lordship sent for me, and said he felt a great hurr) , 
" and wished to have a little conversation with me, 
" in order to divert it He then proceeded to open 
" the fountain of that heart, from whence goodness 
" had so long flowed, as from a copious spring 
" ‘ Doctor, said he, ^ }^ou shall be my cOnfeSsor 
" when I first set out in the world, I had friends who 
"endeavoured to shake my belief in the Christian 
"religion I saw difficulties winch staggered me 
" but I kept my mind open to conviction The 
" evidences and doctrines of Chnstianityj studied 
“ w ith attention, made me a most firm and persuaded 
believer of the Christian religion I have made it 
" the rule of my life, and it is the ground of my 
future hopes I have erred and sinned but have 
"repented, and never indulged any vicious habit 
“ In politicks, and publicV life, I hav'e made publick 
good the rule of my conduct I never gave coun- 
sels which I did not at the time think the best I 
" have seen that I was sometimes inthev/rong but 
" I did not err designedl} I have endeavoured, in 
cc2 "private 
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“ private life, to do all the good in ni}'’ power, and 
“ never foi a moment could indulge malicious oi un- 
‘‘ just designs upon any peison whatsoever.’ 

At another time he said, ‘ I must leave my soul, 
in the same state it was in before this illness; I 
find this a very inconvenient time for solicitude 
about any thing ’ 

On the evening, when the symptoms of death 
came on, he said, ‘ I shall die; but it will not be 
your fault ’ When loid and lady Valentia came 
to see his loidship, he gave them his solemn bene- 
“ diction, and said, ‘ Be good, be vntuous, my loid ; 
“ you must come to this ’ Thus he continued giv- 
ing his d 3 nng benediction to all around him. On 
“ Monday morning a lucid inteival gave some small 
hopes, but these vanished m the evening ; and he 
continued dying, but with very little uneasiness, 
“ till Tuesday morning, August 22, when between 
“ seven and eight o’clock, he e.Kpired, almost with- 
“ out a groan ” 

His loidship was bulled atHagley; and the fol- 
lowing inscription is cut on the side of his lady’s 
monument . 

This unadorned stone was placed heie 
by the paiticular desne and expiess 
directions of the Right Honouiable 
George Lord Lyttelton, 
who died August 22, 1773, aged 64.” 


Lord 
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Lord Lytteltons Poems are the works of a man of 
literature and judgment, deaotingpart of his time to 
acidification They Ime nothing to be despised, and 
little to be admired Of Ins “ Progress of Lo\e, it 
IS sulTicient blame to say tlmtit is pastoral His blank 
\erse in “ Blenheim has neither much force nor 
much elegance His little performances, whether 
Songs or Lpigrams, are sometimes sprightly, and 
«ometimcs insipid His epistolary pieces have a 
«mooth equability, winch cannot much tire, because 
they are short, but w Inch seldom elev ates or surprizes 
But from tins censure ought to be eveepted his 
** Advice to Belinda,” which, though for the most 
partwritten when bewasvery young, contains much 
truth and much prudence, very elegantly and vigo- 
rously expressed, and shews a mind attentive to life, 
and a power of poetry which cultivation might have 
raised to excellence 
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